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PREFACE. 


No apology is needed for a new edition of Walton and Cotton’s 
Compleat Angler; and although the work of editing and 
arranging the present edition—a labour of love in leisure 
hours—has been yery much greater than I anticipated, I shall 
be amply repaid if it does not disappoint those who so freely 
subscribed for it with nothing but a prospectus before them to 
judge from. 

My idea from the first was to make illustrations of scenes 
on the rivers Lea and Dove the leading feature of this edition, 
and to give the text of the old classic in a style worthy, if 
possible, of its hundredth edition, and entirely unencumbered 
with notes. The text of this edition is printed from the last 
edition published during Walton’s lifetime, that of 1676 (see 
p. Ixxxy. of Walton’s Literary work). Respecting the illus- 
trations, I must leave them to speak for themselves, with 
the expression of my indebtedness to Mr. P. H. Emerson, B.A., 
and Mr. George Bankart, President of the Leicester Photo- 
graphic Society, for the care and pains they gaye to the 
production of the original negatives from which the full-page 
copper plate photo-etchings were produced by the Typo-Etching 
Company. 

The portrait of Walton was taken direct from the painting 


by Huysman in the National Gallery, and that of Cotton by 
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kind permission from an exquisite painting by Sir Peter Lely, 
in the possession of Mrs. Eyelyn Holden, of Nuttal Temple, 
Nottingham, and is further described in the Life of Cotton. 
The little wood engravings interspersed in the text were 
drawn from nature for this work by Mr. F. Carless, and engraved 
by Mr. F. Alphonse Stankowski. 
In conclusion, I must again heartily thank all who have so 


kindly assisted with information and illustrations. 


- R. B, MARSTON. 


SEPTEMBER 1888. 
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THEse maps give only those parts of the rivers referred to or illustrated in this 
edition, and will be found useful to the reader and especially to any one thinking 
of making a pilgrimage to places on these delightful streams. The river Lea is 
easily reached from London, but in consequence of the stream of filth poured into 
it below Tottenham, which converts its lower course into an open sewer, and 
makes it a disgrace to the Metropolis, it is advisable to confine one’s wanderings 
to places above Tottenham, where many delightful bits of quict pastoral scenery 
will be found. 

The Doye, especially where it runs through Beresford Dale and Dove Dale, is 
a most charming little river; the best way to see it is to stay at the Izaak Walton 
Hotel, five miles from Ashbourne railway station. The trout fishing in Dove Dale 
is free. 

The Wye and Derwent afford probably the best fly-fishing for trout and 
grayling open to the public on payment of a small sum for day tickets. The best 
headquarters are Bakewell and Rowsley for the Wye, and Edensor Hotel, Chats- 
worth, and Matlock or Cromford for the Derwent; the latter river is preserved 
between Matlock and Cromford by an association. The Greyhound Hotel, 
Cromford, will be found most comfortable by the angler visiting this district. 

I advise any one who requires detailed information about fishing stations on 
these and other of our rivers, to procure a copy of The Angler's Diary, price 1s. 6d., 
published at the ‘Field’ Office, Strand, London. 
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LIFE OF WALTON 


Iv has often appeared strange to me, when reading a chapter or 
two of the Compleat Angler, that these delightful pictures of “the 
contemplative man’s recreation,” these charming scenes of peaceful 
pastoral life, should have been produced by a man who had lived 
through the horrors of the Ciyil Wars—the sieges, battles, 
skirmishes, and countless struggles between the Royalist and 
,arliamentarian forces, in which brother often fought against 
brother, and father against son. 

The ninety years of Walton’s life coyer perhaps the most 
momentous period of England's history; born ten years before 
Elizabeth died, he lived through the twenty-two years’ reign of 
James I., the twenty-four years’ reign of Charles L, the ten years 
of the Commonwealth, and all but two years of the twenty-five 
years’ reign of Charles II. 

In 1593, the year Walton was born, Shakespeare, then a 
young man of thirty, published his “ Venus and Adonis ”—the “ first 
heir of my inyention,’—his first independent work, the herald of 
those masterpieces which all humanity is heir to. And as this 
year in which Walton was born was an eyentful one, so also was 
that in which his work was first published (1653); it was the 
culminating period of Cromwell’s career, the first of his short 
reign as Lord Protector of the Commonwealth. 

Walton was no disinterested observer of events which, as one 
historian puts it, “had made the people dissatisfied in every 
corner of the realm;” his writings prove him to have been a 
staunch royalist, as witness the joyous lines in which he welcomes 
the Restoration, lines which he tells us were “ written on the 29th 
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of May, 1660.” They are prefixed to the Songs and other Pueins 
of his “ Ingenious Friend,” Alexander Brome. 


Daman. 


Hail, happy day! Dorus sit down; 

Now let no sigh, nor let a frown, 

Lodge near thy heart, or on thy brow. 
The King! the King’s returned! and now 
Let's banish all sad thoughts, and sing 
We have our laws, and have our King. 


Dorus. 


*Tis true, and I would sing; but oh! 
These wars have shrunk my heart so low, 
*Twill not be raised. 


Daman. 

B What, not this day? 
Why, ‘tis the twenty-ninth of May. 
Let rebels’ spirits sink—let those 
That, like the Goths and Vandals, rose 
To ruin families, and bring 
Contempt upon our Church, our King, 
And all that’s dear to us—be sad; 
But be not thou: let us be glad 


* 1 * * 
We'll dance, shake hands, and sing, 
We have our lawes, 
God bless the King. 
Iz. Warton. 


To recall for a moment an epoch of Walton's time, I give here 
an extract from that brilliant and delightful book, Green's 
History of the English People, in which he describes the return 
of Charles II. to London :— 


“In his progress to the capital, Charles passed in review the 
soldiers assembled on Blackheath. Betrayed by their general, 
abandoned by their leaders, surrounded as they were by a nation 
in arms, the gloomy silence of their ranks awed even the careless 
King with a sense of danger. But none of the victories of the 
new model were so glorious as the victory which it won over 
itself, Quietly and without a struggle, as men who bowed to the 
inscrutable will of God, the farmers and traders who had dashed 
Rupert's chivalry to pieces on Naseby Field, who had scattered 


a 
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at Worcester the ‘army of the aliens, and driven into helpless 
flight the sovereign that now came ‘to enjoy his own again,’ who 
had renewed beyond sea the glories of Cressy and Agincourt, had 
mastered the parliament, had brought a king to justice and the 
block, had given laws to England, and held even Cromwell in awe. 
became farmers and traders again.” 


It is small wonder perhaps that living in such times Walton 
should have turned for rest and relief to those calm joys of country 
life which live and breathe in perennial freshness in his pages. 


Abused mortals, did you know 
Where joy, heart’s ease, and comforts grow, 
You'd scorn proud towers, 
And seek them in these bowers; 
Where winds sometimes our woods perhaps may shake; 
But blustering care could never tempest make, 
Nor murmurs e’er come nigh us, 
Saving of fountains that glide by us. 
. ° * * 


Blest silent groves, oh may you be 
For ever mirth’s best nursery ! 
May pure contents 
For ever pitch their tents 
Upon these downs, these meads, these rocks, these mountains, 
And peace still slumber by these purling fountains; 
Which we may every year 
Meet when we come a fishing here.* 


In searching for information respecting Walton, Notes and 
Queries, that invaluable treasury of biographical and other 
knowledge could not be overlooked, and by the kindness of my 
friend, Mr. John Francis, its publisher, I haye been enabled to 
consult the pages of Notes and Queries from its commencement 
to the present time, and haye found many interesting items 
Waltoniana to “make note of.” 

For instance, the Life of Walton, prefixed to Sir John 
Hawkins’s edition of The Compleat Angler, now before me, has 
formed the staple of all subsequent ‘Lives’; but neither in the 
‘Life’ itself, nor in his preface, dated Twickenham, 10th April, 
1760, does Hawkins state whence he obtained his materials for it, 


* From a poem entitled “A Description of the Country’s Recreations,” 
quoted by Walton as found by him among the papors of his friend Sir Henry 
Wotton. 
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nor was it ever pointed out who furnished in all probability the 
greater portion of the life, until this was done by the editor of 
Notes and Queries in the number of that periodical for March 
16, 1861, as follows :— 


{If Oldys made any collections for a History of Music, they were most 
probably handed over to Sir John Hawkins. David Erskine Baker, Hawkins, 
and Oldys, were at this time the leading writers in The Universal Spectator. 
Our musical knight appears to have been somewhat reluctant in acknowledging 
his obligations to his friends. Oldys, writing to Sir John Hawkins, reminds 
him that “the few materials I, long since, with much search, gathered up 
concerning Izaak Walton, you have seen, and extracted, I hope, what you found 
necessary for the purpose I intended them.” But on turning to Sir John’s Life 
of Walton, the reader will find but a scant acknowledgment for only one 
statement made by him, respecting some letters of Walton in the Ashmolean 
Museum. This throws some light on a passage in Grose’s Olio, p- 139, where he 
tells us, that “among Oldys’s works is a Preface to Izaak Walton’s Angling.” 
The edition of Walton’s Complete Angler, 1760, contains an interesting biography 
of Charles Cotton from the pen of William Oldys, making forty-eight pages, but 
abridged in the later editions. The whole of this biographical sketch has been 
used by Sir Harris Nicolas in his admirable Life of Charles Cotton, but the name 
of Oldys is not once mentioned! Dr. Towers, who compiled the Life of Cotton 
for Kippis’s Biog. Britannica, has erroneously attributed Oldys’s Life of this 
Piscator and Poet to Sir John Hawkins.—Ep.] 


William Oldys, Esq., Norroy King-at-Arms, died at his 
apartments in the Heralds’ College on April 15, 1761, and was 
buried on the 19th of the same month in the north aisle of St. 
Benet, Paul’s Wharf. If we consider the very great facilities for 
obtaining information afforded by his position, the untiring zeal 
with which he searched every source for it, and the fact that, as 
we shall see presently, Sir John Hawkins had requested him to 
collect materials for a Life of Walton, it seems clear that the 
editor of Notes and Queries is perfectly justified in inferring that 
we owe the principal facts about Walton’s life which have come 
down to us not to Sir John Hawkins, to whom they have been 
inyariably credited, but to William Oldys, to whom we also owe 
the life of Charles Cotton. The preface of Hawkins’s edition is 
dated, as we haye seen, April 19, 1760, Oldys died in April of 
the following year; it is most probable therefore that he never 
saw his friend’s edition of Walton. 

As a rule, an author dates his preface when he has finished his 
manuscript ; it is reasonable to suppose that a work of nearly five 
hundred pages, full of notes and embellished with many engravings, 
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could not have been produced more than a century ago in much 
less than a year, and although it bears the date 1760, I think it 
hardly likely that it was published before the spring of 1761. In 
any case I think that we anglers owe more to Oldys than has been 
generally supposed, and in justice to his memory I insert here the 
following extracts from Notes and Queries, whose editor, Mr. Thoms. 
was a warm admirer of Oldys, and gave the world a very complete 
and interesting memoir of him. 


From Memoir of Wm. Oldys, Esq., Norroy King-at-Arms.—Notes and 
Queries, 3 S., Feb. 1, ’62. 


“. . . . Oldys’s literary labours were now drawing to a close, his life having 
extended to nearly three-score years and ten. His last production was the Life 
of Charles Cotton, Piscator and Poet, prefixed to Hawkins’s edition of Walton’s 
Compleat Angler, edit. 1760, which made forty-eight pages. It was abridged in the 
later editions. As we have elsewhere noticed (Notes and Queries, 2nd series, XI. 205), 
Dr. Towers, who compiled the Life of Cotton for Kippis’s Biog. Britannica, has 
erroneously attributed Oldys’s life of this poet to our musical knight (Hawkins). 
Grose informs us (Olio, p. 139) that ‘among Oldys’s works is a Preface to Izaak 
Walton’s Angling.’ This Preface was probably no other than his ‘Collections’ 
for a Life of Walton. In his biographical sketch of Charles Cotton he reminds 
Sir John Hawkins, that ‘as Izaak Walton did oblige the public with the lives 
of several eminent men, it is much that some little historical monument has not, 
in grateful retaliation, been raised and devoted to his memory. The few 
materials I, long since, with much search, gathered up concerning him, you 
have seen, and extracted, I hope, what you found necessary for the purpose I 
intended them.’” 


* * * * * 


“Here we must terminate (says Mr. Thoms, then Editor of 
Notes and Queries, Feb. 1, 1862) our notice of this distinguished 
writer and indefatigable antiquary, whose extended life was 
entirely devoted to literary pursuits, and whose copious and 
characteristic accounts of men and books haye endeared his 
memory to eyery lover of English literature... . One remark- 
able trait in his character was the entire absence of the desire 
for literary and posthumous fame, whilst he neyer begrudged his 
labour or considered his toil unproductive, so long as his researches 
substantiated Truth .... In his own peculiar departments of 
literature, history and biography, he has literally exhausted all 
the ordinary sources of information.” 
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Birra anp Birraprace or Watton. 


Izaak Walton was born on the 9th of August, 1593, in the 
parish of St. Mary in the town of Stafford. His baptism is 
recorded in the register of the same parish as follows :—* 1593 
Septemb. Baptiz. fuit Isaac Filius Jervis Walton 21° die mensis et 
anni predict.” Of his father, Jervis Walton, little is known, he 
died in February 1596-7, and was buried at St. Mary’s on the 
11th of that month. Of his wife, * not even the name has been 


THE ANCIENT HIGH HOUSE, 


NGATE STI 


T, STAFFORD, 


diseoyered ; and it is doubtful whether she survived her husband.” 
Dr. Zouch in his Life of Walton states that Walton’s mother 
was the daughter of Edmund Cranmer, Archdeacon of Canterbury, 
but of this there appears to be no proof whateyer. 

Mr. Charles Calvert, librarian and curator of the Free 
Library and Wragge Museum, Stafford, says in his History of 
Stajjord, that Walton “was born and lived many years in a house 
in Greengate Street, which is acknowledged by loyers of antiquity, 
to be one of the finest specimens of the Elizabethan period in 
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Great Britain. It was erected in 1555 by Richard Dorrington, 
Ksq., of Stafford, and has been the abode of many celebrities and 
illustrious persons. In 1642, King Charles I. and Prince Rupert 
visited Stafford, and stayed there from the 17th to the 19th of 
September.” The house in question is certainly a very fine one, 
and in Walton’s time it must haye been one of the finest mansions 
in Stafford; for this reason it appears to me certain that Walton 
was neither born nor eyer lived in it. By the kindness of Mr. 
Francis George Heath, I am able to give an excellent illustration of 
it here, taken from his magazine ‘Illustrations. I have already 
said that there appears to be no proof that Walton was connected 
with the house in any way, and if it is true, as I have seen 
stated, that it was not built until 1595, it is clear Walton was 
not born in it. With reference to this point a friend at Stafford, 
who has very kindly given me all the assistance in his power 
in obtaining information relative to Walton’s connection with 
Stafford, sends me some cuttings from the Stajfordshire Advertiser 
of September and October, 1876. In the Advertiser for September 
2, 1876, appeared an account of a visit paid by the Staffordshire 
Naturalists’ Field Club to Shallowford and other places in the 
neighbourhood of Stafford; in the course of this account it is 
stated that, “So far as can be ascertained with certainty, the 
only connection which Walton had with the High House was 
the following—a hundred and fifty years ago the house was the 
property of a Dr. Wettenhall (son of an Irish Bishop of that 
name), who by his will, dated 1723, left the High House to 
Ann Hawkins, wife of John Hawkins, second son of the Dr. 
Hawkins who married Walton’s only daughter Anne.” In the 
same paper, under date of September 30, 1876, appeared a letter 
from Mr. Robert Flamark, jun., in which he points out that “the 
Dr. Hawkins who married Walton’s only daughter, Anne, had no 
‘second son John, no second son at all, in fact, only an only son, 
who was not called John but William, which William had a wife 
named Jane, not Ann, and an only sister, Anne, who had not 
been married up to the time of her death, as her tomb in Salis- 
bury Cathedral testifies. To this grand-daughter of Izaak Walton 
the High House may have been left in 1723.” A reference to 
the pedigrees of Walton and Hawkins proves that Mr. Plamark 
was right; but whether Walton or his descendants were connected 
directly or indirectly with this fine old house or not, I make no 
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apology for giving a picture of it. He must often have seen it as a 
young man before he left Stafford, and often later in life when he 
visited the town in which he tells us in his will he was born. It 
is a fine specimen of Elizabethan domestic architecture, a style of 
house, in my humble judgment, infinitely more picturesque, and 
quite as comfortable as any modern straight up and down brick 
building, however pretentious. Walton’s house in Fleet Street 
was of the same style, and I can imagine no Englishman who 
would not prefer this style—plus, of course, a good broad street 
as compared with the narrow streets of our forefathers—to the 


OLD HOUSE IN EAST GATE STREET, STAFFORD (SUPPOSED TO HAVE BEEN THE HOUSE 
IN WHICH WALTON WAS BORN). 


ugly monotony of the street architecture of London or any other 
English town of the present time. To me, wherever I meet with 
an Elizabethan house, its gabled roof, its oriel windows, its 
lattice work, quaint paneling, and overhanging upper storeys 
have a great charm. One sees glimpses of them occasionally 
in a railway journey, or when strolling through an old town; but 
the genuine old time specimens are getting rarer and rarer, the en- 
terprising speculative builder pulls them down, and substitutes 
hideous structures, which he labels “ desirable family residences.” 
I fear it is unlikely that we shall ever know with certainty the 
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exact place of Walton’s birth, although there appears to be some 
sort of tradition that he was born in the much less imposing 
dwelling of which I give an illustration. 

My friend who sends the illustration says:—* As regards the 
building of which I haye sent you a photograph, it is situated in 
Kast Gate Street, Stafford, in St. Mary’s Parish, on the very edge 
of St. Chad’s parish (of which Izaak Walton was a benefactor), 
and is of a considerable age. There is no exact knowledge that 
this was the birthplace of Walton, but a lady, a relation of the 
late Mr. Ralph Wright of Stafford, who resided in a house 
opposite to this, perhaps a century ago, stated that she had always 
been given to understand that this house was the one Walton was 
born in.” For a long time past part of it has been used as a coach- 
house and stable; I understand it will shortly be pulled down. 

Mr. T. J. de’ Mazzinghi, M.A., Librarian of the Salt Library, 
Stafford, who very kindly showed me all he has in the library 
relating to Walton, agrees with the writer of this note, that the 
modest dwelling in Nast Gate Street was possibly Walton’s birth- 
place; it is certainly more in conformity with the probable position 
of Walton's parents, and with the house he afterwards bought 
at Shallowford,* than is the fine old mansion in Greengate Street. 

Walton received a fair education, probably at the Grammar 
School of his native town, and though there is no record of his 
life from the date of his baptism until we find him in London in 
1618, it is fair to infer that his first angling experiences were 
probably as a youngster at Stafford, wandering with some 
congenial spirit along the banks of the neighbouring streams, 
armed with hazel rod and horse-hair line. 

Sir Harris Nicolas says the first reference to Walton when a 
young man is in the dedication of a short poem entitled “The 
Love of Amos and Laura,” by S. P., published in 1619 (the year 
before the Mayjlower sailed for New England), to which attention 
was first drawn by J. Payne Collier in the Poetical Decameron, 
vol. ii. p. 111. 

“To My Aprrovep anD Mucn Resrectep Frienp, Iz. Wa. 
“To thee, thou more than thrice beloved friend, 
T, too unworthy of so great a bliss, 


These harsh-tun'd lines I here to thee commend, 
Thou being cause it is now as it is 


* See photo-etching of Walton’s house at Shallowford. 
VoL. I. d 
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For had'st thou held thy tongue, by silence might 
These have been buried in oblivious night. 


“Tf they were pleasing, I would call them thine, 
And disavow my title to the verse, 
But being bad, I needs must call them mine, 
No ill thing can be clothed in thy verse. 
Accept them then, and where I have offended, 
Rase thou it out, and let it be amended.” 
S. P. 


Who young Walton’s warm admirer was is doubtful, though 
there is some ground for supposing the initials S. P. to be those of 
Samuel Purchas, author of the Pilgrimage and other poems. 

Respecting this interesting poem, Sir Harris Nicolas says :— 
“It was first published in 1613, but in the only known copy of 
that edition, which is unfortunately imperfect, the verses to 
Walton do not occur; and it is doubtful whether they were 
omitted, or haye been abstracted from that particular copy. As 
there is no variation (excepting of a single word) between the 
two editions, the alterations—which the author so gratefully 
acknowledges—must have been made in the original manuscript ; 
and as Walton was only twenty years of age in 1613, the love of 
literature, which never deserted him, must haye commenced at a 
very early period of his life.” 

A fact which appears to haye escaped the notice of Sir Harris 
Nicolas, but which will be presently referred to more fully, 
appears to me to proye that Walton came to London prior to 1613, 
the earliest date mentioned by Sir Harris. The records of the 
Ironmongers’ Company show that on the 12th of Noyember, 1618, 
Walton, who is described as late apprentice to Thomas Grinsell, 
was made a member of that company ; this would seem to indicate 
that Walton began life in London as an apprentice when he was 
about sixteen years of age, ie. about the year 1611. 


Watton 1x Lonpon. 


The statement of Sir John Hawkins that Walton's first 
settlement in London as a shopkeeper was in the Royal Burse in 
Cornhill, built by Sir Thomas Gresham, in 1616, is not supported 
by proof of any kind. 

Another statement respecting Walton, viz. that he was a 
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sempster or haberdasher, is given by all his biographers as one of 
the facts respecting his early life about which there could be 
no doubt; it has been repeated in almost every biographical notice 
of Walton that has been published, including that by Professor 
Henry Morley prefixed to Cassell’s “ National Library ” edition of 
The Complete Angler, published in 1886. Dr. Zouch says: 
“ According to Anthony Wood, he followed the trade of a 
sempster” (Athen. Oxon, vol. i., col. 305). Sir Harris Nicolas 
says decidedly: “It is well known that Izaak Walton followed 
the trade of a sempster or haberdasher.” 

But there is no direct evidence of Walton ever haying been a 
sempster, haberdasher, or Hamburgh merchant, while there is 
direct evidence, as will be seen presently, to show that he was 
engaged in a totally different business.* 


Wuar Bustyess pip Warton carry on 1x Lonpon? 


As I have already noted, the general impression of Walton’s 
biographers was that he was a haberdasher; but from records 
unknown to them, which escaped the notice even of Sir Harris 
Nicolas, most laborious of them all, it is clear, I think, that 
Walton’s business was that of an ironmonger. 

The records of the Ironmongers’ Company prove that on the 
12th of November, 1618, Walton was made a member of that 
company, and in his marriage license with Rachel Floud, dated 
December 27, 1626, he is described as of the “Cittie of London. 
Tronmonger.” 

It does not follow, of course, that Walton was an ironmonger 
by trade because he was a member of the Ironmongers’ Company ; 


* (Gosden, in his edition of Zouch’s Life of Walton (1823), makes Zouch 
say “his occupation, according to the tradition still preserved in his family, was 
that of a wholesale linen-draper, or Hamburgh merchant.” On referring to 
Dr. Zouch’s own work (which is an edition of Walton’s Lives, prefixed by a life 
of Walton), I find he merely quotes Anthony Wood (as above) and Sir John 
Hawkins as authorities for stating that Walton was a sempster. The only 
“tradition still preserved in his family” which Zouch refers to is respecting the 
incident of Walton “ being instrumental in preserving the Lesser George, which 
belonged to Charles IL,” related in Ashmole’s ‘ History of the Order of the 
Garter.’ “The account is also,” says Zouch, “preserved by tradition in the 
family.” I think this dispos+s of the suggestion that there was any tradition in 
the family of Walton to the effect that he was a sempster.—Eb.] 

a2 
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but if he was a haberdasher it is not likely he would haye called 
himself an ironmonger in his marriage license with Rachel Floud. 

“No circumstances,” says Mr. Nicholl, F.S.A., in his ‘ History 
of the Ironmongers Company,’ “has given me more gratification 
in the inyestigation of the Ironmongers’ records than the discovery 
that Izaak Walton is enrolled amongst their members.” So little 
was known of his early history that Sir Harris Nicolas found 
himself obliged, after a most diligent research, to record the 
following passage: “ Of his childhood, his guardians, or the means 
by which he was supported, nothing whateyer is known, not a 
single fact can be stated respecting him from the time of his 
baptism until he attained his twentieth year, when he appears to 
have been a resident in London.” 

“Izaak Walton,” continues Mr. Nicholl, “was made free of 
the Ironmongers’ Company in 1617-18.* He served as a gentle- 
man in foins in the mayoralty of Sir James Campbell in 1629, 
and performed the like service in 1635 in the pageant provided 
for Sir Christopher Clitherow.” 

In 1637 he was chosen Warden of the Yeomanry, and in 1639 
paid oyer to his successor the sum of £2 7s. 10d., the balance left 
in his hands after discharging the duties of that office. 

He is again mentioned in 1641, the Lord Mayor haying 
addressed three seyeral precepts to the city companies requiring 
them, in the first place, to make a return of all their members, 
with their seyeral places of abode; secondly, to collect the 
moneys rated upon them respectively by Act of Parliament; and 
lastly, to signify that the sum of £40,000 was immediately 
required for the important affairs of the kingdom,} and that the 


* The entry in the Company’s Records runs as follows. I give it in full 
because it contains two statements of great interest. 


“1618. 12th November. Isaac Walton, late apprentice to Thomas 
Grinsell, was now admitted and sworne a free brother of this 
companie, and paid for his admittance xiij', and for default of 
presentm' and enrollment X*.” 


Before these lines are published I hope to trace what business it was which 
Thomas Grinsell carried on, and to which Walton was apprenticed ; so fur my 
search among parish registers has been unsuccessful. Of Walton’s connection 
with the Grinsell family there are several records.—Ep. 

} Possibly towards paying and disbanding the Scotch and English armies, 
or in view of the panic caused by the Irish Rising, which broke out in October, 
1641.—Ep. 
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same must be collected and paid to the Commissioners by the 
following Monday or Tuesday at the latest. Whereupon the 
Ironmongers were seyerally assessed for this purpose, and Walton 
appears in the list of Yeomanry, and is there described as Isaacke 
Walton of the Parish of St. Dunstans in the West, his contribution 
amounting to the sum of £3. 

Beyond this period we find no further mention of him in the 
Records except in an account of arrears of quarterage ; from this 
it may be inferred that his residence was not then known to the 
officers of the company. . . . . 


Watton’s Description or Himseir as an IRoNMoNGER. 


In Notes and Queries, Noy. 15th, 1873, Mr. Henry Hucks 
Gibbs, for some years proprietor of the St. James's Gazette, 
published a statement on Izaak Walton showing his (Mr. Gibbs’) 
connection with the family of Walton’s wife, Rachel Floud, and 
asking for certain information; in this statement he says — 

“Rachel Floud was born, says Sir Harris Nicolas, about 
1605, and in this he is right, for her marriage licence, which I 
saw many years ago at Canterbury, and which has, as I belieye, 
not been mentioned by any writer on the subject, runs as 
follows.” 

Mr. Gibbs then gives a copy of the licence, to which my 
attention was first called by the following letter which appeared 
in the Pied, Oct. 29, 1887 (before I had gone through the file of 
Notes and Queries). 


Str,—I am not aware that the marriage licence of Izaak Walton with his 
first wife, Rachel Flood, has ever been printed. As it cannot fail to be of 
interest to many of your readers, I send you a copy of the official document, 
which I have taken from the archives preserved in the chamber over Christ- 
church Cathedral gate in this city. The licence bears the signature of the great 
angler himself ; 


27° die Decembris 1626—Which day appeared personally Isaack Walton of 
the Cittie of London Ironmonger a bacheller of the age of 32 yeares or there- 
abouts & at his owne gouernment « alleageth that he intendeth to marry with 
Rachiell Floud of the parish of St. Mildred in the Cittie of Cant. virgine of the 
age of 19 yeares or thereabouts the daughter of Mrs Susan Floud of the same 
parish widow who is consentinge to this inttended mariage And of the truth of 
the premisses and that he knoweth of noe lawfull lett or impedyment by resson 
of any precontract consanguinitie affinitie or otherwise to hinder the same he 
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maide faith & desireth license to be maried in the parish church of St. Mildred 
aforesaid.—Izaak WAtron. 


Below Izaak’s signature is an addition in contracted Latin, which I cannot 
read, but it seems to me that John Maddock “de Civit. London, girdler, et 
Edward (?) Murton de ead’ Civit, gen.,” bound themselves in, or gave security 
to, the amount of “CC 1i.” (£200). I am not conversant with the law of 
marriage licences at that period, but others may explain all about the girdler 
and the gentlemen who acted as Izaak’s friends. 

T have not had an opportunity of consulting the marriage register, but on a 
reference to the transcripts I find the following entry : 

Isaack Walton and Rachell Floud weare maryed the 27th of December Ao: 
sup’ (1626). 

It only remains for me to add that a William Ploodd was buried at 
St. Mildred’s on Jan. 29, 1622-3, which William may have been the father of 
Rachel. 

J. M. Cowrerr. 
Canterbury. 


+ Mr. Cowper's copy of the licence is identical with that given 
by Mr. Gibbs in Notes and Queries, except that Mr. Cowper has 
adhered more closely to the spelling of the original; the other 
particulars he quotes relating to Walton’s securities haye, I 
believe, neyer previously been published. 

It will be seen then that Walton expressly describes him- 
self as an ironmonger, and the records of the Ironmongers’ 
Company show that before he was a member of that company he 
was apprenticed to Thomas Grinsell. If we could find out what 
business Thomas Grinsell carried on, all doubts as to Izaak’s 
occupation in life would I think be set at rest. Knowing that 
the Grinsells are frequently mentioned in the old Parish Books 
and Registers of St. Dunstan’s in the West, I applied to the 
Rector, the Rey, William Martin, for permission to search them, 
and he very kindly gave me every facility ; but the only result of 
my search was to find with what extreme care and accuracy these 
old books had been examined and copied from by Sir Harris 
Nicolas. Thomas Grinsell appears to have resided in Paddington, 
and to haye been buried in Paddington Churchyard, March 5th, 
1644. Thinking possibly some record of him would be found in 
the books of that parish, I made inquiries, but with no result; it 
appears that all burial records extant relating to Paddington 
parish were transferred from the old church to that of St. James's, 
Westbourne ‘Terrace, W., in 1848, and they do not go back beyond 
1663, 
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Respecting Walton’s first residence in London, Sir John 
Hawkins states, on the authority of a deed in his possession, 
that in 1624 “ Walton dwelt on the north side of Fleet St., ina 
house two doors west of the end of Chancery Lane, and abutting 
on a mesuage known by the sign of the Harrow, and that this 


house was then in the joint occupation of himself and a_hosier 
called John Mason.”* 

Gosden, who edited a yery charming little edition of Dr. 
Zouch’s Life of Walton, says, “ The curiously-decorated house at 


* This deed is supposed to have been destroyed when Sir John’s library and 
residence in Queen’s Square, Westminster, were burnt down in 1770. 
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the west corner of Chancery Lane, said to have been the oldest 
building in Fleet Street, being erected in the reign of King 
Edward VI. for an elegant mansion, at a time when there were no 
shops in that part of the city, was long distinguished by the sign 
of the Harrow. Queen Elizabeth, on a yisit to Sir Thomas 
Gresham, Jan. 23, 1570, was complimented by the descent of 
several cherubs from the top of the house, who, from thence, by 
a contrivance of the students, flew down, and presented her majesty 
with a crown of laurels and gold, together with some verses— 
the fourth cherub delivering the following : 


‘Virtue shall witness of her worthyness, 

And fame shall registrate her princelie deeds. 

The world shall still praie for her happiness, 

From whom our peace and quietude proceeds.’ . 


Report says, ‘the Queen’s Highness was much pleased therewith’ 
This house was pulled down to widen the entrance into Chancery 
Lane in May 1799.” 

As a resident in Fleet Street, Walton was a parishioner of the 
celebrated Dr. Donne, who was born in London about the year 
1573, was educated at Oxford and Cambridge, whence he removed 
to Lincoln’s Inn. Donne afterwards became secretary to Lord 
Ellesmere; he was dismissed his situation and inyolyed in the 
greatest poyerty and distress in consequence of secretly marrying a 
near relative of Lady Ellesmere, a step which greatly incensed his 
wife’s father, Sir John Moor. About 1614 Donne entered into 
holy orders, and at length obtained the Deanery of St. Paul’s; but 
his misfortunes induced a lingering consumption, of which he died 
in 1631. Walton, who gives these particulars in his life of Dr. 
Donne, entertained the greatest veneration for his learned friend, 
as may be seen in the memoir he prefixed to ‘ Donne’s Sermons,’ 
and in his ‘Introduction’ to the ‘Life’ It was, as Sir Harris 
Nicolas says, probably through Dr. Donne that Walton became 
acquainted with Sir Henry Wotton, Dr. Henry King, son of the 
Bishop of London, John Hales of Eton, and other eminent persons, 
particularly divines. He was also acquainted with Ben Jonson ; 
he speaks of Drayton as his “honest old friend,” and he appears 
to haye lived on terms of intimacy with many of the most 
distinguished literary men of his time, clear evidence, as his 
biographers loye to point out, of the esteem in which he was held. 
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That Walton, after the cares of business in the great 
metropolis, sought relaxation in pursuing the art of angling 
very frequently on the gentle river Lea at Tottenham, Hoddesden. 
and other places mentioned in his Compleat Angler, is certain. 
Also in the “New River,” that nursery of London anglers, 
which was completed in 1613. That he was acquainted with 
the literature of angling as it existed in his time is proved by 
his own quotations from that literature—quotations which prove 
his acquaintance with literature in general to haye been ‘vastly 
wider than might have been expected in a man in his 
position.* 

Walton’s first marriage is curiously enough not mentioned by 
Sir John Hawkins or Doctor Zouch; it was first pointed out by 
Sir Harris Nicolas, who says, “It is not unlikely that Walton’s 
acquaintance with Dr. King was the cause of his being introduced 
to the family of Floud of Canterbury, which was closely connected 
with that of Cranmer, whom King, many years afterwards, called 
his ‘old friends”” Susannah, daughter of Thomas Cranmer of 
Canterbury (son of Edmund Cranmer, Archdeacon of Canterbury, 
and grand-nephew of Archbishop Cranmer), was born in August 
1579, and married a gentleman of the name of Floud, fifth son of 
Sir Thomas Floud, of Milgate, in the parish of Bradstead, in Kent, 
and the descendant of a family of considerable antiquity in Shrop- 
shire. He died before his wife, leaving two sons, John and Robert 
Floud, and a daughter of the name of Rachel. 

Of the sons very little is known. Robert, the eldest, was of 
St. John’s College, Cambridge, where he proceeded B.A. in 1627; 
he was executor to his mother in 1635; and wrote the commen- 
datory yerses to his “dear brother-in-law, Mr. Is. Walton, on his 
Complete Angler,” which were prefixed to the second edition of 
that work in 1655. John Floud, the second son, was under 
twenty-eight years of age at the death of his mother in 1635; 
and in 1655, at which time he was Master of Arts, he also 
addressed verses to his “dear brother-in-law, Mr, Iz. Walton, 
upon his Complete Angler.” 

As already noted, their sister, Rachel Floud, was married at the 
age of nineteen to Izaak Walton, in the church of St. Mildred, at 


* Following after the “Chronicle of the Compleat Angler” in Vol. II. of 
this edition will be found a list of works referred to in the Compleat Angler by 
Walton.—Ep. 
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Canterbury, on the 27th of December 1626.* Soon after Walton's 
marriage, Mrs. Floud, his wife's mother, appears to have remoyed to 
London, and there is reason to believe she resided with them until 
her decease. In the following passage from his Life of Hooker, 
Walton thus speaks of his connection with the Cranmer family ; 
and the two sisters of William Cranmer, with whom he says he 
had a “happy cohabitation,” were probably his mother-in-law 
Mrs. Floud, and the widow of Dr. Spencer. 

“ About forty years past (for I am now in the seventieth of 
my age) I began a happy affinity with William Cranmer (now 
with God), grand-nephew unto the great archbishop of that name, 
a family of noted prudence and resolution. With him and two of 
his sisters I had an entire and free friendship ; one of them was the 
wife of Dr. Spencer, a bosom friend, and some time com-pupil 
with Mr. Hooker in Corpus Christi College in Oxford, and after 
president of the same.” 

On the 31st of March, 1631, Walton lost his revered friend, 
Dr. Donne, who some time before his death caused seyeral seals to 
be made of heliotropian, or blood-stone, and engraved with a 
representation of the Saviour extended on an anchor, instead of 
the cross, which he presented to his most intimate friends, among 
whom were Sir Henry Wotton, Dr. Hall, Bishop of Exeter, Dr. 
Duppa, afterwards Bishop of Salisbury, Dr. King, afterwards 
Bishop of Chichester, George Herbert, the author of ‘The Temple, 
and Walton, who always used the seal, which is impressed on his 
will and also on that of his son. 

Sir Henry Wotton haying intended to write the life of Donne, 
he requested Walton to collect materials for the purpose. This 
Walton did, and in his ‘Reliquia Wottoniane’ quotes a letter 
from Wotton, “In answer of a letter (from Walton) requesting 
him to perform his promise of writing the Life of Dr. Donne.” 

In this letter to “my worthy friend” Wotton says he will 
endeayour to perform his promise, and finishes by hoping “ shortly 
to enjoy your ever welcome company in this approaching time of 
the Fly and the Cork, and so I rest. 

“Your very hearty poor friend to serve you, 
' “HL Worron.” 


* Extract from the Register of “Maryagyes” in the parish of St. Mildred, 
Canterbury, for the year 1626: “ Isaack Walton and Rachel Floud were maryed 
the 27th day of December.” 
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In another letter to Walton he mentions an attack of 
“those splenetic yapours that are called hypochondriacal ;_ of 
which most say, the cure is good company; and I desire no 
better physician than your self.” 

Sir Henry Wotton died in the ensuing December (1639), and 
Walton hearing that Dr. Donne’s sermons were about to be 
published without a life of the author, he determined to supply 
the deficiency from the materials he had collected at the sugges- 
tion of Sir Henry Wotton. In his characteristic ‘ Introduction’ to 
the ‘ Life of Dr. Donne’ Walton refers to this matter as follows — 

“If that great master of language and art, Sir HenryWotton, 
the late Provost of Eton College, had lived to see the publication 
of these Sermons, he had presented the world with the author's 
life exactly written ; and it was pity he did not, for it was a work 
worthy his undertaking, and he fit to undertake it.” After 
mentioning Wotton’s having asked him to collect “some 
particulars” of the life which he “did most gladly undertake the 
employment, and continued it with great content, till I had made 
my collection ready to be augmented and completed by his 
matchless pen; but then death preyented his intentions.” 

“When I heard that sad news, and heard also, that these 
sermons were to be printed, and want the author's life, which I 
thought to be very remarkable; indignation or grief (indeed I 
know not which) transported me so far that I reviewed my 
forsaken collections, and resolyed the world should see the best 
plain picture of the author's life that my artless pencil guided by 
the hand of truth could present to it... . . 

The first volume of Donne’s sermons, to which his life was 
prefixed, was published in 1640 in folio, by John Marriott, 
probably, says Sir Harris Nicolas, the father of the Richard 
Marriott who was Walton's friend as well as publisher for nearly 
half a century. 

Walton’s first essay as a biographer was highly applauded by 
his contemporaries. King Charles I. honoured it with his appro- 
bation, and the learned and “eyer memorable” John Hales, who 
was styled from his vast erudition “the walking library,” told 
Dr. King that “he had not seen a life written with more ad- 
vantage to the subject, or more reputation to the writer than 
that of Dr. Donne.” 

Following still the life of Walton by Sir Harris Nicolas, by 

e2 
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far the most complete extant, we find that he corrects Sir John 
Hawkins’s statement that in 1632 Walton “ was living in Chancery 
Lane, in a house a few doors higher up on the left hand than the 
one he had previously occupied,” by a reference to the parish 
books of St. Dunstan’s, from which it appears his residence from 
1628 to 1644 was “about the seventh house on the left-hand 
side,” though, unlike most other houses, that of Walton is not 
called a shop. Irom these records it also appears that he filled a 
parish office in December, 1632; served on the jury in 1633; was 
appointed a constable on the 20th of December, 1636; was again 
on the grand jury in 1638; was one of the overseers of the poor 
and a sidesman on the 18th of April, 1639; and a vestryman in 
February, 1640. 

During Walton’s residence in Chancery Lane he experienced 
seyere afflictions, by the loss of no less than seven children, besides 
his, wife and her mother, Mrs. Floud. The names of Walton's 
children who died young were: Izaak, baptized 19th December, 
1627, and buried March 28, 1631; John, baptized July 23, 1629, 
and is presumed to haye died soon afterwards ; Thomas, baptized 
January 20, 1630-1, and buried March 6 following; Henry, 
baptized 12th October, 1632 and buried on the 17th of the same 
month; Henry, baptized March 21, 1633-4, and buried 4th 
December, 1634; Thomas, buried 19th August 1637; and Anne, 
born 10th of July, 1640, and died 11th May, 1642. 

On the 10th of July, 1640, Walton’s wife was delivered of a 
daughter, but she only survived the birth of the infant about six 
weeks; and dying the 22nd was buried in St. Dunstan’s on the 
25th of August following. 

“Walton,” says Sir Harris Nicolas, “has described an 
affectionate and dutiful wife, and the happiness of the married 
state, with so much effect, that it is probable his own home 
presented him with the originals. Speaking of Herbert and his 
wife, he observes, ‘The Eternal Loyer of mankind made them 
happy in each other's mutual and equal affections and compliance ; 
indeed so happy that there never was any opposition betwixt 
them, unless it were a contest which should most incline to £) 
compliance with the other’s desires. And though this begot, and 
continued in them, such a mutual love, and joy, and content, as 
was no way defective; yet this mutual content, and loye, and joy, 
did receive a daily augmentation, by such daily obligingness 
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to each other, as still added such new affluences to the former 
fulness of these divine souls, as was only improyable in heayen ; 
where they now enjoy it. His most pleasing picture of wedded 
happiness is, however, in his life of Bishop Sanderson ; ‘The Giver 
of all good things was so good to him as to give him such a wife as 
was suitable to his own desires; a wife that made his life happy, 
by being always content when he was cheerful; that was always 
cheerful when he was content; that divided her joys with him, 
and abated of his sorrow, by bearing a part of that burden: a wife 
that demonstrated her affection by a cheerful obedience to all his 
desires during the whole course of his life; and at his death too, 
for she outlived him, ” 

Walton continued to reside in Chancery Lane until about 
August, 1644. He was appointed examiner of St. Dunstan’s on the 
27th of August, 1641; and in February, 1644, was elected a 
vestryman of that parish; but at a vestry holden on the 20th of 
August, in the same year, another person was chosen, “in the 
room of Isaak Walton lately departed out of this parish and 
dwelling elsewhere.” 

From 1644 to 1651 there is some uncertainty as to where 
Walton lived. Wood the Oxford antiquary tells us that “ finding it 
dangerous for honest men to be there, he left that city (London), 
and lived sometimes at Stafford and elsewhere ; but mostly in the 
families of the eminent clergymen of England, of whom he was 
much beloved.” 

It is probable that when Walton left London, he had made 
sufficient to retire on comfortably (see his will) and now continued 
those literary pursuits to which he was devoted, and for which 
he would find ample material in the libraries of his friends. If 
he eyer resided at or near Stafford, it was most probably on the 
property referred to in his will as “a farme or land nere to 
Stafford: which I bought of Mr. Walter Noell.” The house on 
this property is shown in the plate entitled “ Walton’s house at 
Shallowford.” * While making some inquiries at Stafford, the 
most interesting relic I came across was a Note by Walton 
referring to this farm and to the Mr. Noel mentioned in his will; 
of this note I have had a facsimile made from a photograph by 
Mr. Flamark, kindly lent me by Mr. Alderman Shallcross of 


* Also called Shalford. 
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Stafford ; it appears a little difficult to decipher at first, chiefly 
owing to the letter 4 being made like a German / with loop 
below the line. I read the Note thus :— 

Nore 

That I have [in hand ?) besyde this lease two assurances past to me of 
the land in Halfhed. Since the first assurance, Mr. Walter Noell has sould all 
his land in Halfhed and elsewhere, (after his death) but Mr. [? sd° for said] 
Martin Noell. now note. that if ever Mr. Martin Noell’s heirs come to lay clame 
unto my land in Halfhed, this lease intytells me to all their land. And note 
that noe other can lay any clame to it. So that I think my folks to have an 
undoubted tytell. 

Izaak Watton. 
Oct. 23, 1676. 
Note that I have now had peaceable possetion of it—22 years. 

This Note shows us about what date Walton purchased the 
Shallowford property. It is dated Oct. 23, 1676, and in it 
Walton says he “has now had peaceable possession of it 
twenty-two years,” ze., since 1656. The Note is an assertion of 
Walton’s right and title to the property; this would seem to 
have been questioned by the Martin Noel referred to in it. 

Walton’s description and bequeathal of this property are given 
in his will (see p. xxxy). He left it to his son Izaak, and in the 
event, as happened, of his death without issue, to the Corporation 
of Stafford “for the good and benefit of some of the said town: ” 
and if the Corporation of Stafford “shall prove so negligent 
or dishonest as not to employ the rent by me given as 
intended” . . . . the property was to go to the Town of Ecleshall. 
Although the estate has not been forfeited by the Corporation 
of Stafford, complaints have now and then been made that they 
have not always fulfilled the terms of the trust. 


Toe Watton Cuariry 


is thus entered in the Records of the Parish of St. Mary at 
Stafford :— 


The Gift of M* Isaac Walton, borne in Y* Burrough of 
Stafford, A worthy & generous benefactor to this Burrough as 
followeth. 

First y° said M‘. Walton in his life tyme gave a garden of 
eight shillings a yeare in y* possession of widdow Tildesley to buy 
coales for y° poore yearely about Christmas. 
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Also y* said M*. Walton in his life tyme gave 22 pounds to 
build a stone wall about S‘. Chad’s church yard in this Burrough, 
and alsoe set forth 9 boys apprentices, and gave to each 5 pounds, 


viz. 
SamueL Hensaaw. Francis Bariey. Ricrarp Lees. 
Ricuarp Hanson. Joun Bourton. Grorcr Surron. 
DanteL Butrock. James Ea ron. Apam Huppa. 


The said M* Walton at his death gave by his Will to this 
Burrough one Messuage or Tenement in Shalford in this county 
w" all the lands thereto belonging, of the yearly value of 
£20. 10. 6. besides Taxes and Repairs to the use hereafter as in & 
by his Will is mentioned, viz. 

“T would have & doe give 10 pounds of the said rent to bind 
out yearley 2 boys y° sonns of honest & poore parents to be 
apprentices to some tradesmen or handicraft men to y° intent 
y® said boys may y° better afterwards gett their owne living. And 
I doe also giue 5 pounds yearley out of y* said rent to be given to 
some maid servant y' hath attained y° age of 21 yeares not less & 
dwelt long in one service or to some honest poore man’s daughter 
y‘ hath attained to y' age to bee paid her at or on y® day of her 
marriage. And this being done my will is, that what rent shall 
remaine of y* said farme or land shall be disposed of as followeth. 
First I doe give yearley 20 shillings to bee by the Major of 
Stafford and those that shall collect the said rent and dispose of it 
as I have or shall hereafter direct. And that what money or rent 
shall remain undisposed of shall be employed to buy coles for 
some poore people that shall most need them in the said town: 
the said coales to bee delivered in the last week in January or 
every first weeke in February. J say then because I take that tyme 
to bee the hardest and most pincheinge tyme with poore people.” 


The words in italics are characteristic—as indeed is the 
whole bequest—of the kind old man; the reward to the maid 
servant who has “dwelt long in one service” would seem to 
indicate that the great “domestic question” was not unknown in 
Walton’s time. The writer of “ A Letter to the Inhabitants of 
Stafford,” published in 1808, who criticises the manner in which 
this charity had been administered, says that as regards the legacy 
to the maid seryant it has been almost inyariably the practice 
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of the Mayors of Stafford to give it to their own servants, and 
that too without reference always to the length of their services. 

In 1808 the yearly rent of Walton’s farm was £80. In 1827 
it appears to have been about the same yalue. In the Chantry 
treasurer's account for the half-year ending 1858, this gift is only 
£32 19s. dd., viz. dividends £9 9s. 4d. (part of the land was 
purchased by the London and North-Western Railway Co.), and 
rent pew W. Ward, £23 10s. 0d. 

On May 5, 1873, “schemes for the management of the Free 
Grammar School of King Edward VI, of Queen Elizabeth’s 
Grant, and of the charities of William Farmer, Rebecca 
Crompton, and Izaak Walton, at Stafford” were approved by 
Her Majesty the Queen in Council. 

Even with the best intentions it is often impossible now-a- 
days to administer a charity exactly in accordance with the 
instructions of its founder two centuries ago, and Walton would 
perhaps be satisfied with the manner in which his bequest 
is now treated; viz., under clause 1 of one of the schemes just 
mentioned it is now applied for the adyancement of education, 
although the present Grammar School can hardly be said to be 
open to the “sonns of honest & poore parents.” Clause 4 
was as follows: “From the date of the scheme all lands and 
hereditaments, not being copyhold, belonging to any of these 
trusts, and all terms, estates, and interests therein, shall vest in 
the Official Trustee of Charity Lands, and his successors. And all 
stock in the public funds and other securities belonging to any 
of these Trusts shall be transferred to and vest in the Official 
Trustees of Charitable Funds, by whom the dividends and 
income arising therefrom shall be from time to time paid to the 
Governing Body or their order.” 

In Clause 5 an exception is made as regards “ Special Trusts,” 
and the Goyerning Body is instructed to apply the £5 yearly left 
by Walton for a maid servant who has been long in one service, 
or a poor man’s daughter, and the £35 left by him for coals for 
the poor yearly for these specific purposes. 

A rough calculation shows that the poor of Stafford haye had, 
or should have had, about fifteen thousand tons of coal, and 
deserving maid servants oyer a thousand pounds from one part of 
Walton’s gift; it is satisfactory to know they continue to benefit 
in this way, and that the remainder of the fund helps to maintain 
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the Free Grammar School of King Edward VI. at Stafford, in 
which school it is pretty certain Walton was for some years a 
scholar. 

About the year 1646, six years after losing his first wife, 
Walton married Anne, daughter of Thomas Ken, an attorney in 
the Court of Common Pleas, “ whose family,” says Dr. Zouch, “of 
an ancient extraction, was united by alliance with several noble 
houses, and had possessed a yery plentiful fortune for many 
generations, haying been known by the name of the Kens of Kens 
Place, Somersetshire.” She was the half-sister of Thomas Ken, 
afterwards the deprived Bishop of Bath and Wells. Walton was 
fifty-three at the time of his second marriage, his wife being about 
five and thirty; he himself tells us in the inscription on her 
monument in Worcester Cathedral that she was, “A woman of 
remarkable prudence, and of the primitive piety; her great and 
general knowledge being adorn’d with such true humility, and 
blest with soe much Christian meeknesse as made her worthy of 
a more memorable monument.” It is certain from these lines and 
others addressed to her by Walton that their married life of 
sixteen years was a very happy one. The first child of this 
marriage was a daughter, Anne, born on March 11, 1648. In 
1650 a son was born and baptized on February 10 in St. James's 
Church, Clerkenwell, in which parish Walton was then living; 
but this child lived but a few months, making the eighth of 
Walton's children which he had lost by death. In the following 
year another son was born, the note of his birth being thus 
entered by Walton in the family prayer book, “My last son Isaac 
born the 7th of September, 1651, at half an hour after two o'clock 
in the afternoon, being Sunday, and so was baptized in the 
evening by Mr. Thornton in my house in Clerkenwell. Mr. 
Henry Davison and Brother Beauchamp were his God-fathers, 
and Mrs. Row his God-mother.” 

Sir Harry Nichols, who was indefatigable in his search 
through parish registers, says that, “Walton seems to have 
resided at Clerkenwell from 1650 until 1661; the last time that 
his name is on the books is an entry of his contribution to the 
Poor’s Rate in November, 1661.’* 


* In a deed to which Walton was a party, he was, in December, 1658, 
described as “ Isaacke Walton of Worson Farme, in the parish of St. Marye’s, in 
Stafford, in the county of Stafford, Gent.” 
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It was during Walton’s residence in Clerkenwell that the 
first edition of The Compleat Angler (1653) was published, and 
we may easily imagine him as often walking to the office of his 
friend and publisher Richard Marriot, in St. Dunstan's Church- 
yard, Fleet Street, to look over proofs and arrange about the 
illustrations (one of them is reproduced in facsimile on the 
half-title of Part I. of The Compleat Angler in this edition). 

It was also during this period that occurred the incident of 
his being instrumental in preserving the lesser George, which 
belonged to Charles II, as related by Ashmole in his History 
of the Order of the Garter. 

Soon after the battle of Worcester, September 3, 1651, when 
Cromwell defeated the King with a loss of six thousand men, and 
all their baggage, a collar of S$, and a garter which belonged 
to his Majesty, formed part of the spoil, and were brought to the 
Parliament a few days afterwards by Major Corbet, who was 
despatched by Cromwell with an account of his victory. The 
Sovereign’s lesser George was, however, preserved by Colonel 
Blague, who, having taken shelter at Blore Pipe House, two miles 
from Eccleshall in Staffordshire, then the residence of Mr. George 
Barlow, delivered the jewel into that gentleman's custody. In 
the ensuing week, Mr. Barlow carried it to Robert Milward, 
Esquire, who was at that time a prisoner in the garrison of 
Stafford, and Milward shortly afterwards gave it into “the trusty 
hands” of Mr. Izaak Walton, to conyey to Colonel Blague, who 
was confined by the Parliament in the Tower of London. It is 
said that Blague “considering it had already passed so many 
dangers, was persuaded it could yet secure one hazardous attempt 
of his own;” and having made his escape from the Tower, he 
had the gratification of restoring the George to the king. Ash- 
mole relates this anecdote from the statements of Blague, 
Milward, and Walton, and speaks of the latter as, “A man 
well known, and as well beloved of all good men, and will be 
better known to posterity by his ingenious pen in the ‘Lives’ 
of Dr. Donne, Sir Henry Wotton, Mr. Richard Hooker, and 
Mr. George Herbert.” 

Ashmole’s account makes it clear that Walton was on a visit 
to Stafford in September, 1651, and the frequent references in his 
writings to the bloodshed, misery, and ruin, caused by the Civil 
Wars, were undoubtedly the result of his own experience. 


f2 
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The journey of a private citizen from London to Stafford, and 
from Stafford to London, must indeed haye been difficult and 
dangerous when the roads and towns were full of rough soldiery 
flushed with success or desperate from defeat. Robbery was the 
least one might expect from Cavalier or Roundhead under such 
circumstances, the only difference being that in one case it was 
most probably accompanied by an oath, and in the other by a 
prayer for the regeneration of the victim. 

Between 1651 and 1661 almost the only particulars we haye 
of Walton are from scattered references in his works published 
during the period. As Sir H. Nicolas says, it is curious that the 
Mr. Offley, to whom Walton dedicated his Compleat Angler, who 
died in 1658, is not referred to in the next edition of that work, 
published in 1661, although the deaths of his two angling friends 

“Nat and R. Roe are pathetically alluded to. In the former 
editions he spoke of “the days and times when honest Nat and 
R. R. and I go a fishing together ;” in that of 1661 he says, “in 
such days and times as I haye laid aside business, and gone a 
fishing with honest Nat and R. Roe; but they are gone, and with 
them most of my pleasant hours, even as a shadow that passeth 
away, and returns not.” 

Walton lost his second wife, Anne, in 1662. A small oyal 
monument of white marble to be found in our Lady’s chapel in 
the cathedral of Worcester records her death in the following 
words :— 

Ex terris 
Vi 
M. S. 
Here lyeth buryed soe much as 
could dye, of ANNE the wife of 
IZAAK WALTON 


who was 
A woman of remarkable prudence, 
and of the Primitive Piety; her great 
and generall knowledge; being adorn’d 
with such true Humility, and blest 
with soe much Christian meekenesse ; as 
made her worthy of a more memorable 
Monument. 
She dyed (Alas that she is dead!) 
the 17th of Aprill 1662 Aged 52 
Study to be like her. 
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Sir Harris Nicolas says that a draft of this epitaph* in 
Walton’s own hand is written in his Prayer Book, which indicates 
clearly that it was composed by him, and that as his friend Dr. 
Morley was at that time Bishop of Worcester, it is reasonable to 
suppose that he went to Worcester on a visit to the bishop. In 
1662 Dr. Morley was translated to the see of Winchester, and 
appears soon afterwards to have inyited his old friend Walton, 
who was then still living in Clerkenwell, to live with him at 
Winchester in the episcopal residence: in this quiet retteat he 
passed the rest of his life, writing those charming biographies of 
great divines which will be referred to in the Note on his 
literary work, and there can be little doubt that on the banks of 
the Itchin and other prolific trout streams near Winchester, the 
old angler spent many a pleasant day. 

In December, 1662, Walton obtained from his friend, Gilbert 
Sheldon, Bishop of London, a lease of a newly-erected building, 
adjoining a house called the Cross Keys in Paternoster Row, for 
forty years, at the yearly rent of forty shillings, which premises 
were burnt in the great fire of London. 

On the Ist of July, 1670, Walton presented a petition, in 
which he is described as “ Isaac Walton, gentleman,” to the “ Court 
of Judicature for determination of differences touching houses 
burnt in London,” stating that the premises in Paternoster Row, 
which he held from Gilbert, late Bishop of London, were burnt in 
the late fire, and that he was willing to rebuild them, “so as he 
may be encouraged thereto by an increase of years to his term in 
being, and abatement of rent, as the court shall seem meet.” ‘The 
court decreed that Walton should rebuild the premises, haying his 
lease extended to sixty years at the old rent, and paying the 
arrears then due. 

In his dedication to Philip, Earl of Chesterfield, of the third 
edition of the ‘ Reliquia Wottoniane, dated Feb. 27, 1672, Walton 
refers to “My friend Mr. Charles Cotton,” and in a poem dated 
17th of January, 1672-3 we find Charles Cotton addressing his 
“old and most worthy friend, Mr. Izaak Walton, on his life of 


* The expression “of the Primitive Piety” means, 1 take it, Anne was a 
woman of simple piety, and does not refer, as has been surmised, to the faith of 
any particular section of Christians. Bishop Ken, Anne's brother, uses the 
expression “primitive piety” in the sense of simple picty in a letter he wrote 
to the Bishop of London in 1680.—Ep. 
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Dr. Donne, &c.” In this poem Cotton speaks of Walton as “the 
best friend I now or eyer knew,” the two last verses running 
as follows :— 

“In which estate, I ask no more of fame, 


Nor other monument of honour claim, 
Than that of your true friend to advance my name. 


“And if your many merits shall have bred 
An abler pen, to write your life when dead, 
I think an honester can not be read.” 


Jan. 17, 1672. 


Cuartes Corron. 


When Walton and Cotton first met is uncertain; but, as Sir 
Harris Nicolas points out, Walton was evidently acquainted with 
Cotton's father, it is then probable that the two friends met first 
in London, and that their common loye of angling led to many a 
pleasant discourse on the art. Walton would instruct his young 
friend in the mysteries of bait-fishing of all kinds, and discourse 
in his own genial and discursive manner of fishing in particular 
and all the world in general. Cotton doubtless painted in poetic 
language the natural beauties of Dove Dale, Beresford Dale, in 
which was his home, and the fascination of fly-fishing for trout 
and grayling; it is quite certain he persuaded the old London 
Angler to pay him a visit, which was several times repeated. 
Then, when Walton is preparing his fifth edition, what more 
natural than his experiences, under Cotton’s guidance, in fly- 
fishing should lead him to desire to make his work more perfect 
in this branch of the art, and accept his fly-fishing friend’s offer 
to supply the deficiency. No practical fly-fisher and angler for 
trout and grayling can read Cotton's clear, simple and practical 
directions without feeling intuitively that he was a perfect master 
of the art as practised in his time, and killed more of these fish 
with the fly than any angler before him or for a long time after- 
wards. I haye often fished the water which Cotton and Walton 
fished, in the neighbourhood of Hartington and down through 
Beresford Dale and its lovely sylvan scenery, and on, past his 
favourite Pike Pool through Doye Dale—the most exquisite little 
Dale in this country, in my opinion—and I never fished it without 
thinking of Cotton’s directions as to fishing fine and far off and 
using fine tackle, for the water is generally crystal clear, and the 
trout and grayling both keen-eyed and fastidious. The single 
hair next the hook which Cotton recommends is to this day the 
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most sportsmanlike link between the hook and the main line 
that an angler can use; I say most sportsmanlike because while 
it may be as fine as drawn gut, it is not so strong, and conse- 
quently requires more skill in the handling. But trout are not 
so plentiful as in Cotton’s time, at any rate anglers are far more 
numerous, and although a single hair line is still considered by 
very many north country anglers as the best, I always use and 
always advise the use of fine gut, simply because you may make a 
basket with gut while you are killing a brace or two on hair; 
and to any one whose opportunities for fishing are limited to 
a week or two in the season, this is a great consideration. 
On our Hampshire and other streams, where trout run larger 
than they do as a rule in the north, the use of single hair 
is practically unknown. 

The genuine esteem and friendship in which Walton and 
Cotton held each other is one of the most charming episodes in 
literary history, and it says much for the influence of our art that 
it should have so united the quiet, good old London citizen with 
Charles Cotton, a man who, judging from his writings, must haye 
been, to say the least of it, somewhat of a Bohemian. It is a 
thousand pities that Walton, who has left us some of the most 
perfect biographies in the language, gives us such scanty references 
to his own life; one would have liked to have read descriptions 
from his own pen of his journeys to Derbyshire to enjoy the hearty 
hospitality of his friend, of his fishing there in the Dove and 
Manifold, of his visits to his property at Stafford during the Civil 
War, already referred to, of his life at Winchester ; for the little 
we do know of him makes us wish to know more. 

The best idea of Walton’s character will be obtained by 
reading his delightful “Lives” of Dr. Donne, Sir Henry Wotton, 
Mr. Richard Hooker, Mr. George Herbert and Dr. Sanderson, 
and, of course, his Compleat Angler. He expressly tells us in 
his “ Address to the Reader” of the latter, that 

“And I wish the reader also to take notice that in writing of 
it I have made myself a recreation of a recreation; and that it 
might prove so to him, and not read dull and tediously, I have in 
several places mixed, not any scurrility, but some innocent harmless 
mirth, of which, if thou be a severe, sour complexioned man, then 
LI here disallow thee to be a competent judge ; but divines say, there 
are offences given, and offences not given but taken. 
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“And I am the willinger to justify the pleasant part of it, 
because though it is known I can be serious at seasonable times ; 
yet the whole discourse is, or rather was, a picture of my own 
disposition, especially in such days and times as I have laid aside 
business, and gone a fishing with honest Nat and R. Roe; but they 
are gone, and with them most of my pleasant hours, even as a 
shadow that passeth away and returns not.” 

Every angler, at least every trout and grayling angler, should 
make one grateful pilgrimage to the Fishing House erected by 
Cotton in 1674, and referred to by him thus: “ My house stands 
upon the margin of one of the finest rivers for trouts and grayling 
in England; I have lately built a little fishing-house upon it, 
dedicated to anglers, over the door of which you will see the two 
first letters of my father Walton’s name and mine twisted in 
cypher.” This monogram appeared on the title-page of the second 
part of the fifth edition of The Compleat Angler, and our facsimile 
of it is made from a copy of that edition. Mr. Bankart’s views of 
the fishing-house give a very clear idea of its present appearance, 
after restoration by the Beresford Hope family, for, during the two 
centuries and more of its existence, it has passed through periods 
of careless neglect as well as of careful attention, and it is a little 
uncertain how much of the original building remains. Hawkins 
describes the exterior as adorned with paintings, in fresco, of 
Cotton, Walton, and the boy who carried their fishing-gear for 
them and brought them their pipes and tobacco. We can 
imagine Walton saying what Viator says to Piscator about this 
fishing-house :— 

Viator. But Iam the most pleased with this little house of 
anything I ever saw: It stands in a kind of Peninsula too, with a 
delicate clear Riyer about it. I dare hardly go in, lest I should 
not like it so well within as without; but by your leave, I’le 
try. Why, this is better and better, fine lights, finely wains- 
coted, and all exceeding neat, with a Marble Table and all in 
the middle! 

Piscator. Enough, Sir, enough, I haye laid open to you the 
part where I can worst defend myself, and now you attaque me 
there. Come Boy set two Chairs, and whilst I am taking a Pipe 
of Tobacco, which is alwaies my Breakfast, we will, if you please, 
talk of some other subject. 
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The keystone over the door of the Fishing-House still remains 
with its dedication 
PISCATORIBVS 


SACRVM. 
1674. 


and the monogram, I find a pretty engraving of it in the first 
edition of Major's ‘ Walton’ published in 1823. 


“After the Restoration,’ says Dr. Zouch, “Walton and 
his daughter had apartments constantly reserved for them in 
the houses of these two Prelates* .... The worthy son of 
a worthy father had no cause to complain that his merit was 
unnoticed, or unrewarded. Mr. Isaac Walton, junior, was educated 

_at Christchurch, in Oxford. Whilst he was Bachelor of Arts, he 
attended his uncle, Mr. Ken, to Rome, where he was present at 
the jubilee appointed by Pope Clement. X. in 1765.” Cotton 
mentions in Chapter VI. of his part of The Compleat Angler young 
Walton's visit to Rome thus. 

Viator. But what haye we got here? a rock springing up 
in the middle of the river. This is one of the oddest sights that 
ever I saw. 

Piscator. Why, Sir, from that pike that you see standing up 
there distant from the rock, this is called Pike Pool}; and young 
Mr. Isaae Walton was so pleased with it, as to draw it in 
landscape in black and white, ina blank book I haye at home, as 
he has done several prospects of my house also, which I keep for a 
memorial of his fayour, and will shew you when we come up to 
dinner. 

Viator. Was young Master Isaac Walton been here too? 

Piscator. Yes, marry has he, sir, and that again, and again 
too, and in France since, and at Fome, and at Venice, and I can't 
tell where: but I intend to ask him a great many hard questions 
so soon as I can see him, which will be, God willing, next month. 

“On his return to England,” says Zouch, “ young Walton 
retired to the Uniyersity of Oxford, to prosecute his studies. 
Having afterward accepted an invitation from Bishop Ward, to 
become his domestic chaplain, he was preferred (1681) to the 


* Dr. Morley, Bishop of Winchester, and Dr. Ward, Bishop of Salisbury. 
} Mr. Bankart gives us two charming views of Pike Pool (see List of 
Illustrations in this edition). 
VOL. I. g 
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Rectory of Polshot, near Devizes, in Wiltshire, and elected a Canon 
of Salisbury. He afforded much assistance to Dr. John Walker, 
when engaged in his ‘ History of the sufferings of the Clergy, 
communicating to him a variety of materials for that excellent 
work.” 

Walton died at Winchester on the 15th of December, 1683, 
during the memorable frost of that year, at the Prebendal house 
of his son-in-law Dr. Hawkins, whom, as he says in his will, he 
loved as his own son. It was his express desire that his burial 
might be near the place of his death, privately, and free from any 
ostentation or charge. He was buried in Winchester Cathedral, 
in Prior Silkstead’s Chapel; a large black marble slab in the 
floor of the chapel marks his resting-place, “the morning sun- 

_ shine falls directly on it, reminding the contemplative man of 
the mornings when he was for so many years up and abroad with 
his angle.” 

The following is a copy of the inscription on Walton’s tomb- 
stone. 


HERE RESTETH THY BODY OF 
Mr. ISAAC WALTON 


H 
WHO DYED THE 15 or DeceMBer 
1683 


Alas hee's gone before. 

Gone to returne no more! 
Our panting Breasts aspire 
After their aged Sire, 

Whose wellspent life did last, 
Full ninety yeares and past, 
But now he hath begun 

That which will ne’re be done 
Crown'd with eternal blisse : 
We wish our Souls with his. 


Voris MODESTIS SIC FLERUNT LIBERI. 


Watton’s WILL. 
August the 9°, 1683, 
dn the Name of God, Amen. I, Izaak Waxtox, the elder in the 
ninetyeth yeare of my age, and in perfect memory for wich praysed be 
God: but considering how sodainly I may be deprived of boeth doe therfore 
make this my last will and testament as followeth and first, I doe declare 
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my beleife to be that there is only one God who hath made the whole world, 
and me and all mankinde to whome I shall give an account of all my 
actions which are not to be justified, but I hope pardoned, for the 
merits of my Saviour Jesus.—And because the profession of Christianity 
does at this time, seime to be subdevided into papist and protestant, I 
take it to be at least convenient to declare my beleife to be in all poynts 
of faith, as the Church of England now professeth. And this I doe the 
rather, because of a very long and very trew friendship with some of the 
Roman Church. 

And for my worldly estate, (which I have neither got by falsehood or 
flattery or the extreme crewelty of the law of this nation,) I doe hereby 
give and bequeth it as followeth—First I give my son-in-law Doc’ Hawkins 
and to his Wife, to them I give all my tytell and right of or in a part of 
a howse and shop in Pater-noster-rowe in London: which I hold by lease 
from the Lord Bishop of London for about 50 years to come. And I doe 
also give to them all my right and tytell of or to a howse in Chansery-lane, 
London; where in Mrs. Greinwood now dwelleth, in which is now about 
_16 years to come. I give these two leases to them, they saving my executor 
from all damage concerning the same. 

And I give to my son Izaak, all my right and tytell to a lease of 
Norington farme, which I hold from the lord Be of Winton. And I doe 
also give him all my right and tytell to a farme or land nere to Stafford : 
which I bought of M* Walter Noell: I say, I give it to him and his heares 
for ever. but upon the condition following. Namely—If my sone shall 
not marry before he shall be of the age of forty and one yeare; or being 
marryed shall dye before the saide age and leve noe son to inherit the saide 
farme or land: or if his son or sonns shall not live to ataine the age of 
twentie and one yeare, to dispose otherwayes of it, then I give the saide 
farm or land to the towne or corperation of Stafford (im which I was 
borne,) for the good and benefit of some of the saide towne, as I shall 
direct and as followeth. but first note, that it is at this present time rented 
for 21% 10" a yeare (and is like to hold the said rent, if care is taken to 
keipe the barn and howsing in repair) and I would have and doe give ten 
pownd of the saide rent, to bind out yearely two boyes, the sons of honest 
and pore parents to be apprentises to som tradesmen or handy-craft-men, to 
the intent the saide boyes may the better afterward get their owne living.— 
And I doe also give five pownd yearly, out of the said rent, to be given 
to some maid-servant, that hath attain’d the age of twenty and one yeare 
(not less), and dwelt long in one servis, or to some honest pore man’s daughter, 
that hath attain’d to that age, to be paide her, at or on the day of her 
marriage—And this, being done, my will is, that what rent shall remaine of 
the saide farm or land shall be disposed of as followeth. 

First I doe give twenty shillings yearely, to be spent by the Mayor of 
Stafford, and those that shall colect the said rent; and dispose of it as I 
shall hereafter direct. And that what mony or rent shall remaine undisposed 
offe shall be imployed to buie coles for some pore people, that shall most 
neide them in the saide towne; the saide coles to be delivered the last weike 
in Janewary, or in every first weike in Febrewary ; I say then, because I take 
that time to be the hardest and most pinching time with pore people. And 
God reward those that shall do this with out partialitie and with honestie 
and a good contience. 
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And if the saide Mayor and others of the saide towne of Stafford, shall 
prove so necligent or dishonest as not to imploy the rent by me given as 
intended and exprest in this my will, (which God forbid,) then I give the 
saide rents and profits, of the saide farm or land, to the towne and chiefe 
magestrats or governors of Ecles-hall, to be disposed by them in such manner 
as I have ordered the disposall of it, by the towne of Stafford—the said 
Farme or land being near the towne of Ecles-hall. 

And I give to my son-in-law D' Hawkins (whome I love as my owne 
son) and to my dafter his wife, and my son Izaak to each of them a ring 
with these words or motto;—* Love my memory, I. W. obiit,” to the Lord Br 
of Winton a ring with this motto—* A mite for a million, I. W. obiit,” and to 
the friends hearafter named I give to each of them a ring with this motto 
“A friend's farewell I. W. obiit.” And my will is, the said rings be deliverd 
within fortie dayes after my deth, and that the price or valew of all the 
saide rings shall be 13° 4" a piece. 

I give to Doctor Hawkins Doctor Donns Sermons; which I have hear'd 
preacht, and read with much content. to my son Izaak I give Doc' Sibbs his 

. Soules Conflict and to my doughter his Brewsed Reide; desiring them to reade 
them so, as to be well acquainted with them. and I also give to her all my 
bookes at Winchester and Droxford, and what ever in those two places are or 

I can call mine; except a trank of linen, which I give to my son Izaak, but 
if he doe not live to marry, or make use of it, then I give the same to 
my grand-dafter, Anne Hawkins: And I give my dafter Doc’ Halls Works 
which will be now at Farnham. 

To my son Izaak I give all my books, (not yet given) at Farnham Castell 
and a deske of prints and pickters; also a cabinet nere my bedshead, in w 
are som littell things that he will valew, tho of noe greato worth. 

And my will and desyre is, that he will be kinde to his Ante Beacham 
and his ant Rose Ken: by allowing the first about fiftie shilling a yeare in or 
for bacon and cheise (not more) and paying 4 £! a yeare toward the bordin 
of her son’s dyut to M' John Whitehead for his Ante Ken, I desyre him to be 
kind to her according to her necessitie and his owne abillitie. and I commend 
one of her children to breide up (as I have saide & intend to doe) if he shall 
be able to doe it. as I know he will; for, they be good folke. 

' Igive to M* John Darbishire the Sermons of M™ Antony Faringdon, or of 
D* Sanderson, which my executor thinks fit. to my servant Thomas Edghill I 
give five pownd in money, and all my clothes linen and wollen (except one 
snite of clothes, which I give to M' Holinshed, and forty shilling) if the saide 
Thomas be my servant at my deth, if not my cloths only. 

And I give my old friend M" Richard Marriott ten pownd in mony, to be 
paid him within 3 months after my deth, and I desyre my son to shew 
Kindenes to him if he shall neide, and my son can spare it. 

And I doe hereby will and declare my son Izaak to be my sole executor 
of this my last will and testament; and D' Hawkins, to see that he performs 
it, which I doubt not but he will. 

I desyre my buriall may be nere the place of my deth; and free from 
any ostentation or charg. but privately: this I make to be my last will, (to 
which I shall only add the codicell for rings,) this 16 day of August 1683. 


Witness to this will Tzaax Watton, 


The rings I give are as on the other side. 
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To my brother Ion Ken 
to my sister his wife 

to my brother Doc" Ken 
to my sister Pye 

to M' Francis Morley 

to 8" George Vernon 

to his wife 

to his 3 dafters 

to M™ Nelson 

to M* Rich Walton 

to M" Palmer 

to M" Taylor 

to M' Tho Garrard 

to the Lord Br of Sarum 
to M* Rede his servant 
to my coz. Dorothy Kenrick 
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to my brother Beacham 

to my sister his wife 

to the lady Anne How 

to M™ King Do' Philips wife 
to M" Valantine Harecourt 
to M" Elyza Johnson 

to M" Mary Rogers 
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to M™ Eliza Milward of Christ 


Church, Oxford 
to M' John Darbeshire 
to M" Vuedyill 
to M™ Rock 
to M* Peter White 
to M' John Lloyde 
to my cozen Greinsells widow 


to my coz. Lewin 16 

—~ to M* Walter Higgs M” Dalbin must not be forgotten. 
to M' Cha. Cotton 
to M' Rich. Marriot 
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Note that severall lines are blotted ont of this will for 
they were twice repeted: And, that this will is now signed 
and sealed, this twenty and fourth day of October 1683 in the 
presence of us— 


Izaak Watton. 

Witnes, Abra: Markland 

Jos: Taylor 
‘Thomas Crawley. 

Probatum apud London &. Coram veili et egregio viro d’no Thoma Exton 
Milite Legum D’core surio &@ quarto die mensis Februarii Anno D'ni (stylo 
Anglia) 1683 juramento Isaaci Walton jun“ filii d’ci def’ti et Extoris &@ cui ke. 
de bene &c. Jurat. 

It is impossible to read anything that Walton wrote without 
being impressed by the sterling honesty and kind-heartedness of 
the writer; it was in keeping with his character to ask his nearest 
and dearest, as he does in the will, to “Love my memory,” as if 
that could be necessary. His memory has been loyed and is 
loved by unnumbered numbers who haye been acquainted with 
him only through his writings. It was not the lucid instructions 
how to angle for trout and grayling, chub or dace, which have 
made his book one of the most widely read and most frequently 
reprinted of any the world has seen; it owes its undying popularity 
to the quaintly simple and sincere expression of love of Nature and 
human nature which eyery page exhibits. Moses Browne, author 
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of Piscatory Ecloques, &c., whose reprint of the Compleat Angler 
went through several editions, tells us that he undertook to 
reprint the work “at the invitation of a very ingenious and learned 
Jriend, who mentioned to me I remember in that conversation, his 
design to write the Life of Walton, and wish he had performed.” 
Seeing that the ingenious and learned friend referred to was none 
other than Dr. Samuel Johnson, we must all join with Moses 
Browne in regretting that he did not do it. “What,” [think I 
hear some reader say, “ Johnson, who described the whole art of 
the Complete Angler as that of a worm at one end of a line and a 
fool at the other, write the Life of Walton!” But Johnson never 
made any such epigram on angling—a flippant Frenchman is the 
author of this libel on our art. I should haye given some account 
of the commendations of Walton’s book which have been written 
by writers of note, but the enthusiastic manner in which this 
subject is treated in the “Chronicle” reprinted in this edition 
makes it unnecessary to recapitulate what is therein expressed so 
fully and so far more ably than I could do it; indeed the intro- 
duction of this Chronicle enables me to refer the reader to it 
for those details for which he would naturally look respecting 
the fortunes of the little book which was published two hundred 
and thirty-five years ago, and I am sure he will not be disap- 
pointed. 

I have marked, while again reading Walton's “ Lives,” many 
passages which I should haye much liked to give in this edition, 
because I think most anglers regard Walton only as the author of 
the work which is chiefly associated with his name; but I find 
they would oceupy too much space, and I must content myself 
with referring to them briefly in an account of Walton’s writings 
generally. My idea from the first, in connection with this edition, 
was to give representative pictures of the two rivers most in- 
timately connected with Walton and Cotton, viz. the Lea and the 
Dove, and if I haye been successful in this it is entirely due to the 
skill of my friends, Dr. Emerson and Mr. Bankart, who entered 
con amore into the idea, and whose photographs, rendered indelibly 
permanent by the photo-etching process of Messrs. Dawson, are 
given in these pages. 
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Sr. Dunsran’s In THE West 


Walton’s connection with the Parish of St. Dunstan’s. and the 
fact that the first edition of his book was published in St. 
Dunstan’s Churchyard, and this the hundredth edition in St. 
Dunstan’s House, almost on the same spot, makes it unnecessary to 
apologise for introducing an illustration of the church as it was in 


ST. DUNSTAN’S LN THE WEST (from an old engraving). 


Walton's time. The old print from which the illustration is made 
has the following brief history of the building. We may take it 
as probable that Richard Marriott’s shop was one of those shown, 
as his imprint mentions St. Dunstan’s Churchyard, Fleet Street, 
and this is the Fleet Street side of the church. 

“This church was dedicated to S‘ Dunstan, Archb? of Cant., 
who died 4.p, 990, and is commemorated May 19: y® Epithet of 
West is for distinction. It was anciently a Rectory in y° 
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Patronage of y* Conyent of West-minster, Richard de Barking, y° 
Abbot in 1237 granted y® Adyowson to K. Henry IIL, w™ 
continued in y* Crown till 1362; it was afterwards in y° B° of 
London, till 1386, when Robert de Braybroke y° B® granted it to 
y* Abbot and Convent of Premonastratenses of Alnwick in North- 
umb" where y* Patronage remained till their Suppression. K. 
Edw" VI. granted it to y° L' Dudley, but both y* Rectory and 
Adyowson of y°® Vicarage were after’ granted to S' Rich* Sack- 
ville, till alienated to George Riyers in 1625: it is now in y° gift 
of Joseph Taylor Esq’. The church luckily escaped y° fire in 1666, 
which stopp" within 3 houses, as did also another fire in 1730: y* 
clock and figures were put up in 1671, y* Church was thoroughly 
repaired, and y* roof considerably raised in 1701. It stands betw" 
Chancery Lane and I’etter Lane on y* N. side of Fleet-Street, in y° 
Ward of Farringdon without.” 


Sr. Mary’s Caurcu, Srarrorp. 


A few particulars respecting the church so intimately con- 
nected with Walton’s family will be of interest. The illustration 
is from an old oil painting kindly lent to me by Mr. E. J. Marsh. 
So far as I can at present learn it represents the church as it was 
when rebuilt, haying been destroyed by a violent storm in the 
year of Walton’s birth, 1593. Mr. Charles Calyert, Librarian of 
the ree Library, Stafford, in his interesting History of Stafford, 
quotes the following from Tanner's ‘Notitia Monastica:’ “The 
vhureh was given to the bishop and chapter of Lichfield and 
Coventry, by King Stephen (previous to 1136) in the same manner 
as those of Wolverhampton and Penkridge, being all very ancient 
free chapels royal, and small colleges. It was dedicated to the 
Blessed Virgin Mary.” The grant was made for the benefit of 
the soul of the King’s uncle. 

“It is supposed,” says Mr. Calyert, “ from indications at the 
western end, that the original church must haye been in the 
Anglo-Norman style, and must haye been rebuilt at an early date, 
as nearly the whole of the present building is in what is termed 
the Early English style, or in the earliest variety of pointed 
architecture. Originally there must haye been seyen altars, as 
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there are seyen piscine in the church. In 1840 the church was 
restored by the late Sir Gilbert Scott, at a cost of over £16,000, 
£5,000 being contributed by Jesse Watts Russell, Esq., of lam 
Hall, Staffordshire.” 

“The spire of St. Mary’s,” says Dr. Plot, “ was thought to be 
one of the highest in England, which being blown down twice 
(part, I suppose at one time, and part at another) A.p. 1593, beat 
down the church likewise on every side, which yet was repaired 


ST, MARY’S CHURCH, STAFFORD. 


again at great charge .p. 1594, as appears by the date engrayen 
in a stone on the north-west side of the battlements of the steeple 
just under the spout.” Stowe in his Chronicles (1611) thus refers 
to this event: “ In Staffordshire the shaft of the steeple in Stafford 
tower was rent in pieces along through the midst, and thrown 
upon the church, wherewith the saide roof is broken; 1,000 pound 
will not make it good.” An anecdote quoted by Mr. Carter from 
Dr. Plot, relates how Prince Rupert, in the presence of King 
VoL. I. h 
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Charles, “standing in Captain Richard Sneyd’s garden, at the 
High House there, at about sixty yards distance, he made a shot 
at the weathercock upon the steeple of the Collegiate Church of 
St. Mary, with a screw’d horseman’s pistol and single bullet, which 
pierced its tail, the hole plainly appearing to all that were below, 
which the King, then present, judging as a casualty only, the 
Prince presently proved the contrary by a second shot to the same 
effect.” 

St. Mary’s Church contains many monuments of interest, and 
the font in which Walton was baptized, September 21, 1593, is 
not the least of them. Of this Mr. Carter says, “ This curious 
piece of antiquity is at the west end of the church. It stands 
three feet three inches high, and the cayity is large enough for the 
total immersion of an infant. It bears inscription in Saxon 
characters.” Near the lions which surround its base, is the 
legend :— 

Discretus non es si non fugis ecce leones. 


Round the four divisions of the basin is the following 
imperfect legend, the hiatus in which has caused much _per- 
plexity to the curious :— 


TU: DE IERUSALEM 
ROR -- ALEM 
ME:FACIENS: TAZEM 
TAM : PULCHRUM: TAM : SPECIALEM. 


The Rey. Mr. Rawle, late of Cheadle, ingeniously suggested 
that “the imperfect line might have been ‘Rorem mihi das 
genialem’ supposing the legend to be put into the mouth of the 
recipient of baptism, and addressed to our Lord. I cannot help 
thinking. howeyer, that it was something less elevated, and that 
the speaker is the font itself, and the party addressed its donor, 
who had lately come from Jerusalem, though I am at a loss to 
supply the words.” 

Of the Bells of St. Mary’s all bear dates later than Walton’s 
time, except the small bell used for prayers, which bears the 
inscription, “ Thomas Handex, E. F. I. S. E. T., 1622.” 

The accompanying illustration is taken by permission from 
a photograph by Mr. William Tilley, photographer, Stafford, of 
the monument erected to Walton in St. Mary’s Church, immedi- 
ately opposite the south door, and consists of a not particularly 
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successful marble bust of Walton, by Belt of London (which cost, 
I hear, about 250 guineas), bearing the inscription :— 


“Izaak Walton, piscator. Born in this parish, August 9, 
1593. Baptized in this church, September 21, 1593. Buried in 
Winchester Cathedral, December 17, 1683. Erected by public 
subscription, 1878.” 


Ie ey 
IZABK WALTON 
“PISCATOR: 
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MONUMENT TO WALTON IN ST. MARY'S CHURCH, STAFFORD. 
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Mr. Henry Hucks Gibbs, who, as previously noted, was the 
first to publish Walton’s marriage licence with Rachel Floud, 
gives in the same communication to Notes and Queries (4th series 
XIL, Noy. 15, 1873) the following additional information about 
the Flouds, and others referred to by Walton :— 


“The late Mr. Barham, in his Zngoldsby Legends, speaks of— 
“A pedigree such as would pnzzle Old Nick, 
Not to mention Sir Harris Nicolas,— 
and in one point at least of the pedigree of Izaak Walton Sir 
Harris appears to haye been puzzled. Sometimes, bonus dormitat 
Homerus. The great genealogist is, for once in a way, at fault. 
He writes, on page vi. of his edition of The Compleat Angler, 
1836 (to which edition the page-quotations in this note always 
refer)— 
‘Susannah .. . Cranmer [mother of Rachel Flond, Izaak Walton’s first 
wife] was born in August, 1579, and married a gentleman of the name of Floud, 


who is presumed to have been Robert, the son of John Floud, 5th son of Sir 
Thomas Floud of Milgate, in the parish of Bradsted in Kent.’ 


And he refers Walton’s bequest of a ring to his ‘cousin Lewin’ 
to a Dr. Levyn (whom Sir Harris calls Lewin) Floud, who really 
was of the Milgate family. 

This apparent coincidence of a name is, I believe, the only 
point of contact between Walton and the family of Sir Thomas 
Floud; and I shall show that it is impossible that the above- 
named Robert, the son of John Floud, could have been the father 
of Rachel Floud, afterwards Walton. 

Rachel Floud was born, says Sir Harris, about 1605; and 
in this he is right, for her marriage licence, which I saw many 
years ago at Canterbury, and which has, as I believe, not been 
mentioned by any writer on the subject, runs as follows :— 


‘27° die Decembris 1626. 

‘Which day appeared personally Isaack Walton of the Cittie of London, 
Tronmonger, a batchelor, of the age of 32 yeares or thereabouts and at his own 
Government, and alleged that he intended to marry with Rachel Floud of the 
parish of St. Mildred, in the City of Canterbury, Virgin, of the age of 19 or 
thereabouts, the danghter of Mrs. Susan Floud of the same parish, widow, who 
is consenting to the intended marriage; and of the truth of the premisses, and 
that he knoweth of no lawful lett or impediment, by reason of any precontract, 
consanguinity, affinity, or otherwise, to hinder the same, made faith, and 
desireth license to be married in the parish church of Saint Mildred aforesaid. 

“Tzsax Watton.’ 
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She, then, was born in 1605, or a little later. She was 
certainly older than her brother John, for he was under twenty- 
eight in 1635 (see her mother’s will, p. xvii), and was born, 
therefore, after 1607; but may haye been younger than her 
brother Robert, who was executor to his mother. 

But supposing her to have been the eldest child of her 
father, he could not have been married later than 1604, nor born, 
probably, later than 1584. 

Could Robert, then, the son of John Floud of Milgate, have 
been born in 1584? If not, he could not have been the husband 
of Susanna Cranmer and father of Rachel Walton. 

His uncle, Robert Fludd (sixth son of Sir Thomas), the noted 
mystic and Rosicrucian, in his will, dated and proyed in 1637, 
mentions his late father, Sir Thomas Fludd; also his late brother, 
John Fludd; also his nephew, Robert’ Fludd [the man in 
quéstion], as then living out of England. 

Now Berry, on p. 448 of his Kentish Pedigrees, says that 
Robert, the said testator, was the sixth son of Sir Thomas Floud, 
and died at the age of sixty-three. He was born, therefore, in 
1574, and John, his next eldest brother, must haye been born no 
later than 1573. Supposing, therefore, John to have married at 
so early an age as twenty-one, his son Robert cannot haye been 
born earlier than 1595, and may have been born later. 

But I have shown that the father of Rachel Walton cannot 
have been born later than 1584, and may have been born earlier. 
Therefore Rachel was not, as Sir Harris supposed, the daughter of 
Robert, the son of John, the son of Sir Thomas Floud of Milgate. 

Again, the said Robert was living in 1637, the date of his 
uncle Robert's will. But his supposed wife, Susanna Floud, born 
Cranmer, was a widow in 1626. Therefore Susanna Cranmer was 
not, as Sir Harris supposed, the wife of Robert, the son of John, 
the son of Sir Thomas Floud of Milgate. 

It remains, then, to show who Rachel Floud was; and this, 
I think, can be done. 

Ploud, Fludd, or Ployd, were, as is well known, attempts to 
spell phonetically the Welsh Llwyd, which would sound nearly 
Hloo-id; and the name now spelt Lloyd became, in the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries, Floyd or Vloud, just. as Llewelyn 
became, in Shakspeare’s mouth, Fluellen. 

Susanna Cranmer.is called both Fludd and Floud in her will, 
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but she signs it herself Floyd; and she was the wife of William 
Vloyd or Lloyd, described in a pedigree of about the year 1670 
(belonging to his representative Sir Thomas Crawley-Boeyey, Bart., 
of Flaxley Abbey) as of Chepsted in the parish of Cheyening, in 
the county of Kent, and married to Susanna Cranmer,—that is to 
say, to the aboye-named Susanna, daughter of Thomas Cranmer, of 
St. Mildred’s, Canterbury, son of the Archdeacon, and great- 
nephew to the Archbishop. Chepsted was the seat of Robert 
Cranmer, another great-nephew of the same. ; 

Of her sons Robert and John, Sir Harris Nicolas tells nearly 
all that is known; but the pedigree above mentioned gives us one 
more particular, in the marriage of Robert Floud (or, as he is 
there called, Lloyd) to Deborah Rogers; and the following extract 
from the pedigree of his line will account for several persons 
mentioned by Izaak Walton, and whom Sir Harris Nicolas fails to 
identify :— 


William Lloyd = Susanna Cranmer. 


i | 
Rachel, wife of Robert Lloyd — Deborah Peter White of — Alice. John Ayleway, — Ann, dau. of Henry 


Tz, Walton, ‘of Kent,” Kogers. ‘Traro, and of 1677 Hastings, d. 1683, 
d. 1640, the Temple, Ralph ‘Hollinshey, 
a. 1680, witness to will. 
| I 
I | { 5 1 {, ls 
Yohn Loyd, — Susanna Hol- Aurelia Hol- — Jobn White, — Susanna Ayle- Anne White, wife Peter ‘White, 
32, of Sam. Taylor, living 1670. 


d. 1716, lier, d. 1726. lier, d. 1679, 1701. way, d. 


i 
Thomas Crawley, — Susanna Lloyd, John Lloyd, 
d. 1741. | d. 17. d. 174 


Susanna White. 


| | 
Thomas Crawley, Susanna Crawley = Dr. John Lloyd, 
d. 1769. 


d. 8. p. 1788. 
fh, 
Sir Thomas Rey. Charles 
Crawley-Boevoy. Crawley. 
! 
Sir Thomas _Caroline, wife of George 
Crawley-Boevey. Henry Gibbs. 
| 
Sir Martin Hyde Henry Hucks 
Crawley-Boevey. Gibbs. 


Sir Thomas Hyde 
Crawley-Boevey. 


Among those whom Sir Harris mentions as not having been 
identified are Mr. Taylor, Mr. Hollinshed, Mrs. Mary Rogers, 
Mr. Peter White, Mr. John Lloyd, and Mr. Thomas Crawley ; 
which last, with Abraham Markland and Mr. Jos. Taylor, 
witnessed Walton’s will. All of these names, and sometimes the 
persons, are found in the above pedigree. 
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His ‘cozen Greinsell’s widow,’ also unidentified by Nicolas, 
must have been the widow of one of his nephews, sons of his 
sister Ann, wife of Thomas Grinsell, of Paddington, citizen and 
ironmonger, to whom Walton was apprenticed in November, 
1618. See Nicholl’s Account of the Ironmongers’ Company, 1851, 
pp. 200 and 565. 

There are Waltons in the registers of St. Martin’s, Iron- 
monger Lane; and among them Izaacke Walton, son of Henry 
Walton, baptized Oct. 17, 1619, and Izaack Walton, buried June 
5, 1621. Had Izaak Walton a brother, as well as a son, Henry ? 

I haye seen presentation copies of several of Izaak Walton's 
books, some in the collection of the late Mr. Pickering, some at 
Flaxley, and some here, haying the following names written in 
Walton’s hand :— 


~My cozen Williams.’ He mentions Sir Abraham Williams, p. 230. 

‘My son Birre.’ 

‘My brother M' Thacker.’ 

“My brother Chalkhill.’ [Walton's Lives, belonging to Rev. W. Cotton.] 
John Chalkhill was uncle by the half blood to Walton’s second wife, and about 
his own age. 

“M Baynes.’ 

*M™ Lutie Norton,’ Alice Cranmer, great-aunt of Rachel Walton, married 
Thomas Norton, author of Gorboduc, &e, 

‘M"* Ann.’ His wife or daughter? 

‘For my Lord Aston.’ See p. Ixxvi. 

‘M* Fitzwilliam.’ 

‘M" Digbie. 

‘M= Susanna Hopton.’ Edw? Hopton, Gen. Hamtoniensis, was author of 
some commendatory lines in Barker's Art of Angling, 1657-9 (p. 423). 

‘M* Millington.’ See pp. lxxix and cex. Anne, widow of John King, 
married Sir Thos. Millington, M.D. 

‘M* John Spratt.’ 

“Ann How King.’ See p. ex. 

“ffor Miv Austen. Iz. Wa.’ This book has the book-plate of Lloyd in it. 

“My cozen Lewin.’ 


None of which I can precisely identify. Also— 


‘My sister Martha Beacham.’ See pp. evi, cvii. 

‘M" Eliza Vernon my S. H. [sweetheart].’ No doubt one of the 
*3 dafters’ of Sir George Vernon, p. evii. 

‘M' Garrard.’ See p. evii. 

‘My Lord of London’ [Henchman]. 

‘My Lord the Earl of Clarendon.’ <A friend of C. Cotton. 

‘for Mat John lloide. I. W.’ [Life of Sanderson, formerly belonging to 
De. Lloyd. See above, and p, evii.] 
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All of whom are either mentioned by Sir Harris Nicolas or are 
easily identifiable. 

I have also a book from the F'laxley library, bearing the 
inscription on the flyleaf, ‘From M* Isaac Walton to M®™ Jane 
Markland’ I suppose in her hand. See p. ex. 

Returning again to William Lloyd or Floud (the husband of 
Susanna Cranmer) who was probably the person of that name 
buried at St. Mildred’s, Canterbury, on the 29th of January, 1623, 
the Lloyd pedigree makes him son of Roger Lloyd, second son of 
Hugh (or Ynyr) Lloyd, son of Griffith Lloyd of Rayad, sixth son 
of Elissey Griffith ap Eynnion, descended from Osburn Fitzgerald. 

Another brother of Roger Lloyd was Griffith, parson of 
Cheyening, who died Oct. 3, 1596, and was buried on the 5th, 
under a fine monumental brass still existing, which bears the 
arms of Osburn Fitzgerald and the twelve principal quarterings. 

It is evident that what is chiefly lacking is the will of 
William Lloyd, once of Chepsted ; also his marriage licence and 
“marriage lines’ with Susanna Cranmer; but failing these and 
taking into account the Lloyd pedigree above mentioned, I think I 
haye established the identity of her husband, the father of Rachel 
Walton, with this William Lloyd. 

If any of your readers can help me to either of these 
desiderata, to a wife for Roger Lloyd, or to the identification of 
Deborah Rogers, wife of Robert Lloyd, I shall be much obliged. 
My own interest in the matter, beyond that which is common to 
all loyers of Izaak Walton, is shown by the descent above. 

Henry H. Gress.” 

St. Dunstan’s, Regent's Park. 


WOLe I: a 
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(Under this general heading I have given some notes, gathered from various sources, 
and also some account of Walton’s writings generally —Ep.] 


Tur Carvep Oak Cupsoarp Mentionep In Watton’s WILL. 


Mr. Elkin Mathews, the well-known bibliographer, of Vigo Street, London, an 
erfthusiastic Waltonian, has very kindly lent me many manuscript and other 
notes relating to sales of important editions of Walton, &c. The Bibliotheca 
Piscatoria tells us that the possession of a perfect copy of the first edition of 
The Compleat Angler confers distinction upon its owner. Mr. Elkin Mathews is 
fortunate enough to possess that cabinet which is so touchingly referred to in 
Walton’s will. I think a jury of Waltonians would find it difficult to measure 
the amount of distinction the possession of this unique memorial of the father of 
anglers confers upon him. I know if I had seen the auctioneer’s advertisement 
announcing its sale in the Bath Chronicle in the spring of 1881, Mr. Mathews 
would have signed a cheque for a much larger figure than he did, large as that 
probably was. It is pleasant to know this cabinet now belongs to one who 
appreciates its value fully. There is only one Izaak Walton, and it is quite 
impossible for any one who has not all his life loved everything connected in any 
way with Walton, to understand the indescribable charm and interest which 
attaches to anything still existing which is associated with him personally. 
Mr. Mathews has given such a pleasant account of his cabinet in the Angler's 
Note-Book, June 15, 1884, that I cannot do better than give some extracts 
from it here. 


On Izaak Watton’s Hanaina Curnoarp. 


Being at Bath in the Spring of 1881, I was one day idly skimming the 
columns of the Bath Chronicle, when I chanced upon these four words: “ Izaak 
Walton’s Suspending Cabinet.” Eagerly my eyes turned to the head of the 
paragraph, and I soon learnt that on a certain day (April 28, 1881) a well-known 
firm of auctioneers were to sell a “Fine Collection of Old Oak and Antique 
Furniture,” and that the cabinet was one of the lots. 

The interval between reading this absorbing announcement and the day 
named for the sale seemed an age, for I had decided with alacrity that this relic 
of the old angler must be mine, come what might. 
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It was described in the catalogue as follows : 

“39. Very interesting relic of the angler Walton, a suspending wall cabinet, 
with cupboard and drawer secretly fastened ; the door is sunk and inlaid with 
fine marqueterie ; above, his name, ‘Izaak Walton,’ and below, date, ‘1672’; 
all the twelve panels are richly carved in floral designs. 

“From the old Deanery at Winchester.” 

After some competition the cupboard was knocked down to me, much to my 
satisfaction and peace of mind, for sweet was the feeling of possession. 

Some kinds of historical relies are more frequently met with than others ; 
e.g. many historic chairs are extant, as proved by Mr. George Godwin’s curious 
collection at South Kensington; but historic cabinets are rare.* There is, 
indeed, a small highly-finished inlaid cabinet, preserved in the vestry of the 
Bunyan Meeting-house, at Bedford, which belonged to the great dreamer, and it 
is interesting to associate it with its companion under examination, inasmuch as 
their owners were contemporaries, and both wrote immortal books, but I venture 
to submit that a deeper interest attaches to the relic of Walton, owing to its 
having been named in his will, and inscribed with his name. The reference in 
the will Yuns as follows :— 


“To my son Izaak I give all my books (not yet given) at Farnham Castell 
and a deske of prints and pickters; also a cabinet nere my beds head, in w™ are 
som littell things that he will valew, tho of noe greate worth.” 


The body of this fine old aumbry, bracketed wall cabinet, or hanging 
cupboard, measures from the underside of the cornice to the bottom 2ft. 2in., the 
projection of the back above the body measures 10in., and 14in. below; its 
entire length is therefore 4 ft. 5in.: its depth from back to front is 13 in., 
width 2 ft. 

The door, as already stated, has a sunk panel (94 by 73), and carved and 
moulded stiles; the interior has no fittings save one shelf. Above is the 
partition rail, whereon in bold letters ecce/ the name we delight to honour— 
IZAAK WALTON; the date 1672 appears in the centre of the lower rail. 
Immediately above this rail is the drawer, on the panel of which “ twisted 
dolphins” are carved in relief. It would seem that Walton had a partiality 
for the music-loving dolphin: witness the engraved title to the early editions 
of The Compleat Angler. 

The remaining eleven panels are all handsomely carved with various 
designs, the most distinguishable subject being the thistle, the rest are mostly 
very conventional ; it may be added that a curiously-carved head is noticeable 
at the top of each of the pilasters flanking the drawer; the door turns on 
wooden pivots. 

The body is supported beneath by two corbel brackets, and at the top is 
strengthened by two returned brackets; as a whole the cabinet is elaborately 
ornamented. 


* When the author of “The River Dove” (J. L. Anderdon), was shown the “ Walton 
Chamber” at Beresford Hall about forty years since, he noticed “a fine cabinet chiselled in 
oak, and inlaid with paintings,” but I am told that this stood on legs. Beresford Hall was 
pulled down about twenty years ago by Mr. Beresford Hope. 

12 
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The subjoined sonnets were the natural consequence of an apparition so 
remarkable and unexpected. 

The writers, it will be noted, have been influenced by that peculiar personal 
affection that the old angler has a)ways inspired in his admirers, and I think it 


IZAAK WALTON'S CABINET. 


will be granted that the verses are penetrated with the true spirit and are in 
complete harmony with Walton's patriarchal simplicity. 
The degree of rey 


‘ence felt for historic things is of course comparative, but 
around a relic such as these sonnets commemorate, quite a unique interest 
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vlings, and all sincere “devotees of the Waltonian cult” will regard it with the 
same eyes as sanctum aliquid. 

It is my especial pleasure to be able to head the sonnets with two from the 
pen of one who “ belonged to the Enfield brotherhood of Charles Lamb.” That 
the soul of Izaak long since passed into the author of the Chronicle of the 
Compleat Angler must have been recognised by all familiar with his writings :-— 


Tivo Sonnets suggested by the Cabinet that hung at Walton’s Bed-head. 
I. 


Just here our Izaak must have laid the stress 
Of his true hand, full oft—just here have stood 
Eyeing his books—Quarles, Sibbes, quaint brotherhood ! 
Or his own ‘Angler,’ fresh from Marriott's press. 
Thus I behold him now—he turns the page 
Of “hearty, cheerful Mr. Cotton’s” strain ; 

~ His face lights up—he sees the Dove again— 
Sees Pike-pool and that pretty hermitage, 
The Fishing House. He marks the trout at play, 
And casts his fly—swift turns the whizzing wheel— 
A plump three-pounder pants within his creel. 
And now his dream is done —he turns away. 
Blest Shade, from out your heaven, forgive me this, 
That where your hand was laid, I leave my kiss. 


II. 


We have his books—we have this relic rare— 
Where hides his Angle-rod?*. . . My fancy wings 
Its way to limbos of forgotten things, 
And gropes, craves, questions, vainly for it there. 
Our Izaak’s Angle-rod—a priceless prize ! 
At his death-hour, be sure he must have turned, 
To where it stood, a lingering look that yearned, 
With the last effort of his glazing eyes. 
Our Tzaak’s Angle-rod! A pearl, a crown 
Of preciousness, meet for some noble hoard, 
Enriched with painter's pencil, hero’s sword, 
Relics of Love, and Worship and Renown,— 
Vanished, from earth—O Angle-rod, wert given 
In Izaak’s hand to hold by streams of Heaven? 

‘I’. Westrwoop. 


* I know not if Izaak’s angle rod really were preserved at Beresford Hall, or only had a 
place in Mr. Anderdon’s imagination, but he refers to it as follows, in his delightful little book 
“The River Dove”: “Servant: So please you, Sir, on those two pegs yonder you may see an 
old angle-rod, that my master (Ch, Cotton] Iays great store by: it is roughly made, but has 
killed a huge quantity of trouts in its time; for it belongs to a worthy gentleman, Mr. Izaak 
Walton.”—(p. 114.) 
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Dr. Grosart, in the course of his unwearied excursions into our old 
literature, has written the panegyrics of countless “worthies,” but none of 
these can better bear the keen test of truth than the following graceful tribute 
to the “ Father of Anglers.” 


On an Oak Cabinet that is named in the Will and is inscribed with the Name of 
Izaak Walton, 1672. 


Sacred as legendary relic, this— 
And with a touch of tenderer sanctity, 
For all who look aneath what meets the eye: 
The cabinet of Izaak Walton! Tis 
A thing of beauty in itself, I wis; 
Quaint flowers and fruit and fish that lie 
In artful order, yet most naturally. 
But his name! There’s the spell and envied bliss 
O’ the owner. In this chest, by Walton’s bed 
Suspended, choicest books methinks have lain ; 
4 Before me as I ponder, fancy-led, 
Rise Hooker, Herbert, Donne—ne'er to be ta’en 
From their high shrine, the “Lives.” O sweet old man 
Fresh in thy fame as when that fame began. 


ALEXANDER B, Grossart, LL.D., F.S-A. 


Tt is my ambition to fill the cupboard with rare Waltonian volumes: what did 
Izaak keep therein? I would venture a guess, and suggest that in the drawer 
he preserved some of those “landskips in black and white” drawn by “ young 
Mr. Izaak Walton” (who was a skilful “limner”), with other “prints and 
pickters,” besides flies, hooks, MSS., and books, as fancied by the preceding 
writers and the rector of Londesborough in the following sonnet, worthy the 
author of Wood Notes and Church Bells. 


O dainty Cabinet, with carvings rare, 

Well might thy antique grace my wonder claim, 

But mid the seroll work I desery the Name, 
Which on thy forefront thou dost proudly bear. 
While rivers ripple in fresh morning air. 

And happy anglers follow, void of blame, 

The art they love, dear Izaak Walton’s fame 
With Shakespeare’s self will heartfelt homage share. 
Full many a coloured fly and cunning hook 

Tn this old chest perchance were stored away, 
To tempt his finny spoil from shadowy nook : 

Or here those precious manuscripts once lay, 
Those saintly lives he wrought into a Book 

Wherewith to lure dim souls to realms of day. 


Ricuaro Witon, o.a. 
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The concluding sonnet will not be the least interesting in the series: the 
rector of Barnoldby-le-Beck being a writer so well known to readers of the 
Note-Book, and lovers of country topics generally. 


Who first this aumbry owned hath blessed our land 
More than the artist's brush or bronze, the fire 
By poets rapt from’ Heaven. Not the lyre 
Which Milton grandly swept, nor Prospero’s wand, 
Our deep affections, as this waif demand ; 
In vain its buried secrets we enquire ; 
These dolphins subtly-linked,—these heads admire, 
Relics more touching seldom reach time's strand. 
Here carved see IZAAK WALTON; honoured name! 
He gave us fishers, thankful moods, kind hearts, 
Peaceful content, the bliss which none can blame, 
That haunts our walk, near babbling streams where darts 
The trout, larks carol, far-off cushats sigh, 
And flutt'ring May-flies live and love and die. 
M. G. Warkiss, ma. 


Relies possessing historic or literary interest in the course of centuries 
necessarily pass through many hands, and may thus be considered as leading 
eventful lives. 

Without doubt this cupboard, if only it “had language,” could tell many a 
curious story since 1672 when Izaak, busily engaged on a third edition of his 
“Reliquie Wottonianw,” caused it to be cunningly chiselled, but its subsequent 
history is nearly a blank. I have endeavoured without success to trace it back 
to its original quarters. 


“Where dropp’d the acorn that gave birth to thee? 
Canst thou trace back thy line of ancestry?” 


But “Tn vain its buried secrets we enquire ;” it does but proudly hint them. 
T have not been able to glean any facts whereby to establish a pedigree. 

That it would “ puzzle Old Nick, not to mention Sir Harris Nicolas,” I am 
far from thinking, and hope the necessary data to enable me to trace it back to 
its old Winchester home will be yet forthcoming. I appeal to readers of the 
Note-Book to assist me in finding out this “cabinet secret.” 

C. Exvxry Matuews. 


Lines AppresseD TO Watton ny Dr. Duporr. 
(Notes and Queries, No. 200, Aug. 27, 1853.) 


A note from W. H. G. of Winchester, saying, “Some time since I met with 
the following epigrams of the learned scholar, divine, and loyalist James Duport, 
written on the fly-leaf of a copy of his Muse Subsecive, seu Poetica Stromata, 
presented by him to Izaak Walton, I presume that they have never been 
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printed, and that they were written in Duport’s own hand... . I may add 
that the autograph of I. W. is in the book thus: 


Izaak Walton, 
Given by the Author, 
3° May, 1679. 


“Ad virum optimum mihique amicissimun Isaacum Waltonum, de libris a 
se editis, mihique dono missis, nec non de vita Hookeri, Herberti, et aliorum : 


“Munera magna mihi mittis; nec mittis in hamo 
Rex Piscatorum sis licet, atque Pater. 
Mutus ego ut piscis semper! nunquamne reponam ? 
Piscibus immo tuis et tibi mitto Sales: 
Sed quid pro vitis Sanctorum? mitto Salutem ; 
Vita etenim non est vita, Salutis imops. 
‘Tuissimus 


df 1B? 
“Ad eundem de sud Episcopi Sandersoni Vita. 


“Quem Juvenis quondam didici, Tutore magistro, 
Nune Sandersonum, te duce, disco Senex. 
Macte nove o Plutarche Biographe; dans aliorum 
Qui vitas, vitam das simul ipse tibi: 
Nempe eris aeternum in Scriptis, Waltone, superstes, 
Non etenim nérunt haec monumenta mori. 
J. Durorr.” 


Tzsak Warton THE YOUNGER. 


To Notes and Queries, No. 235, April 29, 1854, E. D, contributes the following very 
interesting note. 


“ Walton.—The following contemporary notice of the decease and character 
of honest Isaac’s son is from a MS. Diary of the Rev. John Lewis, Rector of 
Chalfield and curate of Tilbury : 


“1719, Dec. 29, M'. Canon Walton of Polshott died at Salisbury ; he was 
one of the members of the clergy club that meets at Melksham, and a very 
pious, sober, learned, inoffensive, charitable, good man.” 


Sir Harris Nicolas would have been delighted to have known of this 
contemporary testimony respecting the character of Walton's son. Sir Harris 
gives us all the information he could collect respecting Canon Walton,—as 
indeed he does about everyone in the remotest degree connected with Walton— 
including his will which had not previously been published. In his will Canon 
Walton refers to “my many and grievous sins,” and to the “ manifold scandals 
w* a very irregular, negligent, and most unprofitable course of life has, too 
surely administered.” Commenting on this, Sir Harris says, “The strong 
allusion which Canon Walton makes, probably originated in extreme humility, 
and ought not to be considered literally.” The Rey. John Lewis's testimony 
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surely goes a long way to prove that Sir Harris Nicolas’ kindly conjecture was 
right. R. B. M. 


Unpusiisnep Lerrer or Izaak Watton. 
(Notes and Queries, 2nd Series, No. 20, May 17, 1856.) 


The following is a copy of a letter from Izaak Walton, of which the original 
autograph is among the MSS. in the library of Trinity College, Dublin. 


“‘ANeds. 
S;, 

I came well from Winton to London, about 3 weikes past: at that time I 
left Do' Hawkins well; and my dafter (after a greate danger of child berth) not 
very well, but by a late letter from him, I heare they be boeth in good health. 

The doctor did tell me a gowne and some bookes of y” were in danger to be 
lost, thongh he had made (at a distance) many inquiries after them, and 
intreated others to doe so, but yet ineffectually. He theirfore intreated me to 
undertake a search ; and I have done it so succesfully that uppon thursday the 
24° instant they were a@ @ to that letter carryer that Inns at the Rose in 
Smithfield, and with them the Life of M* George Herbert (and 3 others) wrapt 
up in a paper and directed to you at Rodon Temple, the booke not tyed to the 
bundell, but of it selfe. Whe bundell cost me 3* 8! carryage to London, and I 
hope it will now come safe to your hands, 

What I have to write more is my heartie wishes for y* hapines, for I am 

Y* affec. friend and seruant, 


Izaak Watton. 
Non 26°, 1670. 

If you incline to write to me, direct your letter to be left at Mr Grinsells, a 
grocer in King streite in Westminster. Much good doe you with the booke, 
w I wish better. , 

ffor my worthy friend M" 
Edward Ward 
att Rodon Temple, nere vnto 
Lester. 
Att M" Babingtons, 
att Rodon Temple. 


Norasre Sates or Tur Comprear ANGLER. 
(Notes and Querics, 2nd Series, July 24, 1858.) 


“One of the most remarkable collections of Waltonian literature was sold 
by Messrs. Sotheby and Wilkinson, on Friday, July 16,1858. Of course the 
most covetable lot was No. 129, being a collection of the whole five editions of 
The Compleat Angler published during the author's life, realised £50 10 v. 
This was followed by another tempting lot, the edition of 1676, containing 
Walton's double autograph signature at full length with an autograph letter of 
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fourteen lines to his friend Mrs. Wallop, wife of Henry Wallop, Esq., of Farley, 
Southampton, realised £35.” 

(At the sale of the library of the Rev. T. Corser, M.A., by Messrs. Sotheby 
and Co. in 1870, a set of the first five editions realised £140, or nearly £100 more 
than in 1858.—R. B. M.) 

At the sale of George Daniel’s memorable library by Messrs, Sotheby, 
Wilkinson, and Hodge (July 20 to 30, 1864), some Waltons were sold 
respecting which Notes and Queries of July 23, 1864, mentions that— 

A first edition 12™° 1653, sold for £27 10. 

Sir John Hawkins's ed., 8", 1760, from the Strawberry Hill glass case, 
£24 10. 

Sir Harris Nicolas’s magnificent edition, with engravings on India paper. 
large 8”, 1836, £12. 


A Quvorarion From Watton. 
(Notes and Queries, 3rd Series, Jan. 4, 1862.) 


__ J. © asks whence are the two noble lines :— 


“Of this blest man, let this just praise be given, 
Heaven was in him before he was in heaven.” 


The Editor replies (This couplet was written by Izaak Walton in his copy 
of D' Richard Sibbes’s work, “ The Returning Backslider,” 4°, 1641.) 


Tar Watton anv Corron Civp. 
(Notes and Queries, 3rd Series, April 5, 1862.) 


“The Walton and Cotton Club was instituted on the 19th of March, 1817, 
by the late Michael Bland, Esq., Sir Henry Ellis, and other lovers of the gentle 
art. Charles Harvey, Esq., M.P., was the first President, and Michael Bland the 
first Vice-President, Treasurer, and Secretary. The very appropriate motto, 
“ Dum capimus capimur,” was, we believe, the happy suggestion of Sir H. Ellis. 
On the 26th of March, 1840, the club was newly organised, and the laws revised, 
when we find among the names of the members Walter Campbell, Esq., M.P., 
President ; Edward Jesse, Esq., Treasurer ; William Dunn, Esq., Secretary ; and 
William Yarrell, Esq., Recorder. The quaint rules, beautifully printed by 
Whittingham, and illustrated with woodeuts, is quite a gem, and was no doubt 
a labour of love to that excellent bibliographer and worthy brother of the 
angle, William Pickering.” 

(My friend Edward Hamilton, Esq., M.D., author of “ Recollections of Fly- 
fishing for Salmon, Trout and Grayling ” who was at one time a member of the 
club, kindly presented me with a copy of this charming little book of rnles—one 
of which was that any member disputing the ruling of the chairman of the day 
was to be fined a dozen of claret.— Ed.) 

(In Notes and Queries, 3rd Series, vi., July 2, 1864, are some very 
interesting extracts giving recipes for baits for angling said to be by William 
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of Worcester. They are from “a Book of Memorandums” preserved among Sir 
Hans Sloane's manuscripts in the British Museum.) 


Fry-Leaves, Izaak Warton. 
(Notes and Queries, 3rd Series, xii., Aug. 10, 1867.) 


“On the fly-leaf of the Free-holder’s Grand Inquest touching our Sovereign 
Lord the King and the Parliament, &c. &c., By the learned Sir Robert Filmer, 
Knight, London, 1679, 8vo., there is this inscription— 5 


“J. K. Don(um) Magistri Issaci Walton.” 


The initials evidently mean John Ken, Walton’s brother-in-law, to whom in 
his will he bequeathed a mourning ring. The doctrines of the ultra-tory Filmer 
were probably in unison with those of John Ken, and his brother, the ejected 
bishop, which would make the book a very acceptable present .... 

Ken got ltis bishopric, as the story goes, in a somewhat unusual way. Mrs. 
Eleanor Gwynn had been refused a lodging by this clergyman, who was too 
upright a man to trade upon the vices of his master, and Charles had been told 
what had occurred. Thus the court had no doubt that Ken's future preferment 
was barred. Upon a vacancy occurring of the bishopric of Bath and Wells, and 
there being many applicants, Charles settled the claims by nominating “the 
little man who had refused Nell a lodging,” stating that so stern a monitor 
would make an excellent bishop. This venerable man who could rebuke the 
faults of his monarch was equally remarkable for tenacity of principle ; for, 
after the revolution had removed the obstinate James from the throne, he 
nevertheless held himself so much bound by his oath that he declined ullegiance 
to William and Mary, and paid the natural penalty of his conscientious 
scruples.” J. M. 


Dr. Jounson and IzaaK Watton. 


The fact that Johnson advised Moses Browne to publish an edition of The 
Compleat Angler, and himself talked of writing Walton’s Life, has already been 
referred to. It is possible that Walton’s “ Lives” gave Johnson the idea of his 
“Lives of the Poets.” Here is an interesting extract from Boswell’s Johnson :— 

He talked of Isaac Walton’s Lives, which was one of his most favourite 
books. Dr. Donne's Life he said was the most perfect of them. He observed, 
that “it was wonderful that Walton, who was in a very low situation in life, 
should have been familiarly received by so many great men, and that at a time 
when the ranks of society were kept more separate than they are now.” Te 
supposed that Walton had then given up his business as a linen draper and 
sempster, and was only an author ;* and added, “that he was a great 


* Johnson's conjecture was erroneous. Walton did not retire from business till 1643. But 
in 1664, Dr. King, Bishop of Chichester, in a letter prefixed to his “ Lives,” mentions his 
having been familiarly acquainted with him for forty years; and in 1631 he was so intimate 
with Dr. Donne that he was one of the friends who attended him on his death-bed,— 
J. Boswe1, Jusr. 
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panegyrist.” Boswell: “No quality will get a man more friends than a 
disposition to admire the qualities of others. I do not mean flattery, but a 
sincere admiration.” Johnson: “Nay, sir, flattery pleases very generally. In 
the first place, the flatterer may think what he says to be true; but, in the 
second place, whether he thinks so or not, he certainly thinks those whom he 
flatters of consequence enough to be flattered.”—Boswell’s Life of Johnson, 
1851. Published at the office of the National Mlustrated Library, 198 
Strand, W.C. 


Dr. Tomas Futier anp Izaak Watton. 


In Mr. I. E. Bailey’s Life of Thomas Fuller, D.D., with Notices of his Books, 
his Kinsmen, and his Friends, many references to Walton, whom Fuller termed 
“my worthily respected friend,” will be found. There was, indeed, as Mr. 
Bailey points out, no little similarity in the affections and pursuits of “quaint 
old Fuller” and Walton. ‘Both were acquainted with the great divines of 
their time; both were blessed with very cheerful dispositions and with exceed- 
ingly industrious and active minds. Each had a love for antiquarian lore, and 
successfully collected biographical memoirs, rescuing the particulars of English 
Worthies from oblivion. . . .” 


A Visir to Izaak Watrton’s CorraGe av SHALLOWFoRD. 
(See Mr. Bankart’s views of the cottage and the stream near it.) 


Mr. Alderman Shalleross, of Stafford, very kindly answered some inquiries 
of mine relative to Walton’s connection with Stafford, and also gave me a very 
pleasant account of a visit he paid in May 1877 to Shallowford, from which the 
following is an extract :— 

“ Anxious to see this old cottage wherein Walton appears to have occasion- 
ally resided, one sunny afternoon I took a quiet stroll to the little pleasant 
village of Shawford, which is situate about five minutes’ walk from Norton 
Bridge Station. I entered the cottage with a feeling akin to reverence, because 
I knew that one of the best men the world ever saw had dwelt underneath its 
humble roof, and in all probability had there spent some of the happiest hours 
of his existence. From this lowly abode Walton went forth at sunrise with his 
familiar friend Bryan Lane, with whom and a book he tells us 


‘ He loitered long days near Shawford brook,’ 


and in the glow of many a May’s bright sunset they wended their way home 
together with hearts full of sweet contentment, and doubtless with a goodly 
load of perch and trout which abounded in that brook. As I stood beside his 
lowly dwelling looking upon the green meadows—the uplands crowned with 
spreading trees—and that famous (if not classic stream) Shawford brook, gliding 
close by, I exclaimed, ‘ Many and many a time has that good old man, the father 
of anglers, wandered upon its flowery banks, and enjoyed his favourite sport, 
and many a sunny day has he strolled along the adjacent green lanes, under the 
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honeysuckle hedges, or through the peaceful village, conversing in his free and 
gracious manner with all the lowly villagers he happened to meet.’ That little 
stream now, as in his days, glides quietly down the green meadows. The 
flowers appear and disappear in their seasons, and the birds sing with their 
wonted melody ; but Walton has long ago bade adieu to these scenes for ever, 
and passed to others still more congenial to his pure soul. 

“When Walton purchased this estate from Walter Noell, who was a near 
relative of the founder of the almshouses in Mill Street, I should imagine the 
cottage was a neat dwelling. No doubt, too, the small plot of land at the front 
of it would be tastefully decorated with flowers, for a man of his poetic feelings 
would be sure to surround his residence with those sweet children of the spring, 
and no doubt, too, the large garden behind the house (from which you may look 
upon Shawford Brook) was well cultivated, for be it remembered Walton was 
not only a man of taste, but an active, frugal, and industrious man, and hence 
would make the most of his land. 

“ By the side of the cottage, in the narrow lane, I observed a small well, 
about three feet in diameter, and about the same in depth, full of clear spring 
water, from Whence all that passed by might quench their thirst. Probably 
from this spring Walton drew all the water that he required for household 
purposes. Hence, why should we not honour it with the name of ‘Walton’s 
Well’? 

“In the merry month of May the vicinity of Walton’s cottage must have 
been in his days a charming spot—secluded and beautiful—with nothing to 
disturb the pervading stillness but the singing of the birds or the musical 
ripple of Shawford Brook. The meadows, on its banks, would be enamelled 
with every variety of wild flowers—among which would be that universal 
favourite the nodding cowslip. Such a scene, enough to gladden the heart of 
the dullest of mortals, must have filled the pious and meditative mind of Walton 
with gratitude and delight. But hear what he says in his own words, in those 
beautiful stanzas he wrote and called 


Tue Anoier’s Wisu. 


‘I in these flowery meads would be, 
These crystal streams should solace me, 
To whose harmonious bubbling noise, 

I with my angle would rejoice, 

Sit here and see the turtle dove, 

Court his chaste mate to acts of love; 

Or on that bank, feel the west wind, 
Breathe health and plenty; please my mind 
To see sweet dewdrops kiss these flowers, 
And then, wash’d off by April showers: 

Here hear my Kenna sing a song; 

There see a blackbird feed her young, 
Or a leverock build her nest ; 

Here give my weary spirits rest. 

And raise my low-pitch’d thoughts above 

Earth, or what poor mortals love : 
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Thus free from law-suits and the noise 
Of princes’ courts I would rejoice, 

Or with my Bryan and a book, 

Loiter long days near Shawford Brook, 
There sit by him, and cat my meat, 
There see the sun both rise and set; 
There bid good morning to next day, 
There meditate my time away, 

And angle on—and beg to have 

A quiet passage to a welcome grave.’ 


“What a happy, good old man Walton must have been! In this short 
quaint poem, as in a glass, we may see the chief characteristics of his mind, his 
innocence, simplicity, love of nature, piety, all shine conspicuously forth and 
compel us not only to admire his ‘Angler's Wish,’ but to love its author. 

“On my bidding adieu to the village, I met an elderly man of whom I 
enquired whether many people called to look at Walton’s cottage, to which he 
replied, ‘That he and his family had resided many years under its thatched 
roof, and in the spring and summer months many ladies and gentlemen called 
and sat for hours, making sketches of it; and many a time his hand had been 
crossed with a bit o' silver for showing them the old house and garden.’ 


Stafford, May 1877. Joun Swauucross.” 


Watton on THE Cryin Wars. 


The following passage in Walton’s Life of Dr. Sanderson will afford us some 
insight of his views and feelings at this period:—“Some years before the 
unhappy Long Parliament, this nation being then happy and in peace (though 
inwardly sick of being well), namely in the year 1639, a discontented party of 
the Scots church were zealously restless for another reformation of their kirk 
government, and to that end created a new covenant for the general taking of 
which they pretended to petition the king for his assent, and that he would 
enjoyn the taking of it by all that nation. But this petition was not to be 
preferred to him by a committee of eight or ten men of their fraternity, but by 
so many thousands; and they so arm’d as seemed to force an assent to what 
they seem’d to request; so that, though forbidden by the king, yet they entred 
England and in the heat of zeal took and plunder’d Newcastle, where the king 
was forced to mect them with an army. But upon a treaty and some con- 
cessions he sent them back, though not so rich as they intended, yet for that 
time without bloodshed, But oh! this peace and this covenant were but fore- 
runners of war, and the many miseries that followed. For in the year follow- 
ing there were so many chosen into the Long Parliament that were of a 
conjunct council with these very zealous and as factious reformers, as begot 
such a confusion by the several desires and designs in many of the members of 
that parliament, and at last in the very common people of this nation, that they 
were so lost by contrary designs, fears, and confusions, as to believe the Scots 
and their covenant would restore them to their former tranquility. And to 
that end the Presbyterian party did again, in the year 1643, invite the Scotch 
covenanters back into England; and hither they came, marching with it 


STATUE OF IZSAK WALTON IN THE GREAT SOREEN, WINCHESTER CATHEDRAL, 


(Funds for the erection of which were obtained by the Editor of {his Euition of Walton, 
sce Note, p. \xxix.) 
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gloriously upon their pikes, and in their hats, with this motto—‘For the Crown 
and Covenant of Both Kingdoms.’ This I saw, and suffer’d by it; but, when I 
look back upon the ruine of families, the bloodshed, the decay of common 
honesty, and how the former piety and plain dealing of this now sinful nation 
is turned into cruelty and cunning, I praise God that he prevented me from 
being of that party which help’d to bring in this covenant, and those sad 
confusions which have follow’d it. And Ihave been the bolder to say this of 
my self because in sad discourse with Dr. Sanderson, I heard him make the 
like grateful acknowledgement.”—Life of Dr. Sanderson, late Bishop of Lincoln, 
by Izaak Walton. London, 1678. 


Statue To WaLron iy WINCHESTER CATHEDRAL. 


The following extracts from the Fishing Gazette of October 2 and October 9, 
1886, will explain how the idea of erecting a statue to Walton originated, and 
also how it was carried out. 


(From the Fishing Gazette, October 2, 1886.) 
PROPOSED STATUE TO IZAAK WALTON IN WINCHESTER -CATHEDRAL. 
Suaosstep Supscriprion ny ANGLERS, 


Mr. H. T. Jenxuys, of the Portsmouth Waltonian Club, Southsea, writes the 
following letter to the Times :— 


Izaak Warton anp Wrncnester Carueprat. 
To the Editor of the Times. 


Sir,—The Dean of Winchester, the Very Rey. Dr. Kitchin, has intimated 
that, should a vacant niche be left in the great screen in Winchester Cathedral 
it shall be occupied by a statue of the friend of the good Bishop Ken, and the 
Father of Anglers (who lies buried in Winchester Cathedral), Izaak Walton. 
Tam sure such an oceupation would give universal satisfaction to my brothers of 
the angle, and I should hope that it might be their privilege to contribute to the 
cost of the statue. As a humble member of the fraternity I would willingly 
contribute my mite.—Your obedient servant, 

Sept. 23, 1886. H. T. Jeyxis. 


We quite agree with Mr. Jenkins, and as soon as it is decided that a place 
will be reserved for it in the great screen in Winchester Cathedral we shall open 
an “Izaak Walton Statue Subscription List,” and subscribe towards it, and have 
no doubt sufficient funds will soon be forthcoming. 


(From the Fishing Gazette, October 9, 1886.) 


Our readers will see from the letter which we publish this week from the 
Very Rev. Dr. Kitchin, Dean of Winchester, that the Dean is quite ready to give 
a place to a statue of Izaak Walton if anglers will contribute tho necessary 
funds. It appears that the total cost will only be about £80, and there can be 
no doubt that sum will soon be collected. Every angler who has any reverence 
for the memory of the Father of Angling will like to contribute to erect a statue 
to him. We shall be very glad to receive, and acknowledge in the Gazette, any 
subscriptions sent to us for this purpose. 
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Will secretaries of clubs kindly bring the matter before their members? 
Cheques or Post-office Orders should be made payable to R. B. Marston, 188, 
Fleet-street, London, and marked “ For the Walton Statue Fund.” 

The following is a copy of the letter :-— 


To the Editor of the Fishing Gazette. 


Sin,—My suggestion that the Dean and Chapter should find a place on the 
Great Screen for Izaak Walton has attracted so much attention, that I hope you 
will allow me to assure the lovers of the gentle craft that we will gladly reserve 
a niche for the “Father of Angling,” should anglers be kindly inclined to 
present us with his statue. We should set him over against his brother-in-law, 
good Bishop Ken, who is said to have repaid Walton's loving care over him in 
youth by penning those simple and graceful lines which are over the “aged 
sire’s” resting-place, and were reproduced in your last week’s Gazette. Walton 
lived to a great age, and died in the house of his son-in-law, Dr. Hawkins, who 
was one of the Prebendaries of this Cathedral. Ken, who was also a Prebendary 
of Winchester, lived in a house in the Close, unfortunately pulled down some 
thirty years ago; and there, too, Walton was a frequent visitor. The garden of 
that house stretches down to a bright little stream, one of the many branches of 
the Itchen, in which even now a trout may sometimes be taken; and we can 
imagine how often the old man’s steps carried him to the riverside, where he 
might meditate, in his own sweet, simple fashion, on the graceful creatures lying 
under the shady bank, or darting to and fro in the shallow stream. 

I should like to be allowed to add, for the information of those who may feel 
inclined to help us, that the cost of such a statue as that of Izaak Walton, with 
its due canopy and pedestal, will certainly not exceed £80 all told. It will be a 
matter of high gratification to us if we are able to place among our noble 
company of Winchester worthies the forms of these two honoured kinsmen, men 
congenial in the purity and simplicity of their characters, unrivalled masters of 
that sterling English which has given our literature so high a place in the 
world—the one as the composer of the two hymns which, for all English- 
speaking people, sanctify the sun rising and the dying day ; the other, author of 
that fascinating classic, “ The Complete Angler,” one of the two or three books 
which bear perpetual and eloquent witness to the healthy English love of a 
country life.—I am, &c., 


The Deanery, Winchester, Oct. 2, 1886. G. W. Kirenty. 


It is only necessary to add—and I do so with great pleasure and satisfaction 
—that the subscription which I opened in the Fishing Gazette, brought in more 
than sufficient to provide the statue which has been most charmingly executed 
by Miss Mary Grant, and is to be placed in the Great Screen of Winchester 
Cathedral this autumn (1888). 

The memorial marble tablet by Mr. Louis Schots, in memory of the late 
Mr. Francis Francis, the well-known angler and angling writer, which was 
suggested by Mr. Wm. Senior, the angling Editor of the Field, and funds for 
which were subscribed chiefly by members of the Fly Fishers’ Club, was fixed 
in a prominent place in the Cathedral during the past summer, so that anglers 
have now two additional objects of interest at Winchester. 


WALTON’S LITERARY WORK. 


The following is, I think, a complete list of the works of Walton in chrono- 
logical order,* with some Prefaces, Letters, &e., interspersed. 
1633. Elegy on the Death of his friend Dr. Donne, printed in an edition of 
Dr. Donne’s Poetry, probably edited by him. 


“« * * * * * 


Dull age, oh I would spare thee, but th’art worse, 
Thou art not onely, dull, but hast a curse 

Of black ingratitude; if not, couldst thou 

Part with miraculous Donne, and make no vow 

For thee, and thine, successively to pay 

A sad remembrance to his dying day?” 


1635. Lines on a Portrait of Donne, prefixed to the second edition of Donne’s 
Poems. 1635. 

1638. Lines addressed to the Reader, “In Praise of my friend the Author, and 
his Booke,” prefixed to “The Merchants Mappe of Commerce : wherein 
the Universall Manner and Matter of Trade is compendiously handled. 
By Lewes Roberts, Merchant. At London. Printed by R. O. for 
Ralph Mabb. 1638. Folio.” 

Walton recommends his friend’s work to those whose ambition is to 
be a States-man, or a Gentleman, or a Merchant, and in his last verse 
says :— 

“Reader, if thou be any, or all three; 
(Por these may meet and make a harmonie) 
Then prayse this Author for his useful paines, 
Whose aime is public good, not private gaines.” 
Tz. Wa. 


1640. Life of Dr. Donne, prefixed to Donne’s Sermons. 
1642. Is supposed to have published George Cranmer’s Letter to Hooker con- 
cerning the new church discipline. 


* Allcollectors of works by Izaak Walton should obtain a charmingly got-up little work 
entitled Waltoniana, Inedited Remains in Verse and Prose of Izaak Walton, with notes and 
preface by Richard Herne Shepherd. Pickering, 1878. It contains copies of “Elegies,” 
“Lines,” “ Commendatory Verses,” “Dedications,” Epitaphs,” &c., written by Walton—most 
of them taken from Sir Harris Nicolas’s edition of Walton. 
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1643. Lines “On the Death of my dear Friend Mr. William Cartwright.” (Sir 
Harris Nicolas gives the date of these Lines as 1643, but from Mr. 
Shepherd’s Waltoniana it seems they were published with Cartwright’s 
poems in 1651.) 

1646. Preface to “The Shepheards Oracles: Delivered in Certain Eglogues. 

By Fra. Quarles. London, Printed by M. F. for John Marriot and 

Richard Marriot, and are to be sold at their shop in S. Dunstans 

Church-Yard Fleet St, under the Dyall 1646.” 

(The words “under the Dyall” in this imprint fix the position of the 
shop of Walton’s friends and publishers.) 

This Preface is only “attributed” to Walton, but, as Sir Harris 
Nicolas says, “there is no doubt he wrote it.” Here is a delightful 
little extract from it, which reminds one of Rasselas. 

“.... You are therefore requested to fancy him (the author) cast 
by fortune into the company of some (to him) yet unknown Shepheards: 
and you have a liberty to believe ’twas by this following accident. 

“He in a Sommers morning (about that howre when the great eye of 
Heaven first opens it selfe to give light to us mortals) walking a gentle 
pace towards a Brook (whose Spring-head was not far distant from his 
peacefull habitation) fitted with Angle, Lines, and Plyes: Flyes proper 
for that season (being the fruitfull Month of May; intending all 
diligence to beguile the timorous Trout (with which that watry element 
abounded) obsery’d a more then common concourse of Shepheards, all 
bending their unweried steps towards a pleasant Meadow within his 
present prospect, and had his eyes made more happy to behold the two 
fair Shepheardesses Amaryllis and Aminta strewing the foot-paths with 
Lillies, and Ladysmocks, so newly gathered by their fair hands, that 
they yet smelt more Sweet than the morning. . . .” 

1650. Couplet written by Walton in his copy of Dr. Richard Sibbes’s work The 
Returning Backslider, 4to, 1650, preserved in the Cathedral Library, 
Salisbury. 

Of this blest man let this just praise be given, 
Heaven was in him, before he was in heaven. 
Izaak Watros. 


1651. Reliquie Wottoniane: or a Collection of Lives, Letters, Poems, with 
Characters of Sundry Personages, and other Incomparable Pieces of 
Language and Art. By the Curious Pencil of the Ever Memorable Sir 
Henry Wortoy, Late Provost of Eton College. Collected & Edited by 
Tzaax Watton. 

1652. Address to the Reader of “The Heroe of Lorenzo, or, The way to 
Eminencie and Perfection. A piece of serious Spanish wit Originally in 
that language written, and in English. By Sir John Skeffington K* 
and Barronet. London, printed for John Martin and James Allestrye 
at the Bell in St. Paul’s Church-yard 1652.” 

The following extracts respecting this book are from Notes and Queries, 
No, 284, April 7, 1855. 

“About a year or two before Mr. Wm. Pickering’s death his attention 
was drawn to this little book, which had previously escaped the notice 
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of all collectors of Walton’s works as well as of his biographers. It was 
purchased by a gentleman at Oxford in a volume of tracts. This 
gentleman presented it to Pickering, who in acknowledging the gift 
says: ‘The book is very interesting to me, who have for forty years 
angled for every scrap that would illustrate Walton's Life or writings. 
But this book I had not the remotest knowledge of, and do value, &e.’” 
Further particulars respecting this work will be found in the same 
number of Notes and Queries, and in that for April 28, 1855, 

1652. Commendatory verses “ To the Author upon the sight of the first sheet of 
his book,” printed in the first edition of Scintillula Altaris, or, a Pious 
Reflection on Primitive Devotion: as to the Feasts and Fasts of the 
Christian Church, Orthodoxally Revived. By Edward Sparke, B.D. 
London ; Printed by T. Maxey for Richard Marriot, and are to be sold ut 
his shop in St. Dunstan’s Church-yard, in Fleet Street, 1652. 

These are the concluding lines of Walton’s commendation ; they afford 
another instance of the peculiar felicity of his similes. 


“. .. Each Saints day 
Stands as a Land-mark in an erring age 
To guide fraile mortals in their pilgrimage 
To the Coelestiall Can’an; and each Fast, 
Is both the souls direction, and repast.” 

1653. The First Edition of Tue Comriear AncLer was published this year. I 
must refer the reader for full particulars respecting this and subsequent 
editions to the “ Chronicle of the Compleat Angler,” which is reprinted 
with this edition of that work. 

Charles Lamb said, “It might sweeten a man’s temper at any time to 
read the Complete Angler,” and it is certain that not many books have 
given more pleasure to “frail mortals in their pilgrimage” than 
this. It would be easy to fill page after page with commendations of it 
from all sorts and conditions of men; of these I think I like best Dr. 
Zouch’s simple lines to be found in his excellent edition of “ Walton's 
Lives,” to which he prefixed a Life of Walton. I quote from the second 
edition, published at York in 1807. 

“In this volume of ‘The Complete Angler, which will be always 
read with avidity, even by those who entertain no strong relish for the 
art which it professes to teach, we discover a copious vein of innocent 
pleasantry and good humour. The scenes descriptive of rural life are 
inimitably beautiful. How artless and unadorned is the language ! 
The dialogue is diversified with all the characteristic beauties of 
colloquial composition. The songs and little poems which are occasion- 
ally inserted, will abundantly gratify the reader who has a taste for the 
charms of pastoral poesy. And, above all, those lovely lessons of 
religious and moral instruction, which are so repeatedly inculeated 
throughout the whole work, will ever recommend this exquisitely 
pleasing performance.” 

It would be impossible, I think, better to describe the characteristics 
of “ The Compleat Angler,” or the causes of its undying popularity. 

12 
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1654, Reliquie Wottoniane. Second edition, enlarged. 

1655. The Compleat Angler. Second edition, revised. 

1658. Life of Dr. Donne. Second edition, revised and enlarged. 

In the Dedication of this second edition Walton tells us that the first 
edition “had the approbation of our late learned and eloquent King” 
(Charles I.). 

1660. “ To my ingenious Friend Mr Brome, on his various and excellent poems ; 
An humble eglog. Written the 29 of May 1660.” This “eglog” was 
published in Brome’s “ Songs and other Poems,” in 1661, and has been 
referred to in the Life of Walton. 

1661. The Compleat Angler. Third edition. And some verses in the 4th 
Edition of a Religious Poem called “The Synagogue,” by the Rev. 
Christopher Harvie. 

1665. Tue Lire or Mr. Ricuarp Hooker, author of The Laws of Ecclesiastical 
Polity. 

I had marked many most interesting passages in Walton’s “ Lives,” 
with a view to quoting them in this edition; but to do him justice 
would require more space than could well be given in an edition of 
his “ Angler,” and as the whole of the “Lives” can be had for a few 
shillings in Messrs. Bell and Sons’ edition, there is the less reason for 
giving space to them here. Every admirer of Walton should possess his 
“ Lives,” of Donne, Wotton, Hooker, Herbert, and Sanderson. Second- 
hand copies of Dr. Zouch’s editions, the best, are not very scarce or 
expensive. 

Dr. King, Bishop of Chester, begins a letter to Walton congratulating 
him on his life of Hooker thus :— 


“ Honest Izaak, 

“Though a familiarity of more than forty years’ continuance and 
the constant experience of your love, even in the worst of the late sad 
times, be sufficient to endear our friendship; yet I must confess my 
affection much improved, not only by evidences of private respect to 
many that know and love you, but by your new demonstration of a 
public spirit testified in a diligent, true, and useful collection of so 
many material passages as you have now afforded me in the life of 
venerable Mr. Hooker. . . .” 

In the course of his letter he tells Walton what must have been most 
gratifying to hear, viz. that “the best critic of our later time (Mr, John 
Hales, of Eton College), affirmed to me, he had not seen a life written 
with more advantage to the subject, or more reputation to the author, 
than that of Dr. Donne.” 

At the end of his long and interesting letter (which has been most 
useful to biographers of Walton) the Bishop signs himself one “ who 
heartily wishes your happiness, and is unfeignedly, 

“Sir, 
“ Your ever faithful 
“and affectionate old Friend, 


“Henry Cuicuester.” 
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This letter may be taken as an example of many he received from 
eminent churchmen of his day, and of the esteem in which he was held 
by them. 

1668. Tue Comptear ANGLER. 4th edition, corrected and enlarged. 

1670. Tue Lire or Mr. Georce Herserr (author of “The Temple or Sacred 
Poems and Private Bjaculations”). Walton tells us that when Mr. 
Ferrar sent this book to Cambridge to be licensed for the press, the 
Vice-Chancellor would by no means allow the two so much noted lines, 


Religion stands a tip-toe in our land, 
Ready to pass to the American strand, 


to be printed; and Mr. Ferrar would by no means allow the book to be 
printed and want them; but after some time, and some arguments for 
and against their being made public, the Vice-Chancellor said, “I knew 
Mr. Herbert well, and know that he had many heavenly speculations, 
and was a divine poet; but I hope the world will not take him to be an 
inspired prophet, and therefore I license the whole book.” 

1673. Reliquie Wottoniane. "Third edition, with large additions. 

This was the last edition published in Walton’s time. The fourth 
edition (the only edition I have) contains as an appendix “ Sir Henry 
Wotton’s Letters to the Lord Zouch, collected from the originals, and 
never published till this present year, 1685.” Lord Zouch was an 
ancestor of Dr. Thomas Zouch, whose life of Walton, in the edition of 
his Lives, has been so frequently referred to in these pages. 

1673. From an interesting letter, dated at Winchester, Aug. 21, 1673, from Walton 
to his publisher, Marriott (preserved in Corpus Christi College, Oxford), 
it appears that he was collecting particulars of the life of John Hales, of 
Oxford. 

1674. An edition of Herbert’s “ Temple” appeared with Walton’s Life prefixed 
to it. 

1676. Tue Comptear Anoier. Firra Epition. 

This was the last edition published in Walton’s lifetime, and the first 
with which the “second part,” by Charles Cotton, was published. I 
was so fortunate as to come across a copy of this edition at the house of 
a friend near Stafford, which I purchased from its owner, Mr. T. J. 
Marsh. I say fortunate because my idea all along was that this, the 
100th edition, should be a careful reprint of his work, as it was left by 
him. Of the changes Walton made in this and previous editions 
a full account will be found in the “Chronicle” at the end of this 
edition. 

1678. Lire or Robert SANpERSON, Bisnop or Lrxcoun. 

Dr. Barlow, Bishop of Lincoln, in a letter giving Walton some infor- 
mation for this work, addresses him as “My worthy friend, Mr. 
Walton.” 

1680, Watton anv Ben Jonson. The original of the following letter of Walton 
is among Aubrey’s MSS. in the Ashmolean Museum; annexed to it is 
this note by Aubrey: “This account I received from M* Isaac Walton, 
Dec. 2, 1680, he being then eighty-seven years of age. This is in his 
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own hand-writing. I. A.” The letter is evidently in reply to a request 
from Aubrey for some information which a friend required. 


“ ffor y* ffriends q*™ this. 


“I only knew Ben Jonson: But my Lord of Winton knew him 
very well; and says, he was in the 6°., that is the uppermost fforme 
in Westminster scole, at which time his father dyed, and his mother 
married a bricklayer, who made him (much against his will) help 
him in his trade; but in a short time his scolemaister, M™. Camden, 
got him a better imployment, which was to attend or accompany a son 
of Sir Walter Rauley’s on his travills. Within a short time after their 
return, they parted (I think not in cole bloud) and with a love sutable 
to what they had in their travilles (not to be commended). And then 
Ben began to set up for himself in the trade by which he got his 
subsistance and fame, of which I need not give any account. He got in 
time to have 100£ a yeare from the King, also a pension from the cittie, 
and the like from many of the nobilitie and some of the gentry, w was 
well pay’d, for love or fere of his railing in verse, or prose, or boeth. My 
lord told me, he told him he was (in his long retyrement and sickness, 
when he saw him which was often) much afflickted, that he had pro- 
fained the Scripture in his playes, and lamented it with horror: yet 
that, at that time of his long retyrement, his pension (so much as 
came in) was giuen to a woman that gouern’d him (with whome he 
liv’d and dyed near the Abie in Westminster) ; and that neither he nor 
she tooke too much care for next weike: and wood be sure not to want 
wine, of w™ he usually tooke too much before he went to bed, if not 
oftener and soner. My Lord tells me, he knowes not, but thinks he was 
born in Westminster. The question may be put to M'. Wood very 
easily upon what grounds he is positive as to his being born their; he is 
a friendly man, and will resolve it. So much for braue Ben. You will 
not think the rest so tedyous as I doe this. 

“ ffor y* 2 and 3 q™ of Mr. Hill, and Billingsley, I do neither know nor 
can learn any thing worth teling you. 

“for y* two remaining q** of M'. Warner, and M*. Harriott this : 

“Mr. Warner did long and constantly lodg nere the Water-stares, or 
market, in Woolstable. Woolstable is a place not far from Charing- 
Crosse, and nerer to Northumberland house. My Lord of Winchester 
tells me, he knew him, and that he sayde, he first found out the cercu- 
lation of the blood, and discover'd it to D'. Haruie (who said that ’twas 
he (himselfe) that found it) for which he is so memorally famose.* 
Warren had a pension of 401. a year from that Earle of Northumberland 
that lay so long a prisner in the Towre, and som allowance from Sir 
Tho. Aylesbury, and with whom he usually spent his sumer in Windsor 
Park, and was welcom, for he was harmless and quet. His winter was 


* I wonder if my friend, the late Frank Buckland, was acquainted with this curious 
“Note” by Walton. Buckland almost worshipped Harvey, and nearly killed himself in 
discovering Harvey’s coffin.—Ed. _ 
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spent at the Woolstable, where he dyed in the time of the parlement 
of 1640, of which or whome, he was no louer. 

“M*. Herriott, my lord tells me, he knew also: That he was a more 
gentile man than Warner. That he had 120£ a yeare pension from the 
said Earle (who was a louer of their studyes), and his lodgings in Syon 
House, where he thinks, or believes, he dyed. 

“This is all I know or can learne for y’ friend ; which I wish may be 
worth the time and trouble of reading it.* ll, We 

‘“Nou?. 22. 80.” 


1683. In this year, the year of his death, was published “Thealma and Clearchus, 
a Pastoral History, in smooth and easie verse. Written long since, by 
John Chalkhill, Esq.; an Acquaint and Friend of Edmund Spencer. 
London: Printed for Benj. Tooke, at the Ship in §. Paul’s Church- 
yard, 1683.” 
This work was printed at Walton’s instigation, and his “Preface” to it 
appropriately closes this account of his writings :— 


“ The Reader will find in this Book what the Title declares, a Pastoral 
History, in smooth and easie verse ; and will in it find many Hopes and 
Fears finely painted, and feelingly express’d. And he will find the first 
so often disappointed, when fullest of desire and expectation ; and the 
later, so often, so strangely, and so unexpectedly reliev’d, by an infore- 
seen Providence, as may beget in him wonder and amazement. 

“And the Reader will here also meet with Passions heightened by 
easie and fit descriptions of Joy and sorrow ; and find also such various 
events and rewards of innocent Truth and undissembled Honesty, as is 
like to leave in him (if he be a good natur’d Reader) more sympathizing 
and virtuous Impressions, than ten times so much time spent in imperti- 
nent, critical, and needless Disputes about Religion ; and I heartily wish 
it may do so. 

.“ And -I have also this truth to say of the Author, that he was in his 
time a man generally known, and as well belov’d; for he was humble 
and obliging in his behaviour, a Gentleman, a Scholar, very innocent 


* In his Biographical Memoir prefixed to ‘The Works of Ben Jonson’ (Moxon, 1858) 
Mr. Wm. Gifford, referring to this ‘ Note’ of Walton, says :— : 


“It should be observed that Anthony Wood’s ‘Life of Jonson’ is incorrect in almost 
every part. He formed it on two documents,—the MSS. of Aubrey, and the letter of Izaak 
Walton (which contains the passage already quoted), and which Aubrey also procured for 
him. Aubrey’s authority is seldom to be relied on. A greater blunderer never existed, as 
Wood himself discovered when it was too late; he calls him ‘a roving, magotty-pated man,’ 
and such he truly was. Izaak Walton cannot be mentioned without respect; but his letter 
was written nearly half a century after Jonson’s death, and when the writer was in his 
eighty-seventh year. It is made up of the common stories of the time, and a few anecdotes 
procured, while he was writing, from the Bishop of Winchester, who must himself, at the 
date of Izaak’s letter, have been verging on ninety. It is not easy to discover what was the 
Bishop’s and what was Walton’s, but on these Wood constructed his ‘ Life of Jonson.’ He 
brings little of his own but a few dates.” 
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and prudent: and indeed his whole life was useful, quiet, and virtuous. 
God send the story may meet with, or make all Readers like him. 


“1. W.* 
“ May 7. 1678.” 


I have always considered the following letter from Walton as one of the 
most interesting we have. Walton’s publisher, Marriot, was bringing out for 
Colonel Robert Venables a work on angling called “The Experienc’d Angler, or 
Angling Improv’d.” Walton accidentally sees the sheets as they were going 
through the press, and writes Colonel Venables the following letter, which he 
(Venables) very wisely prints at the commencement of his work. This 
spontaneous act of kindness is the more noteworthy when we remember that 
it was from a staunch Royalist to one who had formerly been one of Cromwell’s 
officers. That Walton’s praise was to a considerable extent deserved I think 
will be seen by any angler who reads Col. Venables’ book. The first edition 
appeared in 1662. 


LetTeR FROM WALTON TO HIS 
Incrnious Frrenp tur AUTHOR 
On His 


ANGLING Inprov’p. 
Honourep Sir, 


| ae Inever (to my knowledg) had the happiness to see your Face, yet 
accidentally coming to a view of this Discourse before it went to the 
Press, I held my self obliged in point of gratitude for the great advantage I 
received thereby, to tender you my particular acknowledgment, especially 
having been for thirty years past, not only a Lover but a practiser of that 
innocent Recreation, wherein by your judicious Precepts I find my self fitted 
for a Higher Form; which expression I take the boldness to use, because I have 
read and practised by many Books of this kind, formerly made publick; from 
which (although I received much advantage in the practick) yet (without 
prejudice to their worthy authors) I could never find in them that height of 
Judgement and Reason, which you have manifested in this (as I may call it) 
Epitome of Angling, since my reading whereof I cannot look upon some Notes of 
my own gathering, but methinks I do puerilia tractare. But lest I should be 
thought to go about to magnifie my own Judgment, in giving yours. so small a 
portion of it’s due, I humbly take leave with no more ambition than to kiss 
your hand, and to be accounted 
Your humble and 
thankful servant, 
My We 
a 
* The poem of “'Thealma and Clearchus” was left in an unfinished state ; it terminates 
abruptly with the half-line— 
“Thealma lives ”— 
Upon which Walton adds— 


“dnd here the Author dy'd, and I hope the Reader will be sorry.” 
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[The following account of Charles Cotton is mainly an abridgment of the 
biography of him which was written by W. Oldys for John Hawkins, with additions 
from Sir Harris Nicolas’ ‘Life’ Hawkins dedicated his edition of The Compleat 
Angler, first published in 1760, to Edward Popham, Hisq., of Littlecot, in the county of 
Wilts, and judiciously praises his patron for the care and expense with which his 
Jishery in the Kennet at Chilton is preserved for the benefit of anglers. This fishery 
is still one of the most prolific trout preserves in England. 


Some Account or THE Lire and Wrirines or CHARLES Corton, 
Esq., iv A Lerrer rrom W. Oxpys, to Tar Eprror or THe 
ComPLETE, ANGLER. 


“Tur pleasure we conceive at the revival of some good old books 
we have formerly read, by fair and accurate editions, somewhat 
resembles, methinks, that which we feel on the return of our 
hearty old friends and acquaintance to town, from their rural 
retreats and recesses, where they have been thought lost in 
obscurity ; till finding, by their fresh and florid aspects, at their 
revisit, that they have been growing youthful in age, and renewed 
as it were a lease for years, we then receive them, not with that 
diffidence and reserve wherewith new faces and strangers are at 
first commonly admitted, but with that ready, free, and familiar 
chearfulness, or good will, which we show to those in whom we 
may confide; having before, in a manner, perused and been 
pleased with their delightful and instructive contents. 

Such is the satisfaction I promise myself upon a new impres- 
sion, from your hands, of Mr. Walton and Mr. Cotton’s Dialogues 
of Angling; the two best performances on that topick, in our 
tongue. But as the former did also oblige the publick with the 
lives of several eminent men, tis much that some little historical 
monument has not, in grateful retaliation, been raised and devoted 
to his memory: the few materials I, long since, with much search, 
gathered up concerning him, you have seen, and extracted I hope, 
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what you found necessary for the purpose I intended them. And 
as Mr. Cotton also, though a more voluminous writer, has been 
no less neglected, little having been attempted in remembrance 
of his life and works, I was desirous of trying how far I could 
likewise make some recovery thereof.” 

Charles Cotton, descended of a worthy and honourable 
family, was the grandson of Sir George Cotton, Knight, who died 
in 1613, leaving issue by Cassandra MacWilliam, his wife, two 
children, Charles and Cassandra. The latter died unmarried 
before 1649, and an elegy was written on her decease by the 
friend of her father and brother Colonel Richard Lovelace. 
Charles Cotton, the father of the author of the second part of the 
Compleat Angler, lived at one time at Ovingden or Ovingdean in 
the county of Sussex, he married Olive, the daughter of Sir John 
Stanhope,* of Elvaston in Derbyshire, by his. first wife Olive, 
daughter and heiress of Edward Beresford,t of Beresford and 
Enson in Staffordshire, and of Bentley in the county of Derby, he 
succeeded to those estates in her right, and settled at Beresford. 
This lady, Olive Stanhope, died in 1614, aged about thirty-three 
years; and Drayton the poet, among his elegies, has one in her 
commendation. Her daughter, named likewise Olive, heiress to 
her mother, left by her -husband Charles, before-mentioned, one 
son, named also Charles Cotton, of Beresford, Esq., the subject of 
this narrative. 

Cotton’s father’s marriage connected him with the families 
of Stanhope, Cokayne, Aston, Port, and others of the highest rank 
in the counties of Derby and Stafford. He was distinguished for 
his talents and accomplishments, and was the friend and com- 
panion of many of the most eminent of his contemporaries, in- 
cluding Fletcher, Herrick, Carew, Ben Jonson, Sir Henry Wotton, 
Dr. Donne, Selden, Lovelace, Dayenant, May, Lord Chief Justice 
Vaughan, and the great Lord Clarendon, who describes him as 
having “all those qualities which in youth raise men to the 
reputation of being fine gentlemen ; such a pleasantness and gaiety 
of humour, such a sweetness and gentleness of nature, and such a 
civility and delightfulness in conversation, that no man, in the 


* Great-grandfather of William, Earl of Harrington, Lord Lieutenant of 
Treland. 

+ “ Descended,” says Oldys, “of the Lords of Beresford, &c., as is also the 
present Earl of Tyrone.” 
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court or out of it, appeared a more accomplished person: all these 
extraordinary qualifications being supported by as extraordinary 
a clearness of courage and fearlessness of spirit, of which he gaye 
too often manifestation. Some unhappy suits in law, and waste 
of his fortunes in those suits, made some impression on his mind ; 
which not being improved by domestic afflictions, and those in- 
dulgences to himself which naturally attend those afflictions, 
rendered his age less reverenced than his youth had been, and gaye 
his best friends cause to have wished that he had not lived so long.” 

Charles Cotton, son of the man thus described by Clarendon, 
was born on the 28th of April, 1630. His father was at Cam- 
bridge University, and it is probable he was also, but there is no 
direct evidence on this point. His tutor, to whom he was greatly 
attached, was Mr. Ralph Rawson of Brazen Nose College, Oxford, 
and in an inscription to “ His dear Tutor, Mr. Ralph Rawson,” of 
a translation of an ode in Johannes Secundus he declares “ what 
contrarieties or inconsistencies should disconcert or disorder the 
course and frame of nature, before he would neglect to take care 
of him alive or dead.” 

Besides his academic or classical learning he was happy in a 
graceful address, and well versed in the modern languages. He 
was ardently attached to literature; but except a few poems, he 
wrote nothing which was published till after the restoration. He 
probably went abroad when a young man, and he himself men- 
tions his having been in France and other foreign countries. It 
is evident, says Oldys, that after he came to be settled at home, 
he was early in much esteem, and conversant with many persons 
of high rank and repute, more especially with his cousin, Sir 
Aston Cokayne, Bart., of Pooley in Warwickshire, and Ashbourne 
in the Peak ; who was well known to the noted poets and other 
wits of his time; also with Thomas Flatman Esq., barrister of the 
Inner Temple, Alexander Broome, Izaak Walton and others. Sir 
Aston Cokayne gives us a personal picture of his friend in the 
opening lines of his address :— 


“To my most Honoured Cousin, Mr. Charles Cotton the Younger, upon his 
excellent poems. 


“Bear back, you crowd of wits, that have so long 
Been the prime glory of the English tongue, 
And room for our arch-poet make, and follow 
His steps, as you would do your great Apollo: 
m 2 
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Nor is he his inferior, for see 

His picture, and you'll say that this is he; 
So young and handsome both, so tress’d alike, 
That curious Lilly, or most skill’d Vandyke, 
Would prefer neither... . ” 


Corron’s Porrratr. 


Irv will be seen from the portrait of Cotton, which forms the 
frontispiece of the second volume of this edition, that Sir Aston 
Cokayne’s flattering lines are not unmerited. This portrait is in 
my opinion much the best that has ever been published, most of 
the engraved portraits which have appeared before being poor and 
spiritless. This photo-etching is from an exquisite painting, by 
Sir Peter Lely (the “Lilly” of the lines just quoted) of Cotton 
when a young man of twenty-seven, and bears the date a.p. 1657. 
Mrs. Evelyn Holden, of Nuttall Temple, Nottingham, most kindly 
gave me permission to have it photographed and photo-etched for 
this edition. The original was lent in 1866 by the late Colonel 
Robert Holden to the National Portrait Gallery, and is thus 
described in the official catalogue of the Exhibition :—Bust, 
cuirass, lace collar, white gold-laced scarf and sleeves, canvas 
30 by 34 in. 

In 1658 Cotton’s friend Lovelace, the poet, died “in a mean 
lodging in Gunpowder Alley near Shoe Lane,” and it is pleasant 
to read Aubrey’s statement, “ George Petty, haberdasher in Fleet 
Street, carried twenty shillings to him every Monday morning 
from Sir —— Many, and Charles Cotton, Esq., for months and 
was never repaid.” 

It is clear from his writings that Cotton, like Walton, was 
a staunch royalist, but neither he nor his father appeared to 
have suffered from the persecutions to which the cavaliers were 
exposed. In his Voyage to Ireland, he says :— 


“We enter’d the port 
Where another King’s Head invited me down, 
For indeed I have ever been true to the Crown.” 


Oldys, after devoting some space to the endeayour to show that 
many commendatory verses which have been quoted as addressed 
to Charles Cotton the younger, were really addressed to his father, 
says that Cotton besides devoting himself to literature, employed 
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himself also in the delightful amusements of planting, gardening, 
and aboye all, the sober recreation of angling, in which he became 
“by long practice and experience, most eminently expert.” It is 
to the fact that he loved angling, and was acquainted with Izaak 
Walton, that he owes most of his posthumous fame. One finds 
here and there humour, power, and a graceful fancy in his poems, 
but these qualities were possessed at least equally by many of his 
contemporaries whose very names are almost forgotten, and whose 
writings are known only to the student. Cotton appears to have 
asked Walton if he should supplement the Compleat Angler by 
some “ particular directions ” how to angle for a trout or grayling 
in a clear stream, to which Walton agreed. Nothing could be 
more modest than Cotton’s letter accompanying his MS., or more 
kind and appreciative than Walton’s reply,* and although it lacks 
very much of that peculiar charm which as Dr. Zouch says will 
always endear Walton’s book even to those who care nothing 
about angling, it cannot be denied that it is a very worthy addition 
to, and completion of, “The Compleat Angler.” There is no 
doubt that Cotton was an accomplished angler in the highest 
branches of the art. Oldys quotes James Saunders, author of the 
The Complete Fisherman (1724) as saying “that Mr. Cotton was, 
without doubt, the most laborious trout-catcher, if not the most 
experienced angler, both for trout and grayling, that England ever 
had.” Most laborious trout-catcher! One seems to detect a little 
sarcasm in this testimony from the author of another “ Complete” 
Fisherman, which was not apparent to Oldys. Cotton’s instructions 
in angling are so clear and practical that it is quite certain he 
wrote from personal experience, and in this respect his work is 
more original than the practical parts of Walton’s. Indeed, it 
may be said, that while Walton is the father of general anglers, 
Cotton is the apostle of the trout and grayling fisherman, and 
many of his instructions have been but little improved upon even 
to the present day; for instance, Stewart’s so justly prized work 
on up-stream fishing in clear water is really little more than 
Cotton's directions “writ large.” Anglers of the present day often 
wonder that the “clumsy flies and tackle” of our forefathers could 
ever have been used with success. I think this idea has arisen 
from the “clumsy” illustrations of flies and hooks given in old 
books on angling; when it is often difficult to identify their fish, it 


* See commencement of Part II. of this edition. 
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is not to be wondered at that their copies of flies and tackle were 
rough and exaggerated. Cotton advises the use even in February 
in case of a frost or snow of “the smallest gnats, browns, and 
duns you can make.” It would almost appear that he was not 
unacquainted with the art of “dry fly fishing,” from some of his 
directions how to make a fly “swim better.” 

That Cotton had but a poor opinion of London-made flies 
is clear from his reply to Viator, who has just told him that, 
though he likes a fly Cotton has made for him “admirably well, 
and it perfectly resembles a fly ; but we about London, make the 
bodies of our flies both much bigger and longer, so long as almost 
to the very beard of the hook.” “I know it very well (says 
Cotton), and had one of those flies given me by an _ honest 
gentleman, who came with my father Walton to give me a visit ; 
which, to tell you the truth, I hung in my parlour window to 
laugh at.” 

According to Oldys, Cotton was not of an ambitious nature. 

“Tt nowhere appears,” he says, “that he was, in the former 
part of his life, very forward or solicitous to advance himself in 
the world; and I meet with no account of any preferment, that he 
then either enjoyed or sought; though he had relations, friends, 
and interest enough among men of quality and power, to have 
procured such advancement as would both have given authority to, 
and received lustre from, his parts and abilities. And even after- 
wards, when his. hospitality, and other freedoms with his estate, 
founded on too much confidence in the honour and integrity of 
those who were partakers thereof, had much involved or entangled, 
and reduced it, though obliged, somewhat reluctantly, to procure 
such addition or recruits to his revenue, he still seemed in all the 
little intervals of unmolested quiet he could obtain to prefer a 
private to a public life, and a calm retirement with the Muses to 
the bustle of business; or swimming along with the courtly shoal 
of competitors for promotion, profit, and precedency, through the 
active torrent of employment .. . .” 

“About the year 1656, he married Isabella, daughter of 
Sir Thomas Hutchinson, of Owthorp, in the county of Nottingham, 
Knight, by whom he had Beresford Cotton, born in 1657, or the 
following year, Wingjield, and Charles, born about seven or eight 
years after, besides Olive, Catherine, Isabella, Jane, and Mary, 
daughters. Mr. Cotton married to his second wife, Mary, the 
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daughter of Sir William Russell, of Stensham Court in Worcester- 
shire, and widow of Wingfield Cromwell, Earl of Ardglass, by 
whom he had no issue, and who survived him.” 

“. ... In what harmony he lived with either or both his 
ladies, is now perhaps but indistinctly to be remembered; but his 
general opinion of the matrimonial state may appear in his poems ; 
especially one, not the least note among them, which he ironically 
calls, The Joys of Marriage ; wherein, after having, to the various 
perfections of all the sex, opposed the extremes of their contrasting 
qualities, and allowed the golden mean to none; and after a short 
declaration, that in respect of his own choice, he had no cause to 
complain, though his very love created his woe; yet he concludes 
in every part, and the whole, upon the uneasiness of a married 
life.” 

These are the lines in which Cotton makes his own case an 
exception to his general assertion that marriage is a failure :— 


“Yet with me ’tis out of season 
To complain thus without reason, 

~ Since the best and sweetest fair 
Is allotted to my share: 
But alas! I love her so 
That my love creates my woe; 
For if she be out of humour, 
Straight displeas’d I do presume her, 
And would give the world to know 
What it is offends her so; 
Or if she be discontented, 
Lord, how am I then tormented ! 
And am ready to persuade her 
That I have unhappy made her: 
But if sick, I then am dying, 
Meat and med’cine both defying.” 


From his Preface to The Life of the Duke of Espernon, it 
appears that, at the age of forty, Cotton held a commission in the 
army, and being, says Oldys, either in quest of some property in 
Ireland, or upon duty in some service there, he made a journey 
thither, and on his way, the Mayor of Chester, seeing his glorious 
gold belt, and doubtless other suitable accoutrements, having 
invited him to supper, and inquired what country he was of, in 
what estate and condition, and the cause of his journey, he 
answered, that he was of Staffordshire; that he had lands good 
and bad, but a great part mortgaged; that he had a little 
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smattering in the law, which he got by hearing of causes; but he 
had ever studied arms more than arts, and was then raised by his 
deserts to the rank of a captain. But in his yoyage over the Irish 
Seas he encountered such a boisterous storm for ten hours that he 
was driven back till the wind veered. 

For many years before his death Cotton was often, as is clear 
from his writings, in great pecuniary difficulties ; it is pretty certain 
that he was not unacquainted with the miseries of a London 
sponging house, or at any rate with what did duty for that 
notorious institution in his day; nor was he, it seems, safe from his 
creditors even on his own land. In answer to a letter of mine 
asking if possibly some unpublished papers relative to Charles 
Cotton existed, Mr. Philip Beresford Hope, the present owner of 
Beresford Dale, very kindly replied as follows :— 

Dear Sir,— 

Many thanks for your letter. I am afraid we have no unpublished 
papers relative to Charles Cotton. If it would be of any use to you, I could 
let you have some photographs and drawings of Beresford Hall in a partially 
ruined state, before it was pulled down. I do not know whether you are 
aware of a cave in the limestone rocks in Beresford Dale, well hidden from view, 
in which Charles Cotton is popularly reported to have hidden from his creditors 
for some weeks, and to have evaded them. I am also unaware if you are 
cognisant of the fact, that the interior of Cotton’s Fishing-House was at one time 
frescoed with paintings of piscatorial and other sporting subjects. I will, on my 
return to town, make a search for any unpublished matter relative to Charles 
Cotton, and if I come across any, I will communicate with you. I must thank 
you very much for the beautiful plate of Pike Pool you sent me. 

Yours truly, 
(Signed) P. Beresrorp Horr. 


The plate Mr. Beresford Hope refers to is one of Pike Pool, 
by Mr. Geo. Bankart, which appears in this work. Respecting 
the hiding-place of Cotton in the limestone rocks, I find Sir Harris 
Nicolas has the following note :— 

“Several stories are related of Cotton’s pecuniary distress, but 
though it is unquestionable that he generally laboured under 
embarrassments, and that he hints he had occasionally concealed 
himself from his creditors; yet there is no better authority for the 
following anecdotes than tradition. Sir John Hawkins states that, 
“a natural excavation in the rocky hill on which Beresford stands 
is shown as Mr. Cotton’s occasional refuge from the pursuit of his 
creditors; and but a few years since the grand-daughter of the 
faithful woman who carried him food while in that humiliating 
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retreat was living.” And he adds, that during Cotton’s confinement 
on one occasion in a prison in the city of London, he inscribed 
these lines on the walls of his apartment :— 


“A prison is a place of cure 
Wherein no one can thrive; 
A touchstone sure to try a friend, 
A grave for men alive.” 


His pecuniary embarrassments obliged him to apply to 
Parliament for power to sell part of his estates for the payment 
of his debts; and an Act for this purpose was passed in the 16th 
Charles II., 1665. 

Cotton is supposed to have died of a fever, on the 13th of 
February, 1687, only four years after the death of his old friend, 
or as he loved to call him, father, Walton. 

I had marked numerous passages in Cotton’s writings, both 
prose and verse, to quote, and regret to find no space for them. 
There is a good deal of clever description in his account of the 
Wonders of the Peak District, and some humorous writing ; 
indeed I venture to think that it is time we had an edition 
made up of selections from the best of his writings, which are 
always vigorous, and often exhibit proofs that he possessed a 
graceful fancy, high imaginative powers, and a generous, warm- 
hearted nature. 
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COTTON’S LITERARY WORK. 


1649. An Elegy upon the Death of Henry Lord Hastings. 

1651. Verses prefixed to Edmund Prestwich’s translation of the Hippolitus of 
Seneca. 

Verses addressed to Sir Aston Cockayne. 

1651. Verses on the Execution of James Earl of Derby. 

1654. Verses in which he castigates Waller for writing a panegyric on the 
Protector. 

1664. “Scarronides, or Virgil Travestie,” being the first book of Virgil’s 
“ Mneis,” in English burlesque. 8”. 

1667. A Translation of “The Moral Philosophy of the Stoics,” from the French 
of Du Vaix. 

Some verses on the Poems of his friend, Alexander Brome. 

1670. “Scarronides,” second edition. 

Translation of Gerard’s History of the Life of the Duke of Espernon, 
dedicated to Dr. Gilbert Sheldon, Archbishop of Canterbury. 

1671. A Translation of Corneille’s Tragedy Les Horaces. 

Voyage to Ireland, in Burlesque. 
1670 Translation of the Commentaries of Blaise de Montluc, Marshal of 
—74. France. 
“The Compleat Gamester ” (attributed to him). 
“The Fair One of Tunis,” a novel, translated from the French. 

1675. “ Burlesque upon Burlesque; or the Scoffer Scoff’d.” 

“The Planters’ Manual,” being instructions for cultivating all sorts of 
fruit trees. 8”. 

1676. The Second Part of “Tur Comprar ANGLER ; Being Instructions how to 
Angle for a Trout or Grayling in a clear Stream.” [The present 
edition of that work is printed from a copy of this 1676 edition 
in my possession. Eb.] 

1681. “The Wonders of the Peak.” (A description in verse of the natural 
wonders of the Peak District in Derbyshire, a district which Cotton 
evidently considered one of the most God-forsaken places on the face 
of the earth. 

1685. Translation of the Essays of Montaigne. 

1687. Was engaged in translating the Memoirs of the Sieur de Pontis at the 
time of his death, in February, 1687. This work was published in 
1694, by his son, Beresford Cotton. In 1689 “Poems on Several 
Occasions,” a collection of some of his poems, was published. 
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COTTON’S LITERARY WORK. 


Sir Harris Nicolas gives extracts from many of Cotton’s works in his 
“Memoir” (which is really Oldys’s “ Life” somewhat amplified). He 
says that the translation of Montaigne’s Essays is considered his most 
important contribution to English literature, but I should say that the 
general verdict would be in favour of his original work, the second part 
of The Compleat Angler. It is impossible to say more in extenuation of 
some expressions in Cotton’s poems—especially in the ‘“ Scarronides,” and 
“ The Scoffer Scoff’d ”»—than that they were written for a less fastidious 
age than this, and one more accustomed to call a spade a spade. The 
‘“Scarronides” has gone through more than fourteen editions; it is 
commended by Sir John Suckling in his “ Session of the Poets.” 
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Gutemplatire mau 
A Recreation, AX 


BEING A DISCOURSE OF 


FISH AND FISHING, 


Not unworthy the perusal of most Anglers. 


Simon Peter said, / go a fishing: and they said, we also will go with thee.—John xxi. 3. 


London: Printed by 7. Maxey for Rich. Marriot, in S. Dunstans 
Church-yard, Fleet Street, 1653. 


(The above is a copy of the title-page of the first edition of Walton, the cut being a photographic 
reproduction from a fine copy of that edition in the possession of Mr. Edward Marston.) 


MAGNA CHARTA ISLAND, THAMES, 


To the Right Worshipful 


JOHN OFFLEY 


Of Madely Manor in the County of Stafford, Esq. ; 


My most honoured Friend. 
SIR, 

I Have made so ill use of your former favours, as by them to 
be encouraged to intreat that they may be enlarged to the 
Patronage and protection of this Book; and I have put on a 
modest confidence, that I shall not be deny’d, because it is a 
Discourse of Fish and Fishing, which you know so well, and both 
love and practise so much. 

You are assured (though there be ignorant men of another 
belief) that Angling is an Art; and you know that Art better 
than others; and that this is truth is demonstrated by the fruits 
of that pleasant labour which you enjoy when you purpose to give 
rest to your mind, and devest your self of your more serious 
business, and (which is often) dedicate a day or two to this 
Recreation. 

At which time if common Anglers should attend you, and be 
eye witnesses of the success, not of your fortune but your skill, it 
would doubtless beget in them an emulation to be like you, and 
that emulation might beget an industrious diligence to be so; but 
I know it is not attainable by common capacities. And there he 
now many men of great wisdom, learning and experience which 
love and practise this Art, that know I speak the truth. 


d DEDICATORY. 


Sir, This pleasant curiosity of Fish and Fishing, (of which 
you are so great a Master) has been thought worthy the Pens and 
Practises of divers in other Nations, that have been reputed men 
of great Learning and Wisdom, and amongst those of this Nation, 
I remember Sir Henry Wotton (a dear lover of this Art) has told 
me that his intentions were to write a Discourse of the Art, and 
in praise of Angling, and doubtless he had done so, if death had 
not prevented him; the remembrance of which hath often made 
me sorry, for if he had lived to do it, then the unlearned Angler 
had seen some better Treatise of this Art, a Treatise that might 
have proy’d worthy his perusal, which (though some have under- 
taken) I could never yet see in English. 

But mine may be thought as weak, and as unworthy of 
common view ; and I do here freely confess, that I should rather 
excuse my self, than censure others, my own Discourse being 
liable to so many exceptions; against which you (Sir) might 
make this one, That it can contribute nothing to your Knowledge. 
And lest a longer Epistle may diminish your pleasure, I shall 
make this no longer than to add this following Truth, That J 
am really, 

Sir, 


Your most affectionate Friend, 
and most humble Servant, 
IVAN WER 


QUARRY WOODS, RIVER THAMES, 


ERITH, RIVER THAMES, 


To all Readers of this Discourse, but especially to the 


honest ANGLER. 


L Think fit to tell thee these following truths, That I did neither 
undertake, nor write, nor publish, and much less own, this Discourse 
to please my self : and having been too easily drawn to do all to please 
others, as I propos’d not the gaining of credit by this undertaking, so 
! would not willingly lose any part of that to which I had a just title 
before I begun it, and do therefore desire and hope, if I deserve not 
commendations, yet, I may obtain pardon. 

And though this Discourse may be liable to some Eaceptions, yet 
I cannot doubt but that most Readers may receive so much pleasure 
or profit by it, as may make it worthy the time of their perusal, if 
they be not too grave or too busie men. And this is all the confidence 
that I can put on concerning the merit of what is here offered to their 
consideration and censure ; and if the last prove too severe, as I have 
a liberty, so I am resold to use it and neglect all sowre Censures. 

And I wish the Reader also to take notice, that in writing of it 
LI have made my self a recreation of a recreation ; and that it might 
prove so to him, and not read dull and tediously, J have in several 
places miat (not any scurrility, but) some imnocent, harmless mirth ; 
of which if thou be a severe, sowre-complecion’d man, then I here 
disallow thee to be a competent judge, Jor Divines say, There are 
offences given, and offences not given but taken. 

And I am the willinger to justifie the pleasant part of it, because 
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though it is known I can be serious at seasonable times, yet the whole 
discourse is, or rather was, a picture of my own disposition, especially 
in such days and times as I have laid aside business, and gone a 
Jishing with honest Nat. and R. Roe; but they are gone, and with 
them most of my pleasant hours, even as a shadow, that passeth away, 
and returns not. 

And next let me add this, that he that likes not the book, should 
like the excellent picture of the Trout, and some of the other fish; 
which I may take a liberty to commend, because they concern not 
my self. 

Next let me tell the Reader, that in that which is the more useful 
part of this Discourse, that is to say, the observations of the nature 
and breeding, and seasons, and catching of Fish, [ am not so simple 
as not to know, that a captious Reader may find exceptions against 
something sad of some of these ; and therefore I must entreat him to 
consider, that experience teaches us to know, that several Countries 
alter the time, and I think almost the manner, of fishes breeding, but 
doubtless of their being in season; as may appear by three Rivers 
in Monmouthshire, namely Severn, Wie, and Usk, where Cambden 
(Brit. f. 633.) observes, that in the River Wie, Salmon are in 
season from Sept. to April, and we are certain, that in Thames 
and Trent, and in most other Rivers they be in season the six hotter 
months. 

Now for the Art of catching fish, that is to say, how to make a 
man that was none, to be an Angler by a book? he that undertakes it 
shall undertake a harder task, than Mr, Hales (a most valiant and 
excellent Fencer) who in a printed book called, A private School of 
Defence, undertook to teach that art or science, and was laugh’d at 
Jor his labour. Not but that many useful things might be learnt by 
that book, but he was laugh’d at, because that art was not to be taught 
by words, but practice: and so must Angling. And note also, that in 
tis Discourse I do not undertake to say all that is known, or may be 
said of it, but I undertake to acquaint the Reader with many things 
that are not usually known to every Angler; and TI shall. leave 
gleanings and observations enough to be made out of the experience of 
all that love and practise this recreation, to which I shall encourage 
them. -Ior Angling may be said to be so like the Mathematicks, 
that it can ne'r be fully learnt; at least not so fully, but that there 
will still be more new experiments left for the tryal of other men that 


succeed us. : 
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But I think all that love this game may here learn something 
that may be worth their money, if they be not poor and needy men ; 
and in case they be, I then wish them to forbear to buy it; for I write 
not to get money, but for pleasure, and this Discourse boasts of no 
more ; for I hate to promise much, and deceive the Reader. 

And however it proves to him, yet Iam sure I have found a high 
content in the search and conference of what is here offer'd to the 
Readers view and censure: I wish him as much in the perusal of 
it, and so I might here take my leave, but will stay a little and tell 
him, that whereas it is said by many, that in Ilye-fishing for a Trout, 
the Angler must observe his 12 several flies for the twelve months of 
the year; I say, he that follows that rule, shall be as sure to catch 
Jish, and, be as wise, as he that makes Hay by the fair days in an 
Almanack, and no surer ; for those very flies that use to appear about 
and on the water in one month of the year, may the following year 
come almost a month sooner or later ; as the same year proves colder 
or hotter; and yet in the following Discourse I have set down the 
twelve flies that are in reputation with many Anglers, and they may 
serve to give him some observations concerning them. And he may 
note that there are in Wales and other Countries, peculiar flies, proper 
to the particular place or Country; and doubtless, unless a man 
makes a flie to counterfeit that very flie in that place, he is like to lose 
his labour, or much of it: But for the generality, three or four flies 
neat and rightly made, and not too big, serve for a Trout in most 
Rivers all the Summer. And for Winter flie-fishing it is as useful 
as an Almanack out of date. And of these (because as no man is 
born an artist, so no man is born an Angler) I thought fit to give thee 
this notice. 

When I have told the Reader, that in this fifth Impression there 
are many enlargements, gathered both by my own observation, and the 
communication with friends, I shall stay him no longer than to wish 
him a rainy evening to read this following Discourse; and that (if 
he be an honest Angler) the East wind may never blow when he 
goes a Fishing. 


IL W. 


To my dear Brother Mr. Yaak Walton upon his Compleat Angler.* 


ERasmus in his learned Colloquies 
Has mixt some toys, that by varieties 
He might entice all Readers: for in him 
Each child may wade, or tallest giant swim. 
And such is this Discourse: there’s none so low 
Or highly learn’d, to whom hence may not flow 
Pleasure and information: both which are 
Taught us with so much art, that I might swear 
Safely, the choicest Critick cannot tell, 
Whether your matchless judgment most excell 
In Angling or its praise » where commendation 
First charms, then makes an art a recreation. 
*Twas so to me: who saw the chearful Spring 
Pictur’d in every meadow, heard birds sing ~ 
Sonnets in every grove, saw fishes play 
In the cool crystal streams, like lambs in May: 
And they may play, till Anglers read this book ; 
But after, *tis a wise fish scapes a hook. 


Jo. Floud, My. of Arts. 


NEAR WARGRAVE, RIVER THAMES. 


* This and the following Lines to Walton, or to The Reader, are reprinted as 
they appeared in the Fifth Edition of The Compleat Angler, 1676, the last edition 
published during Walton's Life, and the one from which the present edition was 
printed. — R. B. M. 


To the Reader of the Compleat Angler. 


First mark the Title well; my Friend that gave it 

Has made it good; this book deserves to have it. 

For he that views it with judicious looks, 

Shall find it full of art, baits, lines and hooks. 
The world the river is, both you and J, 

And all mankind are either fish or Sry: 

If we pretend to reason, first or last 

His baits will tempt us, and his hooks hold fast. 

Pleasure or profit, either prose or rhime, 

If not at first, will doubtless take’s in time. 
Here sits in secret blest Theology, 

Waited upon by grave Philosophy, 

Both natural and moral, History 

Deck’d and adorn’d with flowers of Poetry, 

The matter and expression striving which 

Shall most excell in worth, yet not seem rich: 

There is no danger in his baits, that hook 

Will prove the safest, that is surest took. 

Nor are we caught alone, but (which is best) 
We shall be wholsom, and be toothsom drest: 
Drest to be fed, not to be fed upon ; 

And danger of a surfeit here is none. 

The solid food of serious Contemplation 

Is sauc’d here with such harmless recreation, 
That an ingenuous and religious mind 

Cannot inquire for more than it may find 
Ready at once prepar’d, either t’excite 

Or satisfie a curious appetite. 

More praise is due; for ’tis both positive 
And truth, which once was interrogative, 

And utter’d by the Poet then in jest, 

Et piscatorem piscis amare potest. 


Ch. Harvie, Mr. of Arts, 


MEDMENHAM ABBEY, RIVER THAMES. 


( & ) 


To my dear Friend, My. Iz. Walton, in praise of Angling, which we 
both love. 


DOwn by this smooth streams wandring side, 

Adorn’d & perfum’d with the pride 
Of Flora’s Wardrobe, where the shrill 
Aerial Quire express their skill, 

First in alternate melody, 

And then in Chorus all agree. 

Whilst the charm’d fish, as extasi’d 
With sounds, to his own throat deni’d, 
Scorns his dull Element, and springs 
Ith’ air, as if his Fins were wings. 

Tis here that pleasures sweet and high 
Prostrate to our embraces lye. 

Such as to Body, Soul or Fame 

Create no sickness, sin or shame. 

Roses not fenc’d with pricks grow here, 
No sting to th’ Hony-bag is near. 

But (what’s perhaps their prejudice) 
They difficulty want and price 

An obvious Rod, a twist of hair, 
With hook hid in an insect, are 
Engines of sport, would fit the wish 
O’th’ Epicure and fill his dish. 

In this clear stream let fall a Grub. 
And straight take up a Dace or Chub. 
T’th’ mud your worm provokes a Sniq, 
Which being fast, if it prove big 
The Gotham folly will be found 
Discreet, e’re ta’ne she must be drown’d. 
The Tench (Physician of the Brook) 

In yon dead hole expects your hook, 
Which having first your pastime been, 
Serves then for meat or medicine. 
Ambush’d behind that root doth stay 

A Pike, to catch and be a prey. 

The treacherous Quill in this slow stream 
Betrays the hunger of a Bream. 

And at that nimbler Ford, (no doubt) 
Your false flie cheats a speckled Trout. 

When you these creatures wisely chuse 
To practise on, which to your use 


(ue) 


Owe their creation, and when 

Fish from your arts do rescue men; 

To plot, delude, and circumvent, 
Ensnare and spoil, is innocent. 

Here by these crystal streams you may 
Preserve a Conscience clear as they ; 
And when by sullen thoughts you find 
Your harassed, not busied, mind 

In sable melancholy clad, 

Distemper’d, serious, turning sad ; 

Hence fetch your cure, cast in your bait, 
All anxious thoughts and cares will straight 
Fly with such speed, they’l seem to be 
Possest with the Hydrophobie. 

The waters calmness in your breast, 
And smoothness on your brow shall rest. 

Away with sports of charge and noise, 
And give me cheap and silent joys, 
Such as Acteons game pursue, 

Their fate oft makes the Tale seem true, 
The sick or sullen Hawk to day 

Flyes not; to morrow, quite away. 
Patience and Purse to Cards and Dice 
Loo oft are made a sacrifice: 

The Daughters dower, th’ inheritance 
O’th’ son, depend on one mad chance. 
The harms and mischiefs which th’ abuse 
Of wine doth every day produce, 

Make good the Doctrine of the Turks, 
That in each grape a devil lurks. 

And by yon fading sapless tree, 

Bout which the Ivy twin’d you see, 

His fate’s foretold, who fondly places 
His bliss in woman’s soft embraces. 

All pleasures, but the Anglers, bring 
I’th’ tail repentance like a sting. 

Then on these banks let me sit down, 
Free from the toilsom Sword and Gown, 
And pity those that do affect 
To conquer Nations and protect. 

My Reed affords such true content, 
Delights so sweet and innocent, 
As seldom falls unto the lot 
Of Scepters, though they’r justly got. 
1649. Tho. Weaver. Mr. of Arts. 


(If the date 1649 attached to these verses is correct, they were written fow years 
before the first edition of Walton's Angler was published.—R. B. M.) 


( m ) 


To the Readers of my most ingenuous Friends Book, The 
Compleat Angler. 


He that both knew and writ the lives of men, 
Such as were once, but must not be agen: 
Witness his matchless Donne and Wotton, by 
Whose aid he could their speculations try : 

He that convers’d with Angels, such as were 
Ouldsworth and Featly, each a shining star 
Shewing the way to Bethlem; each a Saint; 
(Compar’d to whom our Zelots now but paint) 

He that our pious and learn’d Morley knew, 

And from him suck’d wit and devotion too: 

He that from these such excellencies fetch’d ; 
That He could tell how high and far they reach’d; 
What learning this, what graces th’other had ; 
And in what several dress each soul was clad. 

Reader, this HE, this Fisherman comes forth, 

And in these Fishers weeds would shroud his worth. 

Now his mute Harp is on a Willow hung, 

With which when finely toucht, & fitly strung, 

He could friends passions for these times allay ; 

Or chain his fellow-Anglers from their prey. 

But now the musick of his pen is still, 

And he sits by a brook watching a quill : 

Where with a fixt eye, and a ready hand, 

He studies first to hook, and then to land 

Some Trout, or Pearch, or Pike ; and having done, 

Sits on a Bank, and tells how this was won, 

And that escap’d his hook; which with a wile 

Did eat the bait, and Fisherman beguile. 

Thus whilst some vex they from their lands are thrown, 

He joys to think the waters are his own, 

And like the Dutch, he gladly can agree 
To live at peace now, and have fishing free. 


April 3. 1650.* Edv. Powel, Mr. of Arts. 


* This date, if correct, is curious; because although addressed to the Readers 
of the Compleat Angler, that work was not published until 1653. We know 
that Walton did not publish some of his “Lives” until long after he had 
completed them, and it is quite possible that he submitted the MS. of his 
Compleat Angler to his friend Ed. Powell before it appeared in print. On the 
other hand, it may be merely a typographical error, of which there are several, 
especially in the pagination of the first edition.—R. B. M. 


NEAR GLYNDE, SUSSEX. 


To my dear Brother-in-Law, Mr. Vz. Walton on his 
Compleat Angler. 


THis Book is so like you, and you like it, 

For harmless Mirth, Expression, Art and Wit, 
That I protest ingenuously ’tis true, 

I love this Mirth, Art, Wit, the Book and You. 


Rob. Floud, C. 


Clarissimo amicissimoq; Fratri, Domino Jsaaco Walton, Artis 
Piscatorie peritissimo. 


UNicus est Medicus reliquorum piscis, & istis 
Fas quibus est Medicum tangere, certa salus. 
Hic typus est Salvatoris mirandus Jesu, 
b Litera mysterium quelibet hujus habet 
ix Ody ; 


Hune cupio, hune capias (bone frater Arundinis 
JED, ip : 
q Solveret hic pro me debita, teque Deo. 
Piscis is est, & piscator (mihi credito) qualem 
Vel piscatorem piscis amare velit, 


q Matt. 17. 27. b *IyGis Piscis.- 
the last words I "Inoots Jesus. 
of the Chapter. x Xpiords Christus. 


9 @cod Dei. 
v ‘Yds Filius. 
o& cwrnp Salvator. 


Henry Bayley, Artiwm Magister. 


AT NEWICK, SUSSEX, RIVER OUSE, 


WO, We pP 


Ad Virum optimum, & Piscatorem peritissimum, 
Tsaacum Waltonum. 


Magister artis docte Piscatoriz, 

Waltone salve, magne dux arundinis, 
Seu tu reducta valle solus ambulas, 
Przterfluentes interim observans aquas, 
Seu forte puri stans in amnis margine, 
Sive in tenaci gramine & ripd sedens, 
Fallis perita squameum pecus manu ; 

O te beatum! qui procul negotiis, 

Forig; & urbis pulvere & strepitu carens, 
Batraq; turbam, ad lené manantes aquas 
Vagos honesta fraude pisces decipis. 

Dum cextera ergo pene gens mortalium 
Aut retia invicem sibi & technas struunt, 
Donis, ut hamo, aut divites captant senes, 
Gregi natantim tu interim nectis dolos, 
Voracem inescas advenam hamo lucium, 
Avidamve percam parvulo alburno capis, 
Aut verme ruffo, musculd aut truttam levi, 
Cautumve cyprinum, & feré indocilem capi 
Calamog; linog; (ars at hune superat tua) 
Medicamveé tincam, gobium aut esca trahis, 
Gratum palato gobium, parvum licet, 
Predamve, non xque salubrem barbulum, 
Eitsi ampliorem, & mystace insignem gravi. 
He sunt tibi artes, dum annus & tempus sinunt, 
Et nulla transit absq; linea dies. 

Nee sola praxis, sed theoria & tibi 

Nota artis hujus; unde tu simul bonus 
Piscator, idem & seriptor; & calami potens 
Utriusq; necdum & ictus, & tamen sapis. 
Ut hamiotam nempe tironem instruas, 
Stylo eleganti scribis en Halieutica 
Oppianus alter, artis d methodum tux, & 
Precepta promis rite piscatoria, 

Varias d escas piscium, indolem, & genus. 
Nee tradere artem sat putas piscariam, 
(Virtutis est d& hee tamen quedam Schola 
Patientiamg; & temperantiam docet) 
Documenta quin majora das, & reguldas 
Sublimioris artis, & perennia 


Cxpre)) 


Monimenta morum, vite & exempla optima ; 

Dum tu profundum scribis Hookerum, & piwm 
Donnum ae disertum, sanctum & Herbertum, sacrum 
Vatem; hos videmus nam penicillo tuo 

Graphice, & perité, Isace, depictos manu. 

Post fata factos hosce per te Virbios 

O qu voluptas est legere in scriptis tuis ! 

Sic tu libris nos, lineis pisces capis, 

Musisq; litterisq; dum ineumbis, licet 

Intentus hamo, interq; piscandum studes. 


NEAR CHAILEY, SUSSEX. 


Aliud ad /saacum Waltonuwm, virum & Piscatorem optimum. 


ISACE, Macte hae arte piscatoria ; 

Hac arte Petrus Principi censum dedit ; 
Hae arte Princeps nec Petro multd prior, 
Tranquillus ille, teste Tranquillo, Pater 
Patriz, solebat recreare se lubens 
Augustus, hamo instructus ac arundine. 

Tu nunc, Amice, provimum clari es decus 
Post Cxsarem hami, gentis ac Halieutice : 
Euge o Professor artis haud inglorie, 
Doctor Cathedrx, perlegens Piscariam ! 
Ne tu Magister, d ego discipulus tuus, 
(Nam candidatum & me ferunt arundinis) 
Socium hac in arte nobilem Nacti sumus. 
Quid amplius, Waltone, nam dici potest? 
Ipse hamiota Dominus en orbis fuit ! 


Jaco. Dup. D.D. 


IVY BRIDGE, RIVER ERME, DEVON, 


THAMES, NEAR RICHMOND, 
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THE COMPLEAT ANGLER, 


OR, 


THE CONTEMPLATIVE MAN’S RECREATION. 


PART = I 


CHAP IVE Ri 


A CONFERENCE BETWIXT AN ANGLER, A FAULKNER, AND A HUNTER, 
EACH COMMENDING HIS RECREATION. 


Piscator— Venator—A UCEpS. 


PISC. You are well overtaken, Gentlemen, a good morning 
to you both; I have stretched my legs up Tottenham-hill to over- 
take you, hoping your business may occasion you towards Ware 
whether I am going this fine, fresh May morning. 


fp? 


NEAR TOTTENHAM, RIVER LEA. 


Venat. Sir, I for my part shall almost answer your hopes, for 
my purpose is to drink my mornings draught at the Thatcht House 
in Hodsden, and I think not to rest till I come thither, where I 
have appointed a friend or two to meet me: but for this Gentle- 
man that you see with me, I know not how far he intends his 
journey ; he came so lately into my company, that I have scarce 
had time to ask him the question. 

MOUs T, : B 


THE COMPLEAT ANGLER. PART I. 


bo 


Auceps. Sir, I shall by your favour bear you company as far 
as Theobalds, and there leave you, for then I turn up to a friends 
house who mews a Hawk for me, which I now long to see. 

Venat. Sir, we are all so happy as to have a fine, fresh, cool 
morning, and I hope we shall each be the happier in the others 
company. And Gentlemen, that I may not lose yours, I shall 
either abate or amend my pace to enjoy it; knowing that (as the 
Italians say) Good company in a Journey makes the way to seem 
the shorter. 

Auceps. It may do so Sir, with the help of good discourse, 
which methinks we may promise from you that both look and 
speak so chearfully: and for my part I promise you, as an inyita- 
tion to it, that I will be as free and openhearted, as discretion 
will allow me to be with strangers. 

Ven. and Sir, I promise the like. 

Pisc. 1am right glad to hear your answers, and in confidence 
you speak the truth, I shall put on a boldness to ask you Sir, 
Whether business or pleasure caused you to be so early up, and 
walk so fast, for this other Gentleman hath declared he is going 
to see a Hawk, that a friend mews for him. 

Ven. Sir mine is a mixture of both, a little business and 
more pleasure, for I intend this day to do all my business, and 
then bestow another day or two in hunting the O¢ter, which a 
friend that I go to meet, tells me, is much pleasanter than any 
other chase whatsoever; howsoever I mean to try it; for to 
morrow morning we shall meet a pack of Otter dogs of noble 
Mr. Sadlers upon Anueell hill, who will be there so early, that 
they intend to prevent the Sun-rising. 

Pisc. Sir, my fortune has answered my desires, and my 
purpose is to bestow a day or two in helping to destroy some of 
those villanous vermin, for I hate them perfectly, because they 
love fish so well, or rather, because they destroy so much; indeed 
so much, that in my judgment all men that keep Otter-dogs ought 
to have pensions from the King to encourage them to destroy 
the very breed of those base Ozters, they do so much mischief. 

Ven. But what say you to the Foxes of the Nation, would not 
you as willingly have them destroyed? for doubtless they do as 
much mischief as Ofters do. 

Pisc. Oh Sir, if they do, it is not so much to me and my 
fraternity as those base Vermine the Otters do. 


CHAP. I. THE CONFERENCE. 3 


Aue. Why Sir, I pray, of what Fraternity are you, that you 
are so angry with the poor Otters ? 

Pisc. 1 am (Sir) a brother of the Angle, and therefore an 
enemy to the Ofter: for you are to note, that we Anglers all love 
one another, and therefore do I hate the Otter both for my own 
and for their sakes who are of my brotherhood. 

Ven. And I am a lover of Hounds ; I have followed many a 
pack of dogs many a mile, and heard many merry huntsmen 
make sport and scoff at Anglers. 

Auc. And I profess my self a Faulkner, and have heard many 
grave, serious men pity them, ’tis such a heavy, contemptible, dull 
recreation. 

Pisc. You know Gentlemen, ‘tis an easie thing to scoff at any 
Art or Recreation; a little wit mixt with ill nature, confidence 
and malice will do it; but though they often venture boldly, yet 
they are often caught even in their own trap, according to that of 
Lucian, the father of the family of Scoffers. 

Lucian well skill’d in scofing, this hath writ, 
Friend, that’s your folly which you think your wit: 


This you vent oft, void both of wit and fear, 
Meaning another, when, your self you jeer. 


If to this you add what Solomon says of Scoffers, that they are 
abomination to mankind. Let him that thinks fit scoff on, and 
be a Scoffer still, but I account them enemies to me, and to all 
that love vertue and Angling. 

And for you that have heard many grave serious men pity 
Anglers; let me tell you Sir, there be many men that are by 
others taken to be serious and graye men, which we contemn 
and pity. Men that are taken to be grave, because Nature hath 
made them of a sowre complexion, money-getting-men, men 
that spend all their time first in getting, and next in anxious 
care to keep it; men that are condemned to be rich, and then 
always busie or discontented: for these poor-rich-men, we 
Anglers pity them perfectly, and stand in no need to borrow 
their thoughts to think our selyes so happy. No, no, Sir, we: 
enjoy a contentedness above the reach of such dis- "in Apol. for 
positions, and as the learned and ingenuous* Moun- 2a. Sebeud. 
taigne sayes like himself freely, ‘When my Cat and I entertain 
‘each other with mutual apish tricks (as playing with a garter) 
‘who knows but that I make my Cat more sport than she makes 
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‘me? shall I conclude her to be simple, that has her time to 
‘ begin or refuse to play as freely as I my self have? Nay, who 
‘knowes but that it is a defect of my not understanding her 
‘ language (for doubtless Cats talk and reason with one another) 
‘that we agree no better: and who knows but that she pitties 
‘me for being no wiser than to play with her, and laughs and 
‘censures my follie for making sport for her when we too play 
‘ together ?’ 

Thus freely speaks Mountaigne concerning Cats, and I hope 
I may take as great a liberty to blame any man and laugh at 
him too let him be never so grave, that hath not heard what 
Anglers can say in the justification of their Art and Recreation ; 
which I may again tell you is so full of pleasure, that we need not 
borrow their thoughts to think our selves happy. 


WHITE HOUSE FISHERY, ON HACKNEY MARSH, RIVER LEA. 


Venat. Sir, you have almost amazed me, for though I am no 
scoffer, yet I have (I pray let me speak it without offence) alwayes 
looked upon Anglers as more patient and more simple men, than 
I fear I shall find you to be. 

Pisc. Sir, 1 hope you will not judge my earnestness to be 
impatience: and for my simplicity, if by that you mean a harm- 
lessness, or that simplicity which was usually found in the 
primitive Christians, who were (as most Anglers are) quiet men, 
and followers of peace; men that were so simply-wise, as not to 
sell their Consciences to buy riches, and with them vexation and a 
fear to die, If you mean such simple men as lived in those times 
when there were fewer Lawyers? when men might have had a 
Lordship safely conveyed to them in a piece of Parchment no 
bigger than your hand, (though several sheets will not do it safely 
in this wiser age) I say Sir, if you take us Anglers to be such 
simple men as I have spoke of, then my self and those of my 
profession will be glad to be so understood: But if by simplicity 
you meant to express a general defect in those that profess and 
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practise the excellent Art of Angling, I hope in time to disabuse 
you, and make the contrary appear so evidently, that if you will 
but have patience to hear me, I shall remove all the Anticipations 
that discourse, or time, or prejudice haye possess’d you with against 
that laudable and ancient art; for I know it is worthy the know- 
ledge and practise of a wise man. 

But (Gentlemen) though I be able to do this, I am not so 
unmannerly as to ingross all the discourse to my self, and therefore, 
you two having declared your selves, the one to be a lover of 
Hawks, the other of Hounds, I shall be most glad to hear what 
you can say in the commendation of that recreation which each 
of you love and practise; and having heard what you can say, I 
shall be glad to exercise your attention with what I can say 
concerning my own Recreation and Art of Angling, and by this 
means, we shall make the way to seem the shorter: and if you like 
my motion, I would have Mr. Faulkner to begin. 

Auc. Your motion is consented to with all my heart, and to 
testifie it, I will begin as you have desired me. 

And first, for the Element that I use to trade in, which is the 
Air, an Element of more worth than weight, an Element that 
doubtless exceeds both the Earth and Water; for though I some- 
times deal in both, yet the Air is most properly mine, I and my 
Hawks use that most, and it yields us most recreation; it stops 
not the high soaring of my noble generous Falcon; in it she 
ascends to such an height, as the dull eye of beasts and fish are not 
able to reach to; their bodies are too gross for such high eleva- 
tions: in the Air my troops of Hawks soar up on high, and when 
they are lost in the sight of men, then they attend upon and 
converse with the gods, therefore I think my Eagle is so justly 
styled, Joves servant in Ordinary: and that very Falcon, that I am 
now going to see deserves no meaner a title, for she usually in her 
flight endangers her self, (like the son of Dadalus) to have her 
wings scorch’d by the Suns heat, she flyes so near it, but her mettle 
~ makes her careless of danger, for she then heeds nothing, but 
makes her nimble Pinions cut the fluid air, and so makes her high 
way over the steepest mountains and deepest rivers, and in her 
glorious carere looks with contempt upon those high Steeples and 
~magnificent Palaces which we adore and wonder at; from which 
height I can make her to descend by a word from my mouth 
(which she both knows and obeys) to accept of meat from my 
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hand, to own me for her Master, to go home with me, and be 
willing the next day to afford me the like recreation. 

And more; this Element of Air which I profess to trade in, 
the worth of it is such, and it is of such necessity, that no creature 
whatsoever, not only those numerous creatures that feed on the 
face of the Earth, but those various creatures that have their 
dwelling within the waters, every creature that hath life in its 
nostrils stands in need of my Element. The Waters cannot 
preserve the Fish without Air, witness the not breaking of Ice in 
an extream Frost; the reason is, for that if the inspiring and 
expiring Organ of any animal be stopt, it suddenly yields to 
Nature, and dies. Thus necessary is Air to the existence both of 
Fish and Beasts, nay, even to Man himself; that Air or breath of 
life with which God at first inspired Mankind, he, if he wants it, 
dies presently, becomes a sad object to all that loved and beheld 
him, and in an instant turns to putrefaction. 

Nay more, the very birds of the air, (those that be not 
Hawks) are both so many, and so useful and pleasant to mankind, 
that I must not let them pass without some observations: They 
both feed and refresh him ; feed him with their choice bodies, and 
refresh him with their Heavenly voices. I will not undertake to 
mention the several kinds of Fowl by which this is done; and his 
curious palate pleased by day, and which with their very excre- 
ments afford him a soft lodging at night. These I will pass by, 
but not those little nimble Musicians of the air, that warble forth 
their curious Ditties, with which Nature hath furnished them to 
the shame of Art. 

As first the Lark, when she means to rejoyce; to chear her 
self and those that hear her, she then quits the earth, and sings as 
she ascends higher into the air, and having ended her Heavenly 
imployment, grows then mute and sad to think she must descend 
to the dull earth, which she would not touch but for necessity. 

How do the Black-bird and Thrassel with their melodious 
voices bid welcome to the chearful Spring, and in their fixed 
Months warble forth such ditties as no art or instrument can 
reach to? 

Nay, the smaller birds also do the like in their particular 
seasons, as namely the Leverock, the Tit-lark, the little Linnet, and 
the honest Robin, that loves mankind both alive and dead. 

But the Nightingale (another of my Airy Creatures) breaths 
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such sweet loud musick out of her little instrumental throat, that 
it might make mankind to think Miracles are not ceased. He 
that at midnight (when the very labourer sleeps securely) should 
hear (as I have very often) the clear airs, the sweet descants, the 
natural rising and falling, the doubling and redoubling of her 
voice, might well be lifted above earth, and say; Lord, what 
Musick hast thou provided for the Saints in Heaven, when thou 
affordest bad men such musick on Earth ! 

And this makes me the less to wonder at the many Aviaries 
in /taly, or at the great charge of Varro his Aviarie, the ruines of 
which are yet to be seen in Rome, and is still so famous there, that 
it is reckoned for one of those Notables which men of forraign 
Nations either record, or lay up in their memories when they 
return from travel. 

This for the birds of pleasure, of which very much more 
might be said. My next shall be of Birds of Political use; 
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I think ‘tis not to be doubted that Swallows have been taught 
to carry Letters betwixt two Armies. But ’tis certain that 
when the Turks besieged Malta or Rhodes (I now remember 
not which “twas) Pigeons are then related to carry and recarry 
Letters. And Mr. G. Sandis in his Travels (fol. 269.) relates it to 
be done betwixt Aleppo and Babylon. But if that be disbelieved, 
‘tis not to be doubted that the Dove was sent out of the Ark by 
Noah, to give him notice of Land, when to him all appeared to be 
Sea; and the Dove proved a faithful and comfortable messenger. 
And for the Sacrifices of the Law, a pair of Turtle Doves or 
young Pigeons were as well accepted as costly Bulls and 
Rams. And when God would feed the Prophet Elijah, 
(1 King. 17.) after a kind of miraculous manner he did it by 
Ravens, who brought him meat morning and evening. Lastly, 
the Holy Ghost when he descended visibly upon our Saviour, 
did it by assuming the shape of a Dove. And, to conclude this 
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part of my discourse, pray remember these wonders were done 
by birds of the Air, the Element in which they and I take so 
much pleasure. 

There is also a little contemptible winged Creature (an 
Inhabitant of my Aerial Element) namely, the laborious Lee, of 
whose Prudence, Policy and regular Government of their own 
Commonwealth I might say much, as also of their several kinds, 
and how useful their honey and wax is both for meat and 
Medicines to mankind; but I will leave them to their sweet 
labour, without the least disturbance, believing them to be all 
very busie at this very time amongst the herbs and flowers that we 
see nature puts forth this May morning. 

And now to return to my Hawks from whom I have made 
too long a digression; you are to note, that they are usually 
distinguished into two kinds; namely, the long-winged and the 
short-winged Hawk: of the first kind, there be chiefly in use 
amongst us in this Nation, 


The Gerfaleon and Jerkin. 

The falcon and Tassel-gentel. 

The Laner and Laneret. 

The Bockerel and Bockeret. 

The Saker and Sacaret. 

The Marlin and Jack Marlin. 

The Hobby and Jack. 

There is the Stelletio of Spain. 

The Bloud red Rook from Turky. 

The Waskite from Virginia. 
And there is of short-winged Hawks 

The Eagle and Iron. 

The Goshawk and Tarcel. 

The Sparhawk and Musket. 
The French Pye of two sorts. 


These are reckoned Hawks of note and worth, but we have 
also of an inferiour rank. 


The Stanyel, the Ringtail. 
The Raven, the Buzzard. 
The forked A7te, the bald Buzzard. 
The Hen-driver, and others that I forbear to name. 
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Gentlemen, If I should enlarge my discourse to the observa- 
tion of the Evres, the Brancher, the Ramish Hawk, the Haggard, 
and the two sorts of Lentners, and then treat of their several 
Ayries, their Mewings, rave order of casting, and the renovation of 
their /eathers ; their reclaiming, dyeting, and then come to their 
rare stories of practice; I say, if I should enter into these, and 
many other observations that I could make, it would be much, 
very much pleasure to me: but lest I should break the rules of 
Civility with you, by taking up more than the proportion of time 
allotted to me, I will here break off, and entreat you Mr. Venator, 
to say what you are able in the commendation of Hunting, to 
which you are so much affected, and if time will serve, I will beg 
your favour for a further enlargement of some of those’ several 
heads of which I have spoken. But no more at present. 

Venat. Well Sir, and I will now take my turn, and will first 
begin with a commendation of the earth, as you have done most 
excellently of the Air, the Earth being that Element upon which I 
drive my pleasant, wholsom, hungry trade. The Earth is a 
solid, setled Element; An Element most universally beneficial 
both to man and beast: to men who have their several Recreations 
upon it, as Horse-races, Hunting, sweet smells, pleasant walks: 
The Earth feeds man, and all those several beasts that both feed 
him, and afford him recreation: What pleasure doth man take in 
hunting the stately Stag, the generous Buck, the Wild Boar, 
the cunning Otter, the crafty Voz, and the fearful Hare? And if 
I may descend to a lower Game? what pleasure is it sometimes 
with Gins to betray the very vermine of the earth? as namely, 
the Fichat, the Fulimart, the Ferret, the Pole-cat, the Mould-warp, 
and the like creatures that live upon the face, and within the 
bowels of the earth. How doth the earth bring forth herbs, 
flowers and fruits, both for physick and the pleasure of mankind ? 
and above all, to me at least, the fruitful Vine, of which, when I 
drink moderately, it clears my brain, chears my heart, and 
sharpens my wit. How could Cleopatra haye feasted Mark: 
Antony with eight Wild Boars roasted whole at one Supper, and 
other meat suitable, if the earth had not been a bountiful mother ? 
But to pass by the mighty Elephant, which the earth breeds 
and nourisheth, and descend to the least of creatures, how doth the 
earth afford us a doctrinal example in the little Pismire, who in 
the Summer provides and lays up her Winter provision, and 
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teaches man to do the like? the earth feeds and carries those 
horses that carry us. If I would be prodigal of my time and your 
patience, what might not I say in commendations of the earth? 
That puts limits to the proud and raging Sea, and by that means 
preserves both man and beast that it destroys them not, as we see 
it daily doth those that venture upon the Sea, and are there ship- 
wrackt, drowned, and left to feed Haddocks; when we that are so 
wise as to keep our selves on earth, walk, and talk and live, and eat, 
and drink, and go a hunting: of which recreation I will say a little, 
and then leave Mr. Piscator to the commendation of Angling. 
Hunting is a game for Princes and noble persons; it hath been 
highly prized in all Ages; it was one of the qualifications that 
Xenophon bestowed on his Cyrus, that he was a Hunter of wild 
beasts. Hunting trains up the younger Nobility to the use of 
manly exercises in their riper age. What more manly exercise than 
hunting the Wild Bore, the Stag, the Buck, the Fox or the Hare? 
How doth it preservé health, and increase strength and activity ? 

And for the Dogs that we use, who can commend their 
excellency to that height which they deserve? How perfect is 
the Hound at smelling, who never leaves or forsakes his first scent, 
but follows it through so many changes and varieties of other 
scents, even over, and in the water, and into the earth? What 
musick doth a pack of Dogs then make to any man, whose heart 
and ears are so happy as to be set to the tune of such instruments ? 
How will a right Greyhound fix his eye on the best Buck in a 
herd, single him out, and follow him, and him only through a 
whole herd of Rascal game, and still know and then kill him? 
For my Hounds I know the language of them, and they know the 
language and meaning of one another as perfectly as we know the 
voices of those with whom we discourse daily. 

I might enlarge my self in the commendation of Hunting, and 
of the noble Hound especially, as also of the docibleness of dogs in 
general; and I might make many observations of Land-creatures, 
that for composition, order, figure and constitution, approach 
nearest to the compleatness and understanding of man; especially 
of those creatures which JJ/oses in the Law permitted to the Jews, 
(which have cloven Hoofs and chew the Cud) which I shall 
forbear to name, because I will not be so uncivil to Mr. Piscator, 
as not to allow him a time for the commendation of Angling, 
which he calls an Art; but doubtless ’tis an easie one: and Mr. 
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Auceps, 1 doubt we shall hear a watry discourse of it, but I hope 
twill not be a long one. 

Auc. And I hope so too, though I fear it will. 

Pisc. Gentlemen ; let not prejudice prepossess you. I confess 
my discourse is like to prove suitable to my Recreation calm and 
quiet ; we seldom take the name of God into our mouths, but it is 
either to praise him or pray to him; if others use it vainly in the 
midst of their recreations, so vainly as if they meant to conjure; [ 
must tell you, it is neither our fault nor our custom; we protest 
against it. But, pray remember I accuse no body; for as I would 
not make a watry discourse so I would not put too much vinegar 
into it; nor would I raise the reputation of my own Art by the 
diminution or ruine of anothers. And so much for the Prologue 
to what I mean to say. 

And now for the Water, the Element that I trade in. The 
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water is the eldest daughter of the Creation, the Element upon 
which the Spirit of God did first move, the Element which God 
commanded to bring forth living creatures abundantly ; and with- 
out which those that inhabit the Land, even all creatures that 
have breath in their nostrils must suddenly return to putrefaction. 
Moses the great Law-giver and chief Philosopher, skilled in all 
the learning of the Egyptians, who was called the friend of God, 
and knew the mind of the Almighty, names this Element the 
first in the Creation; This is the Element upon which the Spirit 
of God did first move, and is the chief Ingredient in the Creation : 
many Philosophers have made it to comprehend all the other 
Elements, and most allow it the chiefest in the mixtion of all 
living creatures. 

There be that profess to believe that all bodies are made 
of water, and may be reduced back again to water only: they 
endeavour to demonstrate it thus, 

Take a Willow (or any like speedy growing plant) newly 
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rooted in a box or barrel full of earth, weigh them altogether 
exactly when the tree begins to grow, and then weigh all together 
after the tree is increased from its first rooting’ to weigh an 
hundred pound weight more than when it was first rooted and 
weighed; and you shall find this augment of the tree to be with- 
out the diminution of one dram weight of the earth. Hence they 
infer this increase of wood to be from water of rain, or from dew, 
and not to be from any other Element. And they affirm, they can 
reduce this wood back again to water; and they affirm also the 
same may be done in any animal or vegetable. And this I take to 
be a fair testimony of the excellency of my Element of Water. 

The Water is more productive than the Eurth. Nay, the 
earth hath no fruitfulness without showers or dews; for all the 
herbs, and flowers, and fruit ave produced and thrive by the water ; 
and the very Minerals are fed by streams that run under ground, 
Whose natural course carries them to the tops of many high 
mountains, as we see by several springs breaking forth on the tops 
of the highest hills; and this is also witnessed by the daily trial 
and testimony of several Miners. 

Nay, the increase of those creatures that are bred and fed 
in the water, are not only more and more miraculous, but more 
adyantagious to man, not only for the lengthning of his life, but 
for the preventing of sickness; for ’tis observed by the most 
learned Physicians, that the casting off of Lent and other Fish-daies, 
(which hath not only given the Lie to so many learned, pious, wise 
Founders of Colledges, for which we should be ashamed) hath 
doubtless been the chief cause of those many putrid, shaking, inter- 
mitting Agues, unto which this Nation of ours is now more subject 
than those wiser Countries that feed on Herbs, Sallets, and plenty 
of Fish; of which it is observed in Story, that the greatest part 
of the world now do. And it may be fit to remember that Moses 
(Lev. 11. 9. Deut. 14. 9.) appointed Fish to be the chief diet for the 
best Common-wealth that ever yet was. 

And it is observable not only that there are jish, (as namely 
the Whale) three times as big as the mighty Elephant; that is so 
fierce in battel; but that the mightiest Feasts have been of Fish. 
The fomans in the height of their glory have made Fish the 
mistress of all their entertainments; they have had Musick to 
usher in their Sturgeons, Lampreys, and Mullets, which they would 
purchase at rates rather to be wondred at than believed. He 
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that shall view the Writings of Macrobius or Varro, may be con- 
firmed and informed of this, and of the incredible value of their 
Fish, and fish-ponds. 

But, Gentlemen, I have almost lost my self, which I confess 
I may easily do in this Philosophical Discourse; I met with most 
of it very lately (and I hope happily) in a conference with a most 
learned Physician, Dr. Wharton, a dear Friend; that loves both 
me and my Art of Angling. But however I will wade no deeper 
in these mysterious Arguments, but pass to such Observations as 
I can manage with more pleasure, and less fear of running into 
error. But I must not yet forsake the Waters, by whose help we 
have so many known advantages. 

And first (to pass by the miraculous cures of our known 
Baths) how advantagious is the Sea for our daily Traffique; with- 
out which we could not now subsist? How does it not only 
furnish us with food and Physick for the bodies, but with such 
Observations for the mind as ingenious persons would not want ? 

How ignorant had we been of the beauty of Florence, of the 
Monuments, Urns, and Rarities that yet remain in, and near unto 
old and new Rome (so many as it is said will take up a years time 
to view, and afford to each of them but a convenient consideration 5) 
and therefore it is not to be wondred at, that so learned and devout 
a Father as St. Jerome, after his wish to have seen Christ in the 
flesh, and to have heard St. Paul preach, makes his third wish, to 
have seen Feome in her glory; and that glory is not yet all lost, for 
what pleasure is it to see the Monuments of Livy, the choicest 
of the Historians: of Tully, the best of Orators; and to see the 
Bay-trees that now grow out of the very Tomb of Virgil? These 
to any that love learning must be pleasing. But what pleasure is 
it to a devout Christian to see there the humble house in which 
St. Paul was content to dwell; and to view the many rich statues 
that are there made in honour of his memory? nay, to see the very 
place in which St. Peter and he lie buried together? These are 
in and near to ome. And how much more doth it please the 
pious curiosity of a Christian to see that place on which the 
blessed Saviour of the world was pleased to humble himself, and 
to take our nature upon him, and to converse with men: to see 
Mount Sion, Jerusalem, and the very Sepulchre of our Lord Jesus? 
How may it beget and heighten the zeal of a Christian to see the 
Devotions that are daily paid to him at that place? Gentlemen, 
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lest I forget my self I will stop here, and remember you, that but 
for my Element of water the Inhabitants of this poor Island must 
remain ignorant that such things ever were, or that any of them 
have yet a being. 

Gentlemen, I might both enlarge and lose my self in such 
like Arguments; I might tell you that Almighty God is said to 
have spoken to a Fish, but never to a Beast; that he hath made 
a Whale a Ship to carry and set his ropes Jonah safe on the 
appointed shore. “Of these I might speak, but I must in manners 
break off, for I see Theobalds house. I cry you mercy for being so 
long, and thank you for your patience. 

Auceps. Sir, my pardon is easily granted you: I except 
against nothing that you have said; nevertheless, I must part 
with you at this Park-wall, for which I am very sorry; but I 
assure you Mr. Piscator, I now part with you full of good 
thoughts, not only of your self, but your Recreation. And so 
Gentlemen, God keep you both. 

Pisce. Well, now Mr. Venator you shall neither want time nor my 
attention to hear you enlarge your Discourse concerning Hunting. 

Venat. Not I Sir, I remember you said that Angling it 
self was of great Antiquity, and a perfect Art, and an Art not 
easily attained ‘to; and you have so won upon me in your former 
discourse, that I am very desirous to hear what you can say further 
concerning those particulars. 

Pisce. Sir, I. did say so, and I doubt not but if you and I did 
converse together but a few hours, to leave you possest with the 
same high and happy thoughts that now possess me of it; not 
only of the Antiquity of Angling, but that it deserves commenda- 
tions, and that it is an Art, and an Art worthy the knowledg and 
practise of a wise man. 

Venat. Pray Sir, speak of them what you think fit, for we 
have yet five miles to the Thatcht-House, during which walk, I 
dare promise you, my patience, and diligent attention shall not be 
wanting. And if you shall make that to appear which you have 
undertaken, first, that it is an Art, and an Art worth the learning, 
I shall beg that I may attend you a day or two a fishing, and that 
I may oe your Scholar, and be Has eS in the Art it self 
which you so much magnifie. 

Pisce. O Sir, doubt not but that Angling is an Art; is it not 
an Art to deceive a Trout with an artificial Flie? a Trout! that is 
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more sharp sighted than any Hawk you have nam’d, and more 
watchful and timorous than your high mettled Marlin is bold? 
and yet, I doubt not to catch a brace or two to morrow, for a 
friends breakfast: doubt not therefore, Sir, but that Angling is an 
Art, and an Art worth your learning: the Question is rather, 
whether you be capable of learning it? for Angling is somewhat 
like Poetry, men are to be born so: I mean, with inclinations to 
it, though both may be heightned by discourse and practice, but 
he that hopes to be a good Angler must not only bring an 
inquiring, searching, observing wit; but he must bring a large 
measure of hope and patience, and a love and propensity to the 
Art it self; but having once got and practis’d it, then doubt not 
but Angling will prove to be so pleasant, that it will prove to be 
like Vertue, a reward to it self. 

Venat. Sir, I am now become so full of expectation that I long 
much to have you proceed ; and in the order that you propose. 

Pisc. Then first for the antiquity of Angling, of which I shall 
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not say much, but onely this; Some say it is as ancient as Deuwca- 
lions Flood: others that Belus, who was the first Inventer of Godly 
and vertuous Recreations, was the first Inventer of Angling: and 
some others say (for former times have had their disquisitions 
about the Antiquity of it) that Seth, one of the Sons of Adam, 
taught it to his Sons, and that by them it was derived to posterity : 
others say, that he left it engraven on those pillars which he 
erected, and trusted to preserve the knowledge of the Mathematicks, 
Musick, and the rest of that precious knowledge, and those useful 
Arts which by Gods appointment or allowance and his noble 
industry were thereby preserved from perishing in Noahs flood. 
These, Sir, have been the opinions of several men, that have 
possibly endeavored to make Angling more ancient than is 
needful, or may well be warranted; but for my part, I shall con- 
tent my self in telling you that Angling is much more ancient than 
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the Incarnation of our Saviour; for in the Prophet Amos mention 
is made of fish-hooks ; and in the Book of Job, which was long 
before the days of Amos (for that book is said to be writ by Moses) 
mention is made also of fish-hooks, which must imply Anglers in 
those times. 

But, my worthy friend, as I would rather prove my self a 
Gentleman by being learned and humble, valiant, and inoffensive, 
vertuous, and communicable, than by any fond ostentation of riches, 
or wanting those vertues my self, boast that these were in my 
Ancestors (and yet I grant that where a noble and ancient descent 
and such merits meet in any man, it is a double dignification of 
that person:) So if this Antiquity of Angling, (which for my part 
I have not forced,) shall like an ancient family, be either an 
honour or an ornament to this vertuous Art which I profess to 
love and practice, I shall be the gladder that I made an accidental 
mention of the antiquity of it, of which I shall say no more but 
proceed to that just commendation which I think it deserves. 

And for that I shall tell you, that in ancient times a debate 
hath risen, (and it remains yet unresolved) Whether the happiness 
of man in this world doth consist more in Contemplation or action ? 

Concerning which some have endeavoured to maintain their 
opinion of the first, by saying, That the nearer we Mortals come to 
God by way of imitation, the more happy we are. And they say, 
That God enjoys himself only by a contemplation of his own inji- 
nitenesse, Eternity, Power and Goodness, and the like. And upon 
this ground many Cloysteral men of great learning and devotion 
prefer Contemplation before Action. And many of the fathers seem 
to approve this opinion, as may appear in their Commentaries wpon 
the words of our Saviour to Martha, Luke 10. 41, 42. 

And on the contrary, there want not men of equal authority 
and credit, that prefer action to be the more excellent, as namely 
eaperiments in Physick, and the application of it, both for the ease 
and prolongation of mans life; by which each man is enabled to 
act and do good to others; either to serve his Countrey, or do good 
to particular persons; and they say also, That action is Doctrinal, 
and teaches both art and vertue, and is a maintainer of humane 
society ; and for these, and other like reasons to be preferred before 
contemplation. 

Concerning which two opinions I shall forbear to add a third 
by declaring my own, and rest my self contented in telling you (my 
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very worthy friend) that both these meet together, and do most 
properly belong to the most honest, ingenuous, quiet, and harmless 
art of Angling. 

And first, I shall tell you what some have observed, (and I 
have found it to be a real truth) that the very sitting by the 
Rivers side is not only the quietest and fittest place for contem- 
plation, but will invite an Angler to it: and this seems to be main- 
tained by the learned Pet. du Moulin, who (in his Discourse of the 
fulfilling of Prophesies) observes, that when God intended to 
reveal any future events or high notions to his Prophets, he then 
carried them either to the Desarts or the Sea-shore, that having so 
separated them from amidst the press of people and business, and 
the cares of the world, he might settle their mind in a quiet 
repose, and there make them fit for Revelation. 

And this seems also to be intimated by the Children of Isracl, 
(Psal. 137.) who haying in a sad condition banished all mirth and 
musick from their pensive hearts, and having hung up their then 
mute Harps upon the Willow-trees growing by the Rivers of 
Babylon, sate down upon those banks bemoaning the ruines’ of 
Sion, and contemplating their own sad condition. 

And an ingenuous Spaniard says, That Rivers and the Inhabi- 
tants of the watry Elements were made for wise men to contem- 
plate, and fools to pass by without consideration. And though I 
will not rank my self in the number of the first, yet give me leave 
to free my self from the last, by offering to you a short contempla- 
tion, first of Fivers, and then of Fish; concerning which I doubt 
not but to give you many observations that will appear very 
considerable: I am sure they have appeared so to me, and made 
many an hour pass away more pleasantly, as I have sate quietly on 
a flowry Bank by a calm River, and contemplated what I shall 
now relate to you. 

And first concerning Rivers; there be so many wonders 
reported and written of them, and of the several Creatures that be 
bred and live in them; and, those by Authors of so good credit, 
that we need not to deny them an historical Faith. 

As namely of a River in Epirus, that puts out any lighted 
Torch, and kindles any Torch that was not lighted. Some 
Waters being drank cause madness, some drunkenness, and some 
laughter to death. The River Selarus in a few hours turns a rod 
or wand to stone: and our Cambden mentions the like in England, 
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and the like in Lochmere in Ireland. There is also a River in 
Arabia, of which all the sheep that drink thereof have their wool 
turned into a Vermilion colour. And one of no less credit than 
Aristotle, tells us of a merry River, (the River /usina) that dances 
at the noise of musick, for with musick it bubbles, dances and 
grows sandy, and so continues till the musick ceases, but then it 
presently returns to its wonted calmness and clearness. And 
Cambden tells us, of a Well near to Kerby in Westmoreland, that 
ebbs and flows several times every day: and he tells us of a River 
in Surry (it is called Mole) that after it has run several miles, 
being opposed by hills, finds or makes it self a way under ground, 
and breaks out again so far off, that the Inhabitants thereabout 
boast, (as the Spaniards do of their River Anus) that they feed 
divers flocks of sheep upon a Bridge. And lastly, for I would not 
tire your patience, one of no less authority than Josephus that 
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learned Jew, tells us of a river in Judea, that runs swiftly all the 
six days of the week, and stands still and rests all their Sabbath. 
But I will lay aside my Discourse of Rivers and tell you 
some things of the Monsters, or Fish, call them what you will, 
that they breed and feed in them. Pliny the Philosopher says, 
(in the third Chapter of his ninth Book) that in the Jndian Sea, 
the fish call’d the Balena or Whirle-Pool is so long and broad, as 
to take up more in length and bredth than two Acres of ground, 
and of other fish of two hundred cubits long; and that in the 
' River Ganges, there be Keles of thirty foot long. He says there, 
that these Monsters appear in that Sea only, when the tempestuous 
winds oppose the Torrents of Waters falling from the Rocks into 
it, and so turning what lay at the bottom to be seen on the waters 
top. And he says, that the people of Cadara (an Island near this 
place) make the Timber for their houses of those Fish-bones. He 
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there tells us, that there are sometimes a thousand of these great 
Eeles found wrapt, or interwoven together. He tells us there, 
that it appears that Dolphins love musick, and will come, when 
call'd for, by some men or boys, that know and use to feed them. 
and that they can swim as swift as an Arrow can be shot out a 
Bow, and much of this is spoken concerning the Dolphin, and other 
Fish, as may be found also in learned Dr. Casaubons Discourse of 
Credulity, and Incredulity, printed by him about the year 1670. 

I know, we Islanders are averse to the belief of these 
wonders: but, there be so many strange Creatures to be now seen 
(many collected by John Tredescant, and others added by my 
friend Elias Ashmole Esq.; who now keeps them rarefully and 
methodically at his house near to Lambeth near London) as may 
get some belief of some of the other wonders I mentioned. I will 
tell you some of the wonders that you may now see, and not till 
then believe, unless you think fit. 

You may there see the //og-jish, the Dog-jish, the Dolphin, the 
Cony-Fish, the Parrot-jish, the Shark, the Poyson-fish, sword-fish, 
and not only other incredible fish! but you may there see the 
Salamander, several sorts of Barnacles, of Solan Geese, the bird of 
Paradise, such sorts of Snakes, and such birds-nests, and of so 
various forms, and so wonderfully made, as may beget wonder and 
amusement in any beholder: and so many hundred of other 
rarities in that Collection, as will make the other wonders I spake 
of, the less incredible; for, you may note, that the waters are 
natures store-house, in which she locks up her wonders. 

But, Sir, lest this Discourse may seem tedious, I shall give it 
a sweet conclusion out of that holy Poet Mr. George Herbert his 
Divine Contemplation on Gods Providence. 


Lord, who hath praise enough, nay, who hath any ? 
None can express thy works, but he that knows them § 
And none can Inow thy works, they are so many, 
And so compleat, but only he that ows them. 


We all acknowledg both thy power and love 
To be exact, transcendent and divine 5 
Who dost so strangely and so sweetly move, 
Whilst all things have their end, yet none but thine. 


Wherefore, most sacred Spirit, I here present 
For me and all my fellows, praise to thee ; 

And just it is that I should pay the rent, 
Because the benefit accrues to me. 


10) 
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And as concerning Fish in that Psalm, (Psal. 104.) wherein for 
height of Poetry and Wonders the Prophet David seems even to 
exceed himself, how doth he there express himself in choice 
Metaphors, even to the amazement of a contemplative Reader, 
concerning the Sea, the Rivers, and the Fish therein contained ? 
And the great Naturalist Pliny says, That Natures great and 
wonderful power is more demonstrated in the Sea than on the Land. 
And this may appear by the numerous and various Creatures 
inhabiting both in and about that Element; as to the Readers of 
Gesner, Rondeletius, Pliny, Ausonius, Aristotle, and others, may be 
Dubartas in demonstrated. But I will sweeten this Discourse also 
the ffth day. out of a Contemplation in Divine Dubartas, who says, 


God quickned in the sea and in the rivers, 

So many Fishes of so many features, 

That in the waters we may see all creatures, 

Even all that on the earth are to be found, 

As if the world were in deep waters drown’d. 

For seas (as well as skies) have Sun, Moon, Stars ; 
(As well as air) Swallows, Rooks, and Stares ; 
(As well as earth) Vines, Roses, Nettles, Melons, 
Mushroms, Pinks, Gilliflowers, and many millions 
Of other plants, more rare, more strange than these, 
As very fishes living in the seas: 

As also Rams, Calves, Horses, Hares and Hogs, 
Wolves, Urchins, Lions, Elephants and Dogs ; 

Yea men and Maids, and which I most admire, 
The mitred Bishop, and the cowled Fryer. 

Of which, Examples but a few years since, 

Were shewn the Norway and Polonian Prince. 


These seem to be wonders, but have had so many confirma- 
tions from men of learning and credit, that you need not doubt 
them; nor are the number, nor the various shapes of fishes, more 
strange or more fit for contemplation, than their different natures, 
inclinations and actions; concerning which I shall beg your patient 
ear a little longer. 

The Cuttle-jish will cast a long gut out of her throat, which 
(like as an Angler doth his line) she sendeth forth and pulleth in 
again at her pleasure, according as she sees some little fish come 
Mount. Essays, &at to her; and the Cuttle-jish (being then hid in the 

and others gravel) lets the smaller fish nibble and bite the end 
ET it, at which time she by little and little draws the 
smaller fish so near to her, that she may leap upon her, and then 
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catches and devours her: and for this reason some have called 
this fish the Sea-Angler. 

And there is a fish called a Hermit, that at a certain age gets 
into a dead fishes shell, and like a Hermite dwells there alone, 
studying the wind and weather, and so turns her shell, that she 
makes it defend her from the injuries that they would bring 
upon her, 

There is also a fish called by lian (in his 9. book of Living 
Creatures, Chap. 16.) the Adonis, or Darling of the Sea; so called, 
because it is a loving and innocent fish, a fish that hurts nothing 
that hath life, and is at peace with all the numerous Inhabitants 
of that vast watry Element: and truly I think most Anglers are 
so disposed to most of mankind. 

And there are also lustful and chast fishes, of which I shall 
give you examples, 

And first, what Dubartas sayes of a fish called the Sargus ; 
which (because none can expresse it better than he does) I shall 
give you in his own words, supposing it shall not have the less 
credit for being Verse, for he hath gathered this, and other 
observations out of Authors that have been great and industrious 
searchers into the secrets of Nature. 


The Adult’rous Sargus, doth not only change 
Wives every day in the deep streams, but (strange) 
As if the hony of Sea-love delight 

Could not suffice his ranging appetite, 

Goes courting she-Goats on the grassie shore, 
Horning their husbands that had horns before. 


And the same Author writes concerning the Cantharus, that 
which you shall also hear in his own words. 


But contrary, the constant Cantharus 

Is ever constant to his faithful Spouse, 
In nuptial duties spending his chaste life, 
Never loves any but his own dear Wife. 


Sir, but a little longer, and I have done. 

Venat. Sir, take what liberty you think fit, for your discourse 
seems to be Musick, and charms me to an attention. 

Pisc. Why then Sir, I will take a little liberty to tell, or 
rather to remember you what is said of Turtle-Doves ; First, That 
they silently plight their troth and marry; and that then, the 
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Suryiver scorns (as the Thracian women are said to do) to out-live 
his or her mate, and this is taken for a truth, and if the surviver 
shall ever couple with another, then not only the living, but the 
dead, (be it either the He or the she) is denyed the name and 
honour of a true Turtle-dove. 

And to parallel this Land-Rarity, and teach mankind moral 
faithfulness, and to condemn those that talk of Religion, and yet 
come short of the moral faith of fish and fowl; Men that violate 
the Law affirmed by Saint Paul (Ztom. 2. 14, 15.) to be writ in 
their hearts, (and which he says, shall at the last day condemn 
and leave them without excuse.) I pray hearken to what 

Dubartas  Dubartas sings, (for the hearing of such conjugal faith- 
Jifth dey. fulness, will be Musick to all chast ears) and therefore 
[ pray harken to what Dubartas sings of the Mullet. 
But for chast love the Mullet hath no peer ; 
For, if the Fisher hath surprizd her pheer, 
As mad with wo, to shore she followeth, 
Prest to consort him both in life and death. 


On the contrary, What shall I say of the Houwse-Cock, which 
treads any Hen, and then (contrary to the Swan, the Partridge and 
Pigeon) takes no care to hatch, to feed or to cherish his own 
brood, but is senseless though they perish. 

And ’tis considerable, that the Hen (which because she also 
takes any Cock, expects it not) who is sure the Chickens be her 
own, hath by a moral impression her care and affection to her own 
Brood more than doubled, even to such a height, that our Saviour 
in expressing his love to Jerusalem (Mat. 23. 37.) quotes her for an 
example of tender affection; as his Father had done Jol for a 
pattern of patience. 

And to parallel this Cock, there be divers fishes that cast 
their Spawn on flags or stones, and then leave it uncovered, and 
exposed to become a prey, and be devoured by Vermine or other 
fishes: but other fishes (as namely the Barbel) take such care for 
the preservation of their seed, that (unlike to the Cock or the 
Cuckoe) they mutually labour (both the Spawner and the Melter) 
to cover their Spawn with sand, or watch it, or hide it in some 
secret place unfrequented by Vermine or by any Fish but them- 
selves. 

Sir, these Examples may, to you and others, seem strange ; 
but they are testified some by Aristotle, some by Pliny, some by 
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Gesner, and by many others of credit, and are believed and known 
by divers, both of wisdom and experience, to be a Truth; and 
indeed are (as I said at the beginning) fit for the contemplation of 
a most serious and a most pious man. And doubtless this made 
the Prophet David say, They that occupy themselves in deep waters 
see the wonderful works of God: indeed such wonders and pleasures 
too as the land affords not. 

And that they be fit for the contemplation of the most 
prudent, and pious, and peaceable men, seems to be testifyed by 
the practise of so many devout and contemplative men, as the 
Patriarchs and Prophets of old; and of the Apostles of our Saviour 
in our latter times; of which twelve, we are sure he chose four 
that were simple Fisher-men, whom he inspired and sent to 
publish his blessed Will to the Gentiles, and inspu'd them also with 
a power to speak all languages, and by their powerful Eloquence to 
beget faith in the unbelieving Jews: and themselves to suffer for that 
Saviour whom their fore fathers and they had Crucified, and, in their 
sufferings, to preach freedom from the incumbrances of the Law, and 
@ new way to everlasting life this was the imployment of these 
happy Fishermen. Concerning which choice, some have made 
these Observations. 

First that he never reproved these for their Imployment or 
Calling, as he did the Scribes and the Mony-changers. And 
secondly, he found that the hearts of such men by nature were 
fitted for contemplation and quietnesse ; men of mild, and sweet, 
and peaceable spirits, as indeed most Anglers are: these men our 
blessed Saviour, (who is observed to love to plant grace in good 
natures) though indeed nothing be too hard for him, yet these men 
he chose to call from their irreprovable imployment of Fishing, 
and gave them grace to be his Disciples, and to follow him and 
doe wonders, I say four of twelve. 

And it is observable, that it was our Saviours will, that these 
our four Fishermen should have a priority of nomination in the 
Catalogue of his twelve Apostles, (Mat. 10.) as namely first St. 
Peter, St. Andrew, St. James and St. John, and then the rest in 
their order. 

And it is yet more observable, that when our blessed Saviour 
went up into: the Mount, when he left the rest of his Disciples, 
and chose only three to bear him company at his Transfiguration, 
that those three were all Fishermen. And it is to be believed. 
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that all the other Apostles, after they betook themselves to follow 
Christ, betook themselves to be Fishermen too; for it is certain 
that the greater number of them were found together Fishing by 
Jesus after his Resurrection, as it is recorded in the 21. Chapter 
of St. Johns Gospel. 

And since I have your promise to hear me with patience, I 
will take a liberty to look back upon an observation that hath 
been made by an ingenuous and learned man, who observes that 
God hath been pleased to allow those, whom he himself hath 
appointed to write his Holy Will in holy writ, yet, to express his 
Will in such Metaphors as their former affections or practice had in- 
clined them to; and he brings Solomon for an example, who before 
his conversion was remarkably carnally-amorous; and after by Gods 
appointment wrote that spiritual Dialogue or holy amorous 
Love-song (the Canticles) betwixt God and his Church; (in which 
he sayes his beloved had Eyes like the fish-pools of Heshbon.) 

And if this hold in reason (as I see none to the contrary,) 
then it may be probably concluded, that Moses (who, I told you 
before, writ the Book of Job) and the Prophet Amos, who was 
a Shepherd, were both Anglers; for you shall in all the Old 
Testament find Fish-hooks, I think but twice mentioned, namely, by 
meek Moses the friend of God, and by the humble Prophet Amos. 

Concerning which last, namely the Prophet Amos I shall 
make but this Observation, That he that shall read the humble, 
lowly, plain style of that Prophet, and compare it with the high, 
glorious, eloquent style of the Prophet Isaiah (though they be both 
equally true) may easily believe Amos to be, not only a Shepherd, 
but a good-natur’d, plain Fisher-man. 

Which I do the rather believe by comparing the affectionate, 
loving, lowly, humble Epistles of S. Peter, S. James, and S. John, 
whom we know were all Fishers, with the glorious language and 
high Metaphors of S. Paul, who we may believe was not. 

And for the lawfulness of Fishing it may very well be 
maintained by our Saviours bidding St. Peter cast his hook into 
the water and catch a Fish, for mony to pay Tribute to Cesar. 
And let me tell you, that Angling is of high esteem, and of much 
use in other Nations. He that reads the Voyages of Ferdinand 
Mendez Pinto, shall find, that there he declares to have found a 
King and seyeral Priests a Fishing. 

And he that reads Plutarch; shall find, that Angling was not 
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contemptible in the days of Mark Antony and Cleopatra, and that 
they in the midst of their wonderful glory used Angling as a 
principal recreation. And let me tell you, that in the Scripture, 
Angling is always taken in the best sense, and that though 
hunting may be sometimes so taken, yet it is but seldom to 
be so understood. And let me add this more, he that views the 
ancient Keclesiastical Canons, shall find Hunting to be forbidden to 
Churchmen, as being a turbulent, toilsom, perplexing Recreation ; 
and shall find Angling allowed to Clergy-men, as being a harmless 
Recreation, a recreation that invites them to contemplation and 
quietness. 

I might here enlarge my self by telling you, what commen- 
dations our learned Perkins bestowes on Angling: and how dear 
a lover, and great a practiser of it our learned Doctor Whitaker was, 
as indeed many others of great learning have been. But I will 
content my self with two memorable men, that lived near to our 
own time, whom I also take to have been ornaments to the Art of 
Angling. 

The first is Doctor Nowel sometimes Dean of the 
Cathedral Church of St.* Pauls in London, where his 
Monument stands yet undefaced, a man that in the Reformation of 
Queen Elizabeth (not that of Henry the VIII.) was so noted for his 
meek spirit, deep learning, prudence and piety, that the then Parlia- 
ment and Convocation both, chose, enjoyned and trusted him to be 
the man to make a Catechism for publick use, such a one as should 
stand as a rule for faith and manners to their posterity. And the 
good old man (though he was very. learned, yet knowing that God 
leads us not to Heaven by many nor by hard questions) like an 
honest Angler, made that good, plain, unperpleat Catechism which 
is printed with our good old Service Book. I say, this good man 
was a dear lover, and constant practicer of Angling, as any Age 
can produce; and his custom was to spend besides his fixt hours 
of prayer, (those hours which by command of the Church were 
enjoyned the Clergy, and voluntarily dedicated to devotion by many 
Primitive Christians: ) I say, besides those hours, this good man was 
observed to spend a tenth part of his time in Angling; and also 
(for I have conversed with those which have conversed with him) 
to bestow a tenth part of his Revenue, and usually all his fish, 
amongst the poor that inhabited near to those Rivers in which 
it was caught: saying often, That charity gave life to Religion : 
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and at his return to his House would praise God he had 
spent that day free from worldly trouble; both harmlesly, 
and in a recreation that became a Church-man. And this good 
man was well content, if not desirous, that posterity should know 
he was an Angler, as may appear by his Picture, now to be 
seen, and carefully kept in Lrasennose Colledge (to which he was 
a liberal Benefactor), in which Picture he is drawn leaning on 
a Desk with his Bible before him, and, on one hand of him 
his dines, hooks, and other tackling lying in a round; and on his 
other hand are his Angle-rods of several sorts: and by them 
this is written, Zhat he died. 13 Feb. 1601. being aged 95 years 
44 of which he had been Dean of St. Pauls Church, and that his age 
had neither impair'd his hearing, nor dimm’d his eyes, nor weakn’d 
his memory, nor made any of the faculties of his mind weak or 
useless. "Tis said that angling and temperance were great causes of 
these blessings, and I wish the like to all that imitate him, and 
love the memory of so good a man. 

My next and last example shall be that undervaluer of mony, 
the late Provost of Eton Colledge, Sir Henry Wotton, (a man with 
whom I have often fish’d and conyers’d) a man whose forreign 
Imployments in the service of this Nation, and whose experience, 
learning, wit and chearfulness made his company to be esteemed 
one of the delights of mankind; this man, whose very approbation 
of Angling were sufficient to convince any modest censurer of it, 
this man was also a most dear lover, and a frequent practiser of 
the art of angling; of which he would say, ’Zwas an imployment 
for his idle time, which was then not idly spent: for angling was 
after tedious Study, a rest to his mind, a chearer of his spirits, 
a diverter of sadness, a calmer of unquiet thoughts, a moderator of 
passions, a procurer of contentedness: and that it begat habits of 
peace and patience in those that profess'd and practis’d it. Indeed, 
my friend, you will find angling to be like the vertue of Humility, 
which has a calmness of spirit, and a world of other blessings 
attending upon it. 

Sir, This was the saying of that learned man, and I do easily 
believe that peace, and patience, and a calm content did cohabit 
in the chearful heart of Sir Henry Wotton, because I know that 
when he was beyond seventy years of age, he made this description 
of a part of the present pleasure that possess’d him, as he sate 
quietly in a Summers evening on a bank a Fishing; it is a 
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description of the Spring, which, because it glided as soft and 
sweetly from his pen, as that river does at this time by which it 
was then made, I shall repeat it unto you. 


This day Nature seem’d in love : 

The lusty sap began to move ; 

Fresh juice did stir th’ embracing Vines, 
And birds had drawn their Valentines, 
The jealous Trout, that low did lye, 
Rose at a well dissembled flie ; 

There stood my friend with patient skill, 
Attending of his trembling quill. 
Already were the eaves possest 

With the swift Pilgrims dawbed nest : 
The Groves already did rejoyce, 

In Philomels triumphing voice : 

The showers were short, the weather mild, 
The morning fresh, the evening smil’d. 

Jone takes her neat rub’d pail, and now 
She trips to milk the sand-red Cow ; 
Where, for some sturdy foot-ball Swain, 
Jone strokes a sillibub or twain, 

The fields and gardens were beset 
With Tulips, Crocus, Violet, 

And now, though late, the modest Rose 
Did more then half a blush disclose. 
Thus all looks gay, and full of chear. 
To welcome the new livery’d year. 


These were the thoughts that then possest the undisturbed 
mind of Sir Henry Wotton. Will you hear the wish of another 
Angler, and the commendation of his happy life which he also 
sings in Verse? wiz. Jo. Davors, Esq. 


Let me live harmlesly, and near the brink, 
Of Trent or Avon have a dwelling place ; 
Where I may see my quill or cork down sink 
With eager bite of Perch, or Bleak, or Dace: 
And on the world and my Creator think, 
Whilst some men strive ill gotten goods t’ embrace ; 
And others spend their time in base eacess 
Of wine, or worse, in war and wantonness. 


Let them that list, these pastimes still pursue, 
And on such pleasing fancies feed their fill, 
So I the fields and Meadows green may view, 
And daily by fresh Rivers walk at will, 
Among the Daisies and the Violets blew. 
Red Hiacynth, and yellow Daffadil, 
Purple Narcissus like the morning rayes, 
Pale Gandergrasse, and azure Culverkeyes. 
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I count it higher pleasure to behold 

The stately compasse of the loftie skie, 

And in the midst thereof (like burning gold) 

The flaming Chariot of the Worlds great eye, 

The watry clouds that in the air up rol’d, 

With sundry kinds of painted colours flie ; 
And fair Aurora lifting up her head, 
Still blushing, rise from old 'Tithonus bed. 


The hills and mountains raised from the plains, 
The plains extended level with the ground, 
The grounds divided into sundry veins, 
The veins inclos’d with rivers running round ; 
These rivers making way through natures chains 
With headlong course into the sea profound ; 
The raging sea, beneath the vallies low, 
where lakes and rills and rivulets do flow. 


The lofty woods, the forrests wide and long 
Adorn’d with leaves and branches fresh and green, 
In whose cool bowers the birds with many a song 
Do welcome with their Quire the Summers Queen : 
The Meadowes fair where Flora’s gifts among 
Are intermixt with verdant grasse between. 

The silver-scaled fish that softly swim 

Within the sweet brooks chrystal, watry stream, 


All these, and many more of his Creation 
That made the Heavens, the Angler oft doth see, 
Taking therein no little delectation, 
To think how strange, how wonderful they be ; 
Framing thereof an inward contemplation, 
To set his heart from other fancies free ; 
And whilst he looks on these with joyful eye, 
His mind is rapt above the starry Skie. 


Sir I am glad my memory has not lost these last Verses, 
because they are somewhat more pleasant and more sutable to May- 
Day, than my harsh Discourse, and I am glad your patience hath 
held out so long, as to hear them and me: for both together have 
brought us within the sight of the Thatcht-house: and I must be 
your Debtor (if you think it worth your attention) for the rest of 
my promised discourse, till some other opportunity, and a like 
time of leisure. 

Venat. Sir, you haye Angled me on with much pleasure to 
the Thatcht-house: and I now find your words true That good 
company makes the way seem short, for trust me, Sir, I thought we 
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had wanted three miles of this House till you shewed it to me: 
but now we are at it, wel turn into it, and refresh our selves 
with a cup of drink and a little rest. 

Pisce. Most gladly (Sir) and we'l drink a civil cup to all the 
Otter Hunters that are to meet you to morrow. 

Ven. That we will Sir, and to all the lovers of Angling too, 
of which number, I am now willing to be one my self, for by 
the help of your good discourse and company, I have put on 
new thoughts both of the Art of Angling, and of all that pro- 
fesse it: and if you will but meet me to morrow at the time and 
place appointed, and bestow own day with me and my friends in 
hunting the Ofter, I will dedicate the next two dayes to wait upon 
you, and we two will for that time do nothing but angle, and talk 
of fish and fishing. 

Pisce. "Tis a match, Sir, 11 not fail you, God willing, to be at 
Amuel-hill to morrow morning before Sun-rising. 


AT WALTHAMSTOW, RIVER LEA, 


(23057) 


CHAPTER II. 
OBSERVATIONS OF THE OTTER AND CHUB. 


VENAT. My friend Piscator, you have kept time with my 
thoughts, for the Sun is just rising, and I my self just now come to 
this place, and the dogs have just now put down an Otter, look 
down at the bottom of the hill there in that Meadow, chequered 
with water-Lillies, and Lady-smocks, there you may see what work 
they make; look, look, you may see all busie, men and dogs, 
dogs and men, all busie. 

Pisce. Sir, 1 am right glad to meet you, and glad to have so 
fair an entrance into this dayes sport, and glad to see so many 
dogs, and more men all in pursuit of the Ozter, lets complement 
no longer, but joyn unto them; come honest Venator, lets be 
gone, let us make hast, I long to be doing: no reasonable hedg 
or ditch shall hold me. 

Venat. Gentleman Hunts-man, where found you this O¢ter ? 

Hunt. Marry (Sir) we found her a mile from this place a 
fishing; she has this morning eaten the greatest part of this 7rout, 
she has only left thus much of it as you see, and was fishing for 
more; when we came we found her just at it: but we were here 
very early, we were here an hour before Sun-rise, and have given 
her no rest since we came; sure she will hardly escape all these 
dogs and men. I am to have the skin if we kill her. 

Venat. Why, Sir, what’s the skin worth? 

Hunt. "Tis worth ten shillings to make gloves; the gloves of 
an Otter are the best fortification for your hands that can be 
thought on against wet weather. 

Pise. 1 pray, honest Huntsman, let me ask you a pleasant 
question, do you hunt a beast or a fish ? 

Hunt. Sir, It is not in my power to resolve you, I leave it to 
be resolved by the Colledge of Carthusians, who have made vows 
never to eat flesh. But I have heard, the question hath been 
debated among many great Clerks, and they seem to differ about 
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it; yet most agree that her tail is Fish: and if her body be Fish 
too, then I may say, that a Fish will walk upon land, (for an Ofter 
does so) sometimes five or six, or ten miles in a night to catch for 
her young ones, or to glut herself with Fish, and I can tell you 
that Pigeons will fly forty miles for a breakfast, but Sir, I am sure 
the Ofter devours much Fish, and kills and spoils much more than 
he eats: And I can tell you, that this Dog-fisher (for so the Latins 
call him) can smell a Fish in the water an hundred yards from 
him (Gesner says much farther) and that his stones are good 
against the Falling-sickness: and that there is an herb Benione. 
which being hung in a linnen cloth near a Fish-pond, or any 
haunt that he uses, makes him to avoid the place ; which proves 
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he smells both by water and land; and I can tell you there is 
brave hunting this Water-dog in Corn-wall, where there have been 
so many, that our learned Cambden says, there is a River called 
Ottersey, which was so named, by reason of the abundance of 
Otters that bred and fed in it. 

And thus much for my knowledg of the Ofter, which you 
may now see above water at vent, and the dogs close with him; I 
now see he will not last long, follow therefore my Masters, follow, 
for Sweetlips was like to have him at this last vent. 

Venat. Oh me, all the Horse are got over the River, what 
shall we do now? Shall we follow them over the water? 

Hunt. No, Sir, no, be not so eager, stay a little and follow 
me, for both they, and the dogs will be suddenly on this side 
again, I warrant you: and the Ofter too, it may be: now haye at 
him with Avlbuck, for he vents again. 

Venat. Marry so he do’s, for look he vents in that corner. 
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Now, now fingwood has him: now he’s gone again, and has bit 
the poor dog. Now Svweetlips has her; hold her Svweetlips! now 
all the dogs have her, some aboye and some under water; but 
now, now she’s tir’d, and past losing: come bring her to me, 
Sweetlips. Look, ‘tis a Bitch-Otter, and she has lately whelp’d, 
let’s go to the place where she was put down, and not far from it 
you will find all her young ones, I dare warrant you, and kill 
them all too. 

flunt. Come, Gentlemen, come all, let’s go to the place where 
we put down the Otter. Look you, hereabout it was that she 
kennel’d, look you, here it was indeed, for here’s her young ones, 
no less than five; come let’s kill them all. 

Pisc. No, I pray Sir, save me one, and I'll try if I can make 
her tame, as I know an ingenuous Gentleman in Leicester-shire 
(Mr. Nich. Seagrave) has done; who hath not only made her tame, 
but to catch Fish, and do many other things of much pleasure. 

Hunt, Take one with all my heart, but let us kill the rest. 
And now let’s go to an honest Ale-house, where we may have a 
cup of good Barley-wine, and sing Old Lose, and all of us rejoyce 
together. 

Venat. Come my friend, Piscator, let me invite you along 
with us; Tl bear your charges this night, and you shall bear 
mine to morrow; for my intention is to accompany you a day or 
two in Fishing. 

_-Pise. Sir, your request is granted, and I shall be right glad, 
both to exchange such a courtesie, and also to enjoy your 
company. 

Venat. Well, now let’s go to your sport of Angling. 

Pisce. Let’s be going with all my heart. God keep you all, 
Gentlemen, and send you meet this day with another Bitch-Otter, 
and kill her merrily, and all her young ones too. 

Venat. Now, Piscator, where will you begin to fish ? 

Pise. We are not yet come to a likely place, I must walk a 
mile further yet, before I begin. 

Venat. Well then, I pray, as we walk tell me freely, how do 
you like your lodging and mine Hoste and the company? is not 
mine Hoste a witty man? 

Pisc. Sir, I will tell you presently what I think of your 
Hoste; but first I will tell you, I am glad these O#ters were 
killed, and I am sorry there are no more Otter-killers: for I know 
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that the want of Otter-hkillers, and the not keeping the Fence 
months for the preservation of fish, will in time prove the destruc- 
tion of all Rivers; and those very few that are left, that make 
conscience of the Laws of the Nation, and of keeping days of 
abstinence, will be forced to eat flesh, or suffer more incon- 
veniencies than are yet foreseen. 

Venat. Why, Sir, what be those that you call the Fence 
months ? 

Pisc. Sir, they be principally three, namely, March, April, 
and May, for these be the usual months that Salmon come out of 
the Sea to spawn in most fresh Rivers, and their Fry would about 
a certain time return back to the salt water, if they were not 
hindred by wires and unlawful gins, which the greedy Fisher-men 
set, and so destroy them by thousands, as they would (being so 
taught by nature) change the fresh for salt water. He that shall 
view the wise Statutes made in the 13 of Edv. the I. and the like 
in Lich. the ITI, may see several provisions made against the 
destruction of Fish: and though I profess no knowledg of the 
Law, yet I am sure the regulation of these defects might be easily 
mended. But I remember that a wise friend of mine did usually 
say, That which is every bodies business, is no bodies business. If it 
were otherwise, there could not be so many Nets and Fish that 
are under the Statute size, sold daily amongst us, and of which 
the conservators of the waters should be ashamed. 

But above all, the taking Fish in Spawning time, may be 
said to be against nature; it is like the taking the dam on the 
nest when she hatches her young: a sin so against nature, that 
Almighty God hath in the Levitical Law made a Law against it. 

But the poor Fish have enemies enough beside such unnatural 
Fisher-men, as namely, the Otters that I spake of, the Cormorant, 
the Bittern, the Osprey, the Sea-gull, the Hern, the Kingjisher, 
the Gorrara, the Puet, the Swan, Goose, Ducks, and the Craber, 
which some call the Water-rat: against all which any honest man 
may make a just quarrel, but I will not, I will leave them to be 
quarrelled with, and kill’d by others; for I am not of a cruel 
nature, I love to kill nothing but Fish. 

And now to your question concerning your Hoste, to speak 
truly, he is not to me a good companion: for most of his conceits 
were either Scripture jests, or lascivious jests; for which I count 
no man witty, for the Devil will help a man that way inclined, to 
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the first; and his own corrupt nature (which he always carries 
with him) to the latter. But a companion that feasts the com- 
pany with wit and mirth, and leaves out the sin (which is usually 
mixt with them) he is the man; and indeed such a companion 
should have his charges born: and to such company I hope to 
bring you this night; for at Zrout-hall, not far from this place, 
where I purpose to lodge to night, there is usually an Angler that 
proves good company: and let me tell you, good company and 
good discourse are the very sinews of vertue: but for such dis- 
course as we heard last night, it infects others, the very boys will 
learn to talk and swear as they heard mine Host, and another 
of the company that shall be nameless; I am sorry the other is a 
Gentleman, for less Religion will not save their Souls than a 
beggars; I think more will be required at the last great day. 
Well, you know what Example is able to do, and I know what the 
Poet says in the like case, which is worthy to be noted by all 
parents and people of civility : 


... . Many a one 
Owes to his Country his Religion : 
And in another would as strongly grow, 
Had but his nurse or mother taught him so. 


This is reason put into Verse, and worthy the consideration 
of a wise man. But of this no more, for though I love civility, 
yet I hate severe censures: I’le to my own art, and I doubt not 
but at yonder tree I shall catch a Chub, and then we'l turn to an 
honest cleanly Hostess, that I know right well; rest our selves 
there, and dress it for our dinner. 

Venat. Oh Sir, a Chub is the worst Fish that swims, I hoped 
for a Trout to my dinner. 

Pisc. Trust me, Sir, there is not a likely place for a Trout, 
hereabout, and we staid so long to take our leave of your Hunts- 
men this morning, that the Sun is got so high, and shines so clear, 
that I will not undertake the catching of a Trout till evening; and 
though a Chub be by you and many others reckoned the worst of 
Jish, yet you shall see [ll make it a good Fish, by dressing it. 

Venat. Why, how will you dress him ? 

Pisce. Yl tell you by and by, when I have caught him. Look 
you here, Sir, do you see? (but you must stand very close) there 
lye upon the top of the water in this very hole twenty Chubs, I'll 
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catch only one, and that shall be the biggest of them all: and 
that I will do so, Pll hold you twenty to one, and you shall see 
it done. 

Venat. 1 marry Sir, now you talk like an Artist, and I'll say 
you are one, when I shall see you perform what you say you can 
do; but I yet doubt it. 

Pisc. You shall not doubt it long, for you shall see me do it 
presently: look, the biggest of these Chubs has had some bruise 
upon his tail, by a Pike or some other accident, and that looks 
like a white spot; that very Chub I mean to put into your hands 
presently; sit you but down in the shade, and stay but a little 
while, and [le warrant you Tle bring him to you. 

Venat. Tle sit down and hope well, because you seem to be so 
confident. 

Pisc. Look you Sir, there is a tryal of my skill, there he is, 
that very Chub that I shewed you with the white spot on his tail : 
and Tle be as certain to make him a good dish of meat, as I was 
to catch him. Tle now lead you to an honest Ale-house where we 
shall find a cleanly room, Lavender in the Windows, and twenty 
Ballads stuck about the wall; there my Hostess (which I may tell 
you, is both cleanly and handsome and civil) hath drest many a 
one for me, and shall now dress it after my fashion, and I warrant 
it good meat. 

Venat. Come Sir, with all my heart, for I begin to be hungry, 
and long to be at it, and indeed to rest my self too; for though I 
have walk’d but four miles this morning, yet I begin to be weary ; 
yesterdays hunting hangs still upon me. 

Pisc. Well Sir, and you shall quickly be at rest, for yonder is 
the house I mean to bring you to. 

Come Hostess, how do you? Will you first give us a cup of 
your best drink, and then dress this Chub, as you drest my last, 
when I and my friend were here about eight or ten days ago? but 
you must do me one courtesie, it must be done instantly. 

Host. 1 will do it, Mr. Piscator, and with all the speed I can. 

Pisc. Now Sir, has not my Hostess made hast? and does not 
the fish look lovely ? 

Venat. Both, upon my word, Sir, and therefore let’s say grace 
and fall to eating of it. 

Pisc. Well Sir, how do you like it? 

Venat. Trust me, ’tis as good meat as I ever tasted: now let 
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me thank you for it, drink to you, and beg a courtesie of you ; but 
it must not be deny’d me. 

Pisc. What is it I pray Sir: you are so modest, that methinks 
I-may promise to grant it before it is asked. 

Venat. Why Sir, it is, that from henceforth you would allow 
me to call you Master, and that really I may be your Scholar, for 
you are such a companion, and have so quickly caught, and so 
excellently cook’d this fish, as makes me ambitious to be your 
Scholar. 

Pisc. Give me your hand ; from this time forward I will be 
your Master, and teach you as much of this Art as I am able; 
and will, as you desire me, tell you somewhat of the nature of 
most of the Fish that we are to angle for, and I am sure I both 
can and will tell you more than any common Angler yet knows. 


NEAR SEWARDSTONE, RIVER LEA. 
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CHAPTER III. 
HOW TO FISH FOR, AND TO DRESS THE CHAVENDER OR CHUB. 


PISC. The Chub, though he eat well thus drest, yet as he is 
usually drest, he does not: he is objected against, not only for 
being full of small forked bones, disperst through all his body, but 
that he eats watrish, and that the flesh of him is not firm, but 
short and tastless. The French esteem him so mean, as to call him 
Un Villain ; nevertheless he may be so drest as to make him very 
good meat; as namely, if he be a large Chub, then dress him thus: 

First scale him, and then wash him clean, and then take out his 
guts ; and to that end make the hole as little and near to his gills as 
you may conveniently, and especially make clean his throat from the 
grass and weeds that are usually in it (for if that be not very clean, it 
will make him to taste very sour) having so done, put some sweet 
herbs into his belly, and then tye him with two or three splinters to a 
spit, and rost him, basted often with Vinegar, or rather verjuice and 
butter, with good store of salt mixt with it. 

Being thus drest, you will find him a much better dish of 
meat than you, or most folk, even than Anglers themselves do 
imagine; for this dries up the fluid watry humor with which all 
Chubs do abound. 

But take this rule with you, That a Chub newly taken and 
newly drest, is so much better than a Chub of a days keeping 
after he is dead, that I can compare him to nothing so fitly as to 
Cherries newly gathered from a tree, and others that have been 
bruised and lain a day or two in water. But the Chub being thus 
used and drest presently, and not washed after he is gutted (for 
note that lying long in water, and washing the blood out of any 
fish after they be gutted, abates much of their sweetness) you will 
find the Chub being drest in the blood and quickly, to be such 
meat as will recompence your labour, and disabuse your opinion, 

Or you may dress the Chavender or Chub thus: 

When you have scaled him, and cut off his tail and fins, and 
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washed him very clean, then chine or slit him through the middle, as a 
salt fish is usually cut, then give him three or four cuts or scotches on 
the back with your knife, and broil him on Char-coal, or Wood-coal 
that are free from smoke, and all the time he is a-broyling baste him 
with the best sweet Butter, and good store of salt mixt with it; and to 
this add a little Time cut exceeding small, or bruised into the butter. 
The Cheven thus drest hath the watry tast taken away, for which 
so many except against him. Thus was the Cheyen drest that you 
now liked so well, and commended so much. But note again, that 
if this Chub that you eat of, had been kept till to morrow, he had 
not been worth a rush. And remember that his throat be washt 
very clean, I say very clean, and his body not washt after he is 
gutted, as indeed no fish should be. 


BROXBOURNE MILL, RIVER LEA. 


Well Scholar, you see what pains I have taken to recover the 
lost credit of the poor despised Chub. And now I will give you 
some rules how to catch him; and I am glad to enter you into the 
Art of fishing by catching a Chub, for there is no Fish better to 
enter a young Angler, he is so easily caught, but then it must be 
this particular way. 

Go to the same hole in which I caught my Chub, where in 
most hot daies you will find a dozen or twenty Chevens floating 
near the top of the water, get two or three Grashoppers as you go 
over the meadow, and get secretly behind the tree, and stand as 
free from motion as is possible, then put a Grashopper on your 
hook, and let your hook hang a quarter of a yard short of the 
water, to which end you must rest your rod on some bough of the 
tree, but it is likely the Chubs will sink down towards the bottom 
of the water at the first shadow of your Rod (for a Chub is the 
fearfullest of fishes,) and will do so if but a bird flies over him, 
and makes the least shadow on the water: but they will presently 
rise up to the top again, and there lie soaring till some shadow 
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affrights them again: I say when they lie upon the top of the 
water, look out the best Chub, (which you setting your self in a fit 
place, may very easily see) and move your Rod as softly as a snail 
moves, to that Chub you intend to catch; let your bait fall gently 
upon the water three or four inches before him, and he will 
infallibly take the bait, and you will be as sure to catch him; for 
he is one of the leather-mouth’d fishes, of which a hook does scarce 
ever lose its hold; and therefore give him play enough before you 
offer to take him out of the water. Go your way presently, take 
my Rod, and do as I bid you, and I will sit down and mend my 
tackling till you return back. 

Venat. Truly, my loving Master, you have offered me as fair 
as I could wish. Tle go and observe your directions. 

Look you, Master, what I have done, that which joys my 
heart, caught just such another Chub as yours was. 

Pisc. Marry, and I am glad of it: I am like to have a 
towardly Scholar of you. I now see, that with advice and 
practice you will make an Angler in a short time. Have but a 
love to it and Tle warrant you. 

Venat. But Master, what if I could not have found a Gras- 
hopper ? 

Pisc. Then I may tell you, that a black Snail, with his belly 
slit, to shew his white: or a piece of soft cheese, will usually do as 
well: nay, sometimes a worm, or any kind of jlie, as the Ant-flie, 
the Hlesh-flie, or Wall-flie, or the Dor or Beetle, (which you may 
find under a cow-tird) or a Bob, which you will find in the same 
place, and in time will be a Beetle; it is a short white worm, like 
to and bigger than a Gentle, or a Cod-worm, or a Case-worm, any 
of these will do very well to fish in such a manner. And after 
this manner you may catch a Trout in a hot evening: when as you 
walk by a Brook, and shall see or hear him leap at flies, then if 
you get a Grashopper, put it on your hook, with your line about 
two yards long, standing behind a bush or tree where his hole is, 
and make your bait stir up and down on the top of the water: 
you may if you stand close, be sure of a bite, but not sure to catch 
him, for he is not a leather-mouthed Fish: and after this manner 
you may fish for him with almost any kind of live flie, but 
especially with a G'rashopper. 

Venat. But before you-go further, I pray good Master, what 
mean you by a leather-mouthed Fish ? 
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Pisce. By a leather-mouthed Fish, I mean such as haye their 
teeth in their throat, as the Chub or Cheven, and so the Barbel, the 
Gudgeon and Carp, and divers others have; and the hook being 
stuck into the leather or skin of the mouth of such fish does very 
seldom or never lose its hold: But on the contrary, a Pike a Pearch, 
or Trout, and so some other Fish, which have not their teeth in 
their throats, but in their mouths, (which you shall observe to be 
very full of bones, and the skin very thin, and little of it:) I say, of 
these fish the hook never takes so sure hold, but you often lose 
your fish, unless he have gorg’d it. 

Venat. I thank you, good Master, for this observation, but 
now what shall be done with my Chub or Cheven, that I have 
caught ? 

Pisc. Marry Sir, it shall be given away to some poor body, 
for Tle warrant you Tle give you a Trout for your supper: and it is 
a good beginning of your Art to offer your first fruits to the poor, 
who will both thank God and you for it, which I see by your 
silence you seem to consent to. And for your willingness to part 
with it so charitably, I will also teach more concerning Chub- 
Fishing: you are to note that in March and April he is usually 
taken with wormes; in May, June, and July he will bite at any jly, 
or at Cherries, or at Beetles with their legs and wings cut off, or at 
any kind of Snail, or at the black Bee that breeds in clay walls; 
and he never refuses a Grashopper on the top of a swift stream, 
nor at the bottom the young bumble-bee that breeds in long grasse, 
and is ordinarily found by the Mower of it. In August, and in the 
cooler months a yellow paste, made of the strongest cheese, and 
pounded in a Mortar with a little butter and saffron, (so much of 
it as being beaten small will turn it to a lemon colour.) And 
some make a paste for the Winter months, at which time the Chub 
is accounted best, (for then it is observed, that the forked bones are 
lost, or turned into a kind of gristle, (especially if he be baked) of 
Cheese and Turpentine; he will bite also at a Minnow or Penk, as 
a Trout will: of which I shall tell you more hereafter, and of 
divers other baits. But take this for a rule, that in hot weather 
he is to be fisht for towards the mid-water, or near the top, and in 
colder weather nearer the bottom. And if you fish for him on the 
top, with a Beetle or any /ly, then be sure to let your line be very 
long, and to keep out of sight. And having told you that his 
Spawn is excellent meat and that the head of a large Cheven, the 
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Throat being well washt, is the best part of him, I will say no 
more of this Fish at the present, but wish you may catch the next 
you fish for. 

But lest you may judg me too nice in urging to have the 
Chub drest so presently after he is taken, I will commend to your 
consideration how curious former times have been in the like 
kind. 

You shall read in Seneca his natural Questions (Lib. 3. cap. 17.) 
that the Ancients were so curious in the newnesse of their Fish, 
that that seemed not new enough that was not put alive into the 
guests hand; and he says that to that end they did usually keep 
them living in glass-bottles in their dining-rooms; and they did 
glory much in their entertaining of friends to have that Fish taken 
from under their table alive, that was instantly to be fed upon. 
And he says, they took great pleasure to see their Mullets change 
to several colours, when they were dying. But enough of this, for 
I doubt I have stayed too long from giving you some observations 
of the Zrout, and how to fish for him, which shall take up the 
next of my spare time. 


TOTTENHAM LOCK, RIVER LEA. 
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CHAPTER IV. 


OBSERVATIONS OF THE NATURE AND BREEDING OF THE TROUT; AND 
HOW TO FISH FOR HIM. AND THE MILK MAIDS SONG. 


PISC. The Trout is a fish highly valued both in this and 
forraign Nations: he may be justly said, (as the old Poet said 
of wine, and we English say of Venison) to be a generous Fish: a 
Fish that is so like the Buck that he also has his seasons, for it is 
observed, that he comes in and goes out of season with the Stag 
and buck, Gesner says, his name is of a Germane off-spring, and 
says he is a fish that feeds clean and purely, in the swiftest 
streams, and on the hardest gravel! and that he may justly 
contend with all fresh-water-Fish, as the Mullet may with all 
Sea-Fish for precedency and daintiness of taste, and that being in 
right season, the most dainty palats have allowed precedency 
to him. 

And before I go farther in my Discourse, let me tell you, that 
you are to observe, that as there be some barren Does, that are 
good in Summer, so there be some barren Trouts that are good in 
Winter, but there are not many that are so, for usually they be 
in their perfection in the month of May, and decline with the 
Buck. Now you are to take notice, that in several Countries, as 
in Germany and in other parts, compar’d to ours, Fish do differ 
much in their bigness, and shape, and other ways, and so do 
Trouts; it is well known that in the Lake Leman (the Lake of 
Geneva) there are Trouts taken of three Cubits long, as is affirmed 
by Gesner, a Writer of good credit ; and Mercator says, the Trouts 
that are taken in the Lake of Geneva, are a great part of the 
Merchandize of that famous City. And you are further to know, 
that there be certain waters that breed Trouts remarkable, both 
for their number and smallness. I know a little Brook in Kent, 
that breeds them to a number incredible, and you may take them 
twenty or forty in an hour, but none greater than about the size 
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of a Gudgion; There are also in divers Rivers, especially that 
relate to, or be near to the Sea (as Winchester, or the Thames about 
Windsor) a little Trout called a Samlet or Skegger Trout (in both 
which places I have caught twenty or forty at a standing) that 
will bite as fast and as freely as Minnows; these be by some taken 
to be young Salmons, but in those waters they never grow to be 
bigger than a Herring. 

There is also in Kent near to Canterbury, a Trout call’d there 
a Fordidge Trout, a Trout (that bears the name of the Town, 
where it is usually caught) that is accounted the rarest of Bish 
many of them near the bigness of a Salmon, but known by their 
different colour, and in their best season they cut very white; and 
none of these have been known to be caught with an Angle, unless 


| 


BOVENEY LOCK, NEAR WINDSOR, 
| | 


it were one that was caught by Sir George Hastings (an excellent 
Angler, and now with God) and he hath told me, he thought that 
Trout bit not for hunger but wantonness, and it is the rather to be 
believed, because both he then, and many others before him, have 
been curious to search into their bellies, what the food was by 
which they lived; and have found out nothing by which they 
might satisfie their curiosity. 

Concerning which you are to take notice, that it is reported 
by good Authors, that grasshoppers and some Fish have no mouths. 
but are nourisht and take breath by the porousness of their Guills, 
Man knows not how; And this may be believed, if we consider 
that when the Raven hath hatcht her eggs, she takes no further 
care, but, leaves her young ones, to the care of the God of Nature, 
who is said in the Psalms, To feed the young Ravens that call upon 
him. And they be kept alive, and fed by a dew, or worms that 
breed in their nests, or some other ways that we Mortals know 
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not, and this may be believed of the Pordidge Trout, which (as it 
is said of the Stork, that he knows his season, so he) knows his 
times (I think almost his day) of coming into that River out of the 
Sea, where he lives (and it is like, feeds) nine months of the Year, 
and fasts three in the River of Mordidge. And you are to note, 
that those Townsmen are very punctual in observing the time of 
beginning to fish for them; and boast much that their River 
affords a Trout, that exceeds all others. And just so does Sussex 
boast of several Fish; as namely, a Shelsey Cockle, a Chichester 
Lobster, an Arundel Mullet, and an Amerly Trout. 

And now for some confirmation of the Mordidge Trout, you 
are to know that this Trout is thought to eat nothing in the fresh 
water; and it may be the better believed, because it is well 
known, that Swallows and Bats and Wagtails, which are call’d 
half year birds, and not seen to flie in England for six months in 
the Year (but about Michaelmas leave us for a hotter Climate 3) 

yet some of them that have been left behind their 
eee fellows, have been found (many thousands at a time) 

899. in hollow trees, or clay-Caves, where they have been 

observed, to live and sleep out the whole Winter 

without meat; and so Albertus observes that there is one kind of 

Frog that hath her mouth naturally shut up about the end of 

; August, and that she lives so all the Winter: and 

ae noe though it be strange to some, yet it is known to too 
many among us to be doubted. 

And so much for these Fordidge trouts, which neyer afford an 
Angler sport, but either live their time of being in the fresh water, 
by their meat formerly gotten in the Sea (not unlike the Swallow 
or Frog) or by the yertue of the fresh water only; or as the birds 
of Paradise, and the Camelion are said to live by the Sun and 
the Air. 

There is also in Northumberland a Trout called a Bull-trout, of 
a much greater length and bigness, than any in these Southern 
parts: and there are in many Rivers that relate to the Sea, 
Salmon-trouts, as much different from others, both in shape and in 
their spots, as we see sheep in some Countries differ one from 
another in their shape and bigness, and in the fineness of their 
wool: and certainly, as some pastures breed larger sheep, so do 
some Rivers, by reason of the ground oyer which they run, breed 
larger Trouts. 
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Now the next thing that I will commend to your considera- 
tion is, that the Trout is of a more sudden growth than other 
Fish: concerning which you are also to take notice, that he lives 
not so long as the Pearch and divers other Fishes do, as Sir Hrancis 
Bacon hath observed in his History of Life and Death. 

And next you are to take notice, that he is not like the 
Crocodile, which if he lives never so long, yet always thrives till 
his death: but ’tis not so with the Trout, for after he is come 
to his full growth, he declines in his body, and keeps his bigness 
or thrives only in his head till his death. And you are to know, 
that he will about (especially before) the time of his Spawning, 
get almost miraculously through Weires, and /loud-gates against 
the stream; even, through such high and swift places as is almost 
incredible. Next, that the Trout usually Spawns about October or 
November, but in some Rivers a little sooner or later: which is the 
more observable, because most other fish Spawn in the Spring 
or Summer, when the Sun hath warmed both the earth and water, 
and made it fit for generation. And you are to note, that he 
continues many months out of season: for it may be observed of 
the Trout, that he is like the Buck or the Ox, that will not be fat 
in many months, though he go in the very same pastures that 
horses do, which will be fat in one month; and so you may 
observe, that most other Fishes recover strength, and grow ‘sooner 
fat, and in season than the Trout doth. 

And next, you are to note, that till the Sun gets to such a 
height as to warm the earth and the water, the Trout is sick and 
lean, and lowsie, and unwholsom : for you shall in winter find him 
to have a big head, and then to be lank, and thin, and lean; at 
which time many of them have sticking on them Sugs, or Trout 
lice, which is a kind of worm, in shape like a clove or pin with 
a big head, and sticks close to him and sucks his moisture; those, 
I think, the Zrout breeds himself, and never thrives till he free 
himself from them, which is when warm weather comes; and 
then, as he grows stronger, he gets from the dead, still water, into 
the sharp streams, and the gravel, and there rubs off these worms 
or lice; and then, as he grows stronger, so he gets him into 
swifter and swifter streams, and there lies at the watch for any 
flie or Minnow, that comes near to him; and he especially 
loves the May-jlie, which is bred of the Cod-worm or Caddis, 
and these make the Trout bold and lusty, and he is usually fatter 
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and better meat at the end of that month, than at any time 
of the year. 

Now you are to know, that it is observed, that usually the 
best trouts are either red or yellow, though some (as the Mordidge 
trout) be white and yet good; but that is not usual: and it is 
a note observable, that the female Trout hath usually a less 
head, and a deeper body than the male Trout; and is usually 
the better meat: and note that a hogback, and a little head to 
either Trout, Salmon, or any other fish, is a sign that that fish is 
in season. 

But yet you are to note, that as you see some Willows or 
palm-trees bud and blossom sooner than others do, so some Trouts 
be in Rivers sooner in season; and as some Hollies or Oaks are 
longer before they cast their leaves, so are some Trouts in Rivers 
longer before they go out of season. 

And you are to note, that there are several kinds of Trouts, 
but these several kinds are not considered but by very few men, 
for they go under the general name of Zrouts: just as Pigeons do 
in most places; though it is certain there are tame, and wild 
Pigeons: and of the tame, there be Helmits and Runts and 
Carriers, and Cropers, and indeed too many to name. Nay, the 

Royal Society have found and publisht lately, that there be ae 
and three kinds of Spiders: and yet, all (for ought I know) g 
under that one general name of Spider. And ‘tis so with many 
kinds of Fish, and of Zrouts especially, which differ in their 
bigness and fae and spots, and colour. The great Kentish Hens 
may be an instance, compared to other Hens; And doubtless 
there is a kind of small Trout, which will never ine to be big, 
that breeds very many more than others do, that be of a eer 
size; which you may rather believe, if you consider, that the little 
Wren and Titmouse will have twenty young ones at a time, when 
usually the noble Hawk or the Musical Thrassal or Black-bird 
exceed not four or five. 

And now you shall see me try my skill to catch a Trout, and 
at my next walking either this evening, or to morrow morning [ 
will give you direction, how you your self shall fish for him. 

Venat. Trust me, Master, I see now it is a harder matter to 
catch a Trout than a Chub: for I have put on patience, and 
followed you these two hours, and not seen a Fish stir, neither 
at your Minnow nor your Worm. 
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Pisc. Well Scholar, you must endure worse luck sometime, 
or you will never make a good Angler. But what say you now? 
there is a Trout now, and a good one too, if I can but hold him, 
and two or three turns more will tire him: Now you see he lies 
still, and the sleight is to land him: Reach me that Landing 
Net: So (Sir) now he is mine own, what say you now ? is not this 
worth all my labour and your patience ? 

Venat. On my word Master, this is a gallant Trout, what 
shall we do with him? 

Pisc. Marry e’en eat him to supper: We'l go to my Hostess, 
from whence we came; she told me, as I was going out of door, 
that my brother Peter, a good Angler and a chearful companion, 
had sent word he would lodge there to night, and bring a friend 
with him. My Hostess has two beds, and, I know, you and I may 
have the best: we’l rejoice with my brother Peter and his friend, 
tell tales, or sing Ballads, or make a Catch, or find some harmless 
sport to content us, and pass away a little time without offence to 
God or man. 

Venat. a match, good Master, lets go to that house for the 
linnen looks white, and smells of Lavender, and I long to lie in 
a pair of sheets that smell so: lets be going, good Master, for I am 
hungry again with fishing. 

Pisce. Nay, stay a little good Scholar, I caught my last Trout 
with a Worm, now I will put on a Minnow and try a quarter of 
an hour about yonder trees for another, and so walk towards our 
Lodging. Look you Scholar, thereabout we shall have a bite 
presently, or not at all: Have with you (Sir !) 0 my word I have 
hold of him. Oh it is a great loggerheaded Chub; Come, hang 
him upon that Willow twig, and lets be going. But turn out of 
the way a little, good Scholar, towards yonder high honysuckle 
hedg: there we'll sit and sing whilst this showr falls so gently 
upon the teeming earth, and gives yet a sweeter smell to the 
lovely flowers that adorn these verdant Meadows. 

Look, under that broad Beech-tree, I sate down, when I was 
last this way a fishing, and the birds in the adjoyning Grove 
seemed to have a friendly contention with an Eecho, whose dead 
voice seemed to live in a hollow tree, near to the brow of that 
Primrose-hill; there I sate viewing the silver-streams glide silently 
towards their center, the tempestuous Sea; yet, sometimes opposed 
by rugged roots, and pebble stones, which broke their waves, and 
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turned them into foam: and sometimes I beguil’d time by viewing 
the harmless Lambs, some leaping securely in the cool shade, 
whilst others sported themselves in the chearful Sun: and saw 
others craving comfort from the swoln Udders of their bleating 
Dams. As I thus sate these and other sights had so fully possest 
my soul with content, that I thought as the Poet has happily 
exprest it: 

I was for that time lifted above earth ; 

And possest joys not promis’d in my birth. 


As I left this place, and entred into the next field, a second 
pleasure entertained me, ‘twas a handsom milk-maid that had not 
yet attain’d so much age and wisdom as to load her mind with 
any fears of many things that will never be (as too many men too 
often do) but she cast away all care, and sung like a Nightingale : 
her voice was good, and the Ditty fitted for it; ’twas that smooth 
song, which was made by Kit, Marlow, now at least fifty years 
ago: and the Milk-maids Mother sung an answer to it, which was 
made by Sir Walter Raleigh in his younger days. 

They were old fashioned Poetry, but choicely good, I think 
much better than the strong lines that are now in fashion in this 
critical age. Look yonder! on my word, yonder they both be a 
milking again, I will give her the Chub, and perswade them to 
sing those two songs to us. 

God speed you good woman, I have been a Fishing, and am 
going to Bleak-Hall to my bed, and having caught more Fish than 
will sup my self and my friend, I will bestow this upon you and 
your Daughter, for I use to sell none. 

Milkw, Marry God requite you, Sir, and we'll eat it chear- 
fully: and if you come this way a Fishing two months hence, a 
grace of God Ile give you a Sillybub of new Verjuice in a new 
made Hay-cock, for it, and my Maudlin shall sing you one of her 
best Ballads, for she and I both love all Anglers, they be such 
honest, civil, quiet men; in the mean time will you drink a draught 
of Lved-Cows milk, you shall have it freely. 

Pisc. No, I thank you, but I pray do us a courtesie that 
shall stand you and your daughter in nothing, and yet we will 
think our selves still something in your debt; it is but to sing us a 
Song, that was sung by your daughter, when I last past over this 
Meadow, about eight or nine days since. 

Milk, What Song was it, I pray? was it, Come Shepherds 
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deck your herds, or, As at noon Dulcina rested, or, Phillida jlouts 
me: or, Chevy Chase? or, Jonny Armstrong? or Troy Town? 

Pisc. No, it is none of those: it is a Song that your daughter 
sung the first part, and you sung the answer to it. 

Milk. O, I know it now, I learn’d the first part in my golden 
age, when I was about the age of my poor daughter; and the 
latter part, which indeed fits me best now, but two or three years 
ago, when the cares of the World began to take hold of me: but 
you shall, God willing, hear them both, and sung as well as we 
can, for we both love Anglers. Come Maudlin, sing the first part 
to the Gentlemen with a merry heart, and Ile sing the second, 
when you have done. 


THE MILK-MAIDS SONG. 
Come live with me, and be my Love. 
And we will all the pleasures prove 
That valleys, groves, or hills, or fields, 
Or woods, and steepy mountains yeilds. 
Where we will sit upon the Rocks, 
And see the Shepherds feed our flocks, 
By shallow Rivers, to whose falls, 
Melodious birds sing Madrigals. 

And I will make thee beds of Roses, 
And then a thousand fragrant Posies, 
A Cap of flowers, and a Kirtle 
Embroidered all with leaves of mirtle. 
A Gown made of the finest Wool 
Which from our pretty Lambs we pull ; 
Slippers lin’d choicely for the cold, 
With buckles of the purest gold. 

A Belt of Straw, and Ivy-buds, 

With Coral Clasps and Amber studs : 
And if these pleasures may thee move, 
Come live with me and be my Love. 
Thy silver dishes for thy meat, 

As precious as the Gods do eat, 
Shall on an Ivory Table be 

Prepar’d each day for thee and me. 


The Shepherds Swains shall dance and sing 
For thy delight each May-morning : 

If these delights thy mind may move, 

Then live with me, and be my Love. 


Venat. Trust me, Master, it is a choice Song, and sweetly 
sung by honest Maudlin. I now see it was not without cause, that 
VOL. I. H 
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our good Queen Elizabeth did so often wish her self a Milkmaid 
all the month of May, because they are not troubled with fears 
and cares, but sing sweetly all the day, and sleep securely all the 
night: and without doubt, honest, innocent, pretty J/audlin does 
so. Tle bestow Sir Thomas Overbury’s Milk-maids wish upon her, 
That she may dye in the Spring, and being dead may have good store 
of flowers stuck round about her winding sheet. 


THE MILK-MAIDS MOTHERS ANSWER. 


Tf all the world and Love were young, 
And truth in every Shepherds tongue, 
These pretty pleasures might me move 
To live with thee, and be thy Love. 


But time drives flocks from field to fold, 
When Rivers rage, and rocks grow cold, 
Then Philomel becometh dumb, 

And age complains of care to come. 


The flowers do fade, and wanton fields 
To wayward Winter reckoning yields, 

A hony tongue, a heart of gall, 

Is fancies spring, but sorrows fall ; 

Thy gowns, thy shooes, thy beds of roses, 
Thy cap, thy kirtle, and thy posies, 
Soon break, soon wither, soon forgotten, 
In folly ripe, in reason rotten. 

Thy Belt of Straw, and Ivy-buds, 

Thy Coral clasps, and Amber-studs, 


All these in me no means can move 
To come to thee, and be thy Love. 


What should we talk of dainties then, 
Of better meat than’s fit for men ? 

These are but vain: that’s only good 
Which God hath blest, and sent for food. 


But could Youth last, and love still breed, 
Had joys no date, nor age no need ; 

Then those delights my mind might move, 
To live with thee, and be thy Love. 


Mother. Well 1 have done my Song; but stay honest 
Anglers, for I will make Maudlin to sing you one short Song more. 
Maudlin; sing that Song that you sung last night, when young 
Corydon the Shepherd plaid so purely on his oaten pipe to you 
and your Cozen Betty. 
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Maud. I will Mother. 


I married a Wife of late, 
The more’s my unhappy fate : 
L married her for love, 

As my fancy did me move, 
And not for a worldly estate : 
But Oh! the gyveen-sickness 
Soon changed her likeness ; 
And, all her beauty did fail. 

But ’tis not so 

With those that go, 

Through frost and snow, 

As all men know, 

And, carry the Milking-pail. 


Pisc. Well sung good Woman I thank you, Ile give you 
another dish of fish one of these days; and then, beg another Song 
of you. Come Scholar, let Maudlin alone: do not you offer to 
spoil her voice. Look, yonder comes mine Flostess, to call us to 
supper. How now? is my Brother Peter come? 

Hostess. Yes, and a friend with him, they are both glad to 
hear that you are in these parts, and long to see you, and long to 
be at supper, for they be very hungry 


d 


WALTHAM ABBEY, RIVER LEA. 


CHAPTER V. 


MORE DIRECTIONS HOW TO FISH FOR, AND HOW TO MAKE FOR 
THE TROUT AN ARTIFICIAL MINNOW, AND FLIES, WITH SOME 
MERRIMENT. 


PISC. Well met Brother Peter, I heard you and a friend would 
lodge here to night, and that hath made me to bring my Friend to 
lodge here too. My Friend is one that would fain be a Brother 
of the Angle, he hath been an Angler but this day, and I have 
taught him how to catch a Chub by daping with a Grass-hopper, 


| 
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and the Chub he caught was a lusty one of nineteen inches long. 
But pray Brother Peter who is your companion ? 

Peter. Brother Piscator, my friend is an honest Country- 
man, and his name is Coridon, and he is a downright witty 
companion that met me here purposely to be pleasant and eat a 
Trout, And I haye not yet wetted my Line since we met together ? 
but I hope to fit him with a Trout for his breakfast, for Tle be 
early up. 

Pisc. Nay Brother you shall not stay so long: for look you 
here is a Trout will fill six reasonable bellies. Come Hostess, 
dress it presently, and get us what other meat the house will 
afford, and give us some of your best Barly-wine, the good liquor 
that our honest Fore-fathers did use to drink of; the drink which 
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preserved their health, and made them live so long, and to do so 
many good deeds. 

Peter. O my word this Trout is perfect in season. Come, I 
thank you, and here is a hearty draught to you, and to all the 
brothers of the Angle wheresoever they be, and to my young 
brothers good fortune to morrow: I will furnish him with a Rod, 
if you will furnish him with the rest of the Tackling; we will set 
him up and make him a Fisher. 

And I will tell him one thing for his encouragement, that his 
fortune hath made him happy to be Scholar to such a Master; 
a Master that knows as much both of the nature and breeding of 
fish as any man: and can also tell him as well how to catch and 
cook them, from the IZ/innow to the Salmon, as any that I ever met 
withall. 

Pisce. Trust me, brother Peter, I find my Scholar to be so 
sutable to my own humour, which is to be free and pleasant, and 
civilly merry, that my resolution is to hide nothing that I know 
from him. Believe me, Scholar, this is my resolution; and so 
here’s to you a hearty draught, and to all that love us, and the 
honest Art of Angling. 

Ven. ‘Trust me, good Master, you shall not sow your seed 
in barren ground, for I hope to return you an increase answerable 
to your hopes; but however you shall find me obedient, and 
thankful, and serviceable to my best abilitie. 

Pisce. “Tis enough, honest Scholar, come lets to supper. Come 
my friend Coridon this Trout looks lovely, it was twentie two 
inches when it was taken, and the belly of it looked some part of 
it as yellow as a Marigold, and part of it as white as a lilly, and 
yet methinks it looks better in this good sawce. 

Cor. Indeed honest friend, it looks well, and tastes well, I 
thank you for it, and so doth my friend Peter, or else he is to 
blame. 

Pet. Yes, and so [I do, we all thank you, and when we 
have supt, I will get my friend Coridon to sing you a Song for 
requital. 

Cor. I will sing a song, if any body will sing another; else, to 
be plain with you, J will sing none: I am none of those that sing 
for meat, but for company: I say, *Tis merry in Hall, when men 
sing all. 

Pisc. Yl promise you I] sing a song that was lately made at 
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my request, by Mr. William Basse, one that hath made the choice 
songs of the Hunter in his cariere, and of Tom of Bedlam, and 
many others of note; and this that I will sing is in praise of 
Angling. 

Cor. And then mine shall be the praise of a Country mans 
life: What will the rest sing of? 

Pet. I will promise you, I will sing another song in praise of 
Angling to morrow night, for we will not part till then, but Fish 
to morrow, and sup together, and the next day every man leaye 
Vishing, and fall to his businesse. 

Venat. “Tis a match, and I will provide you a Song or a 
Catch against then too, which shall give some addition of mirth 
to the company; for we will be civil and as merry as begers. 

Pisc. “Tis a match my Masters, lets evn say Grace, and turn 
to the fire, drink the other cup to wet our whistles, and so sing 
away all sad thoughts. 

Come on my Masters, who begins? I think it is best to draw 
cuts, and avoid contention. 

Pet. It isa match. Look, the shortest cut falls to Coridon. 

Cor. Well then, I will begin, for I hate contention. 


CORIDONS SONG. 
Oh the sweet contentment 
The country-man doth find ! 
high trolollie loe 
high trolollie lee, 
That quiet contemplation 
possesseth all my mind : 
Then care away, 
and wend along with me. 


For Courts are full of flattery, 

As hath too oft been trid; 
high trolollie lollie lee, &e. 

The City full of wantonness, 

And both are full of pride: 
Then care away, &c. 


But oh the honest Country-man 
Speaks truely from his heart, 
high trolollie lollie lee, &e. 
His pride is in his tillage, 
His horses, and his cart: 
Then care away, &e. 
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Our cloathing is good sheep skins, 
Gray russet for our wives, 
high trolollie lollie lee, de. 
‘Tis warmth and not gay cloathing 
That doth prolong our lives : 
Then care away, «ce. 


The plough man, though he labour hard, 
Yet on the Holy-Day, 
high trolollie lollie lee, dc. 
No Emperour so merrily 
Does passe his time away : 
Then care away, &c. 
To recompence our tillage, 
The Heavens afford us showers ; 
high trollolie lollie lee, ce. 
And for our sweet refreshments 
The earth affords us bowers : 
Then care away, &c. 
The Cuckow and the Nightingale 
Full merrily do sing, 
high trolollie lollie lee, &e. 
And with their pleasant roundelaies 
Bid welcome to the Spring 
Then care away, &c. 
This is not half the happiness 
The country-man enjoyes ; 
high trolollie lollie lee, &e. 
Though others think they have as much, 
Yet he that says so lies: 
Then come away, turn 


Country man with me. 
Jo. Chalkhili. 


Pisc. Well sung Coridon, this song was sung with mettle; 
and it was choicely fitted to the occasion; I shall love you for it 
as long as I know you; I would you were a brother of the Angle, 
for a companion that is chearful, and free from swearing and 
scurrilous discourse, is worth gold. I love such mirth as does not 
make friends ashamed to look upon one another next morning: 
nor men (that cannot well bear it) to repent the money they spend 
when they be warmed with drink: and take this for a rule, You 
may pick out such times and such companies, that you may make 
your selves merrier for a little than a great deal of money ; for 
’Tis the company and not the charge that makes the feast: and such a 
companion you prove, I thank you for it. 

But I will not complement you out of the debt that I owe 
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you, and therefore I will begin my Song and wish it may be so 
well liked. 


RICHMOND BRIDGE, RIVER THAMES. 


THE ANGLERS SONG. 


As inward love breeds outward talk, 
The Hound some praise, and some the Hawk: 
Some better pleas’d with private sport, 
Use Tennis, some a Mistress court: 
But these delights I neither wish, 
Nor envy, while I freely fish. 
Who Hunts, doth oft in danger ride ; 
Who Hawks, lures oft both far and wide : 
Who uses Games shall often prove 
A loser; but who falls in love, 
Is fettered in fond Cupids snare: 
My Angle breeds me no such care. 
Of Recreation there is none 
So free as Fishing is alone ; 
All other pastimes do no lesse 
Than mind and body both possesse : 
My hand alone my work can doe, 
So I can fish and study too. 


I care not, I, to fish in seas 
Fresh rivers best my mind do please, 
Whose sweet calm course I contemplate, 
And seek in life to imitate : 
In civil bounds I fain would keep, 
And for my past offences weep. 


And when the timorous Trout I wait 
To take, and he devours my bait, 
How poor a thing sometimes I find 
Vill captivate a greedy mind : 
And when none bite, I praise the wise, 
Whom vain allurements ne’re surprise. 
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But yet though while I fish I fast ; 

I make good fortune my repast, 

And thereunto my friend invite, 

In whom I more than that delight : 
Who is more welcom to my dish, 
Than to my angle was my fish, 


As well content no prize to take, 
As use of taken prize to make : 
For so our Lord was pleased when 
He fishers made fishers of men: 
Where (which is in no other game) 
A man may fish and praise his name. 


The first men that our Saviour dear 
Did chuse to wait wpon him here, 
Blest Fishers were, and fish the last 
Food was, that he on earth did taste. 
I therefore strive to follow those, 
Whom he to follow him hath chose. 


Cor. Well sung brother, you have paid your debt in good 
coin, we Anglers are all beholding to the good man that made this 
Song. Come Hostess, give us more Ale, and lets drink to him. 

And now lets every one go to bed that we may rise early; 
but first lets pay our reckoning, for I will have nothing to hinder 
me in the morning for my purpose is to prevent the Sun-rising. 

Pet. A match; Come Coridon, you are to be my Bed-fellow: 
I know, brother, you and your Scholar will lie together; but 
where shall we meet to morrow night? for my friend Coridon 
and I will go up the water towards Ware. 

Pisce. And my Scholar and I will go down towards Waltham. 

Cor. Then lets meet here, for here are fresh sheets that smell 
of Lavender, and I am sure we cannot expect better meat, or better 
usage in any place. 

Pet. “Tis a match. Good night to every body. 

Pisce. And so say I. 

Venat. And so say I. 


Pisc. Good morrow good Hostess, I see my brother Peter is 
still in bed: Come give my Scholar and me a Morning-drink, and 
a bit of meat to breakfast, and be sure to get a good dish of meat 
or two against supper, for we shall come home as hungry as 
Hawks? Come Scholar, lets be going. 

Venat. Well now, good Master, as we walk towards the River 
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give me direction, according to your promise, how I shall fish for 
a Trout. 

Pise. My honest Scholar, I will take this very convenient 
opportunity to do it. 

The Trout is usually caught with a worm or a Minnow, 
(which some call a Penk) or with a jlie, viz. either a natural or 
an artiicial flie: concerning which three I will give you some 
observations and directions. 

And first for Worms: Of these there be very many sorts, 
some breed only in the earth, as the Earth-worm; others of or 
amongst Plants, as the Dug-worm; and others breed either out of 
excrements, or in the bodies of living creatures, as in the horns of 
Sheep or Deer; or some of dead flesh, as the Maggot or gentle, 
and others. 

Now these be most of them particularly good for particular 
Fishes: but for the Trout the dew-worm, (which some also call the 
Lob-worm) and the Brandling are the chief; and especially the 
first for a great Trout, and the latter for a less. There be also of 
Lob-worms some called squirrel-tailes, (a worm that has a red head, 
a streak down the back and a broad tail) which are noted to 
be the best, because they are the toughest and most lively, and 
live longest in the water: for you are to know, that a dead worm 
is but a dead bait and like to catch nothing, compared to a lively, 
quick, stirring worm: and for a Brandling, he is usually found in 
an old dunghil, or some very rotten place near to it: but most 
usually in Cow-dung, or hogs-dung, rather than horse-dung, which 
is somewhat too hot and dry for that worm. But the best of 
them are to be found in the bark of the Tanners which they cast 
up in heaps after they have used it about their leather. 

There are also divers other kinds of worms which for colour 
and shape alter even as the ground out of which they are got, as 
the marsh-worm, the tag-tail, the stag-worm, the dock-worm, the 
oak-worm, the gilt-tayle, the twachel or lob-worm (which of all 
others is the most excellent bait for a Salmon) and too many to 
name, even as many sorts, as some think there be of several hearbs 
or shrubs, or of several kinds of birds in the air; of which I shall 
say no more, but tell you, that what worms soever you fish with, 
are the better for being well scowred, that is long kept, before 
they be used; and in case you have not been so provident, then 
the way to cleanse and scowr them quickly, is to put them all 
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night in water, if they be Lob-worms, and then put them into your 
bag with fennel: but you must not put your Brandlings above an 
hour in water, and then put them into fennel for suddain use; but 
if you have time and purpose to keep them long, then they be best 
preserved in an earthen pot with good store of Mosse, which is to 
be fresh every three or four dayes in Summer, and every week or 
eight dayes in Winter: or at least the mosse taken from them, .and 
clean washed, and wrung betwixt your hands till it be dry, and 
then put it to them again. And when your worms, especially the 
Brandling, begins to be sick, and lose of his bigness, then you may 
recover him, by putting a little milk or cream (about a spoonful in 
a day) into them by drops on the mosse; and if there be added to 
the cream an egg beaten and boiled in it, then it will both fatten 
and preserve them long. And note, that when the knot, which is 
near to the middle of the brandling begins to swell, then he is 
sick, and if he be not well look’d to, is near dying. And for 
mosse, you are to note, that there be divers kinds of it, which I 
could name to you, but will onely tell you, that that which is 
likest a Bucks-Horn is the best, except it be soft white moss, 
which grows on some heaths, and is hard to be found. And note, 
that in a very dry time, when you are put to an extremity for 
worms, Walnut-tree leaves squeez’d into water, or salt.in water, to 
make it bitter or salt, and then that ‘water poured on the ground, 
where you shall see worms are used to rise in the night, will make 
them to appear above ground presently. And you may take 
notice some say that Camphire put into your bag with your mosse 
and worms, gives them a strong and so tempting a smell, that the 
fish fare the worse and you the better for it. 

And now, I shall shew you how to bait your hook with a 
worm, so as shall prevent you from much trouble, and the loss of 
many a hook too; when you Fish for a Zrout with a running line: 
that is to say, when you fish for him by hand at the ground, I will 
direct you in this as plainly as I can, that you may not mistake. 

Suppose it be a big Lob-worm, put your hook into him some- 
what above the middle, and out again a little below the middle: 
having so done, draw your worm above the arming of your hook, but 
note that at the entring of your hook it must not be at the head-end of - 
the worm, but at the tail-end of him, (that the point of your hook may 
come out toward the head-end) and having drawn him above the 
arming of your hook, then put the point of your hook again into the 
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very head of the worm, till it come near to the place where the point of 
the hook first came out: and then draw back that part of the worm 
that was above the shank or arming of your hook, and so fish with it. 
And if you mean to fish with two worms, then put the second on before 
you turn back the hooks-head of the first worm; you cannot lose above 
two or three worms before you attain to what I direct you; and 
having attain’'d it, you will find it very useful, and thank me for it: 
For you will run on the ground without tangling. 

Now for the Minnow or Penk he is not easily found and 
caught till March, or in April, for then he appears first in the 
River, Nature having taught him to shelter and hide himself in 
the Winter in ditches that be near to the River, and there both to 
hide and keep himself warm in the mud or in the weeds, which 
rot not so soon as in a running River, in which place if he were in 
Winter, the distempered Floods that are usually in that season, 
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would suffer him to take no rest, but carry him head-long to Mills 
and Weires to his confusion. And of these Minnows, first you are 
to know, that the biggest size is not the best; and next, that the 
middle size and the whitest are the best: and then you are to 
know, that your Minnow must be so put on your hook that it must 
turn round when ’tis drawn against the stream, and that it may 
turn nimbly, you must put it on a big-sized hook as I shall now 
direct you, which is thus. Put your hook in at his mouth and out 
at his gill, then having drawn your hook 2 or 3 inches beyond or 
through his gill, put it again into his mouth, and the point and 
beard out at his taile, and then tie the hook and his taile about 
very neatly with a white thred, which will make it the apter to 
turn quick in the water: that done, pull back that part of your 
line which was slack when you did put your hook into the 
Minnow the second time: I say pull that part of your line back so 
that it shall fasten the head, so that the body of the Minnow shall 
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be almost streight on your hook ; this done, try how it will turn 
by drawing it cross the water or against a stream; and if it do 
not turn nimbly, then turn the tail a little to the right or left 
hand, and try again, till it turn quick; for if not? you are in 
danger to catch nothing; for know, that it is impossible that it 
should turn too quick : And you are yet to know, that in case you 
want a Minnow, then a small Loch or a Stickle-bag, or any other 
small fish that will turn quick will serve as well: And you are 
yet to know, that you may salt them, and by that means keep 
them ready and fit for use three or four days, or longer, and that 
of salt, bay-salt is the best. 

And here let me tell you, what many old Anglers know right 
well, that at some times, and in some waters a Minnow is not to 
be got, and therefore let me tell you, I have (which I will shew to 
you) an artificial Minnow, that will catch a Trout as well as an 
artificial Elie, and. it was made by a handsom Woman that had a 
fine hand, and a live Minnow lying by her: the mould or body of 
the Minnow was cloth, and wrought upon or over it thus with a 
needle: the back of it with very sad French green silk, and paler 
green silk towards the belly, shadowed as perfectly as you can imagine, 
Just as you see a Minnow ; the belly was wrought also with a needle, 
and it was a part of it white silk, and another part of it with silver 
thred, the tail and fins were of a quill, which was shaven thin, the eyes 
were of two little black beads, and the head was so shadowed, and all 
of it so curiously wrought, and so exactly dissembled, that it would 
bequile any sharpe sighted Trout in a swift stream. And this 
Minnow I will now shew you, (look here it is) and if you like it, lend 
it you, to have two or three made by it, for they be easily carryed 
about an Angler, and be of excellent use; for note, that a large Trout 
will come as fiercely at a Minnow, as the highest mettled Hawk doth 
seize on a Partridg, or a Grey-hound on a Hare. 1 have been told, 
that 160 Minnows have been found in a Trouts belly; either the 
Trout had deyoured so many; or the Miller that gave it a friend 
of mine had forced them down his throat after he had taken him. 

Now for flies, which is the third bait wherewith Trouts are 
usually taken. You are to know, that there are so many sorts of 
Flies as there be of Fruits: I will name you but some of them, as 
the dun-jlie, the stone-flie, the red-flie, the moor-flic, the tawny-flie, 
the shell-jlie, the cloudy, or blackish- flie, the flag-flie, the vine-flie: 
there be of jlies, Caterpillars, and Canker-jlies, and Bear-flies, and 
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indeed too many either for me to name or for you to remember: 
and their breeding is so various and wonderful, that I might easily 
amaze my self, and tire you in a relation of them. 

And yet I will exercise your promised patience by saying 
a little of the Caterpillar or the Palmer-jlie or worm, that by them 
you may guess what a work it were in a Discourse but to run over 
those very many jlies, worms and little living creatures with which 
the Sun and Summer adorn and beautifie the River banks and 
Meadows; both for the recreation and contemplation of us 
Anglers, pleasures which (I think) my self enjoy more than any 
other man that is not of my profession. 

Pliny holds an opinion, that many have their birth or being 
from a dew that in the Spring falls upon the leaves of trees; and 
that some kinds of them are from a dew left upon herbs or 
flowers; and other have a dew left upon Coleworts or Cabbages : 
All which kinds of dews being thickned and condensed, are by the 
Suns generative heat most of them hatch’d, and in three days 
made living creatures; and these of several shapes and colours; 
some being hard and tough, some smooth and soft; some are 
horned in their head, some in their tail, some have none: some 
have hair, some none: some have sixteen feet, some less, and some 

have none, but (as our Zopsel hath with great dili- 

ieee gence observed) those which have none, move upon 

the earth or upon broad leaves, their motion being 

not unlike to the waves of the Sea. Some of them he also 
observes to be bred of the Eggs of other Caterpillars, and that 
those in their time turn to be Butter-flies: and again, that their 
Eggs turn the following year to be Caterpillars. And some affirm, 
that every plant has his particular flie or Caterpillar, which it 
breeds and feeds. I have seen, and may therefore affirm it, a 
green Caterpillar, or worm, as big as a small Peascod, which had 
fourteen legs, eight on the belly, four under the neck, and two 
near the tail. It was found on a hedge of Privet, and was taken 
thence, and put into a large box, and a little branch or two of 
Privet put to it, on which I saw it feed as sharply as a dog gnaws 
a bone: it lived thus five or six daies, and thrived, and changed 
the colour two or three times, but by some neglect in the keeper 
of it, it then dyed and did not turn to a flie: but if it had lived, it 
had doubtless turned to one of those flies that some call flies of 
prey, which those that walk by the Rivers may in Summer, see 
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fasten on smaller flies, and I think make them their food. And ’tis 
observable, that as there be these flies of prey which be very large, 
so there be others very little, created, I think, only to feed them, 
and breed out of I know not what; whose life, they say, Nature 
intended not to exceed an hour, and yet that life is thus made 
shorter by other flies, or accident. 

‘Tis endless to tell you what the curious searchers into 
Natures productions have observed of these Worms and F lies : 
But yet I shall tell you what Aldrovandus, our Topsel, and others 
say of the Palmer-worm or Caterpillar, That whereas others con- 
tent themselves to feed on particular herbs or leaves, (for most 
think those very leaves that gave them life and shape, give them 
a particular feeding and nourishment, and that upon them they 
usually abide) yet he observes, that this is called a pilgrim or 
palmer-worm, for his very wandring life and yarious food; not 
contenting himself (as others do) with any one certain place for 
his abode, nor any certain kind of herb or flower for his feeding ; 
but will boldly and disorderly wander up and down, and not 
endure to be kept to a diet, or fixt to a particular place : 

Nay, the very colours of Caterpillars are, as one has observed, 
very elegant and beautiful: I shall (for a taste of the rest) 
describe one of them, which I will sometime the next month shew 
you feeding on a Willow-tree, and you shall find him punctually 
to answer this very description; JZis lips and mouth somewhat 
yellow, his eyes black as Jet, his forehead purple, his feet and hinder 
parts green, his tail two forked and black, the whole body stained with 
a kind of red spots which run along the neck, and shoulderblade, not 
unlike the form of Saint Andrew’s Cross, or the letter X, made thus 
cross-wise, and a white line drawn down his back to his tail; all 
which add much beauty to his whole body. And it is to me obsery- 
able, that at a fixed age this Caterpillar gives over to eat, and 
towards Winter comes to be covered over with a strange shell or 
crust called an Aurelia, and so lives a kind of dead 
life, without eating all the Winter; and (as others Gone 
of several kinds turn to be several kinds of flies and 728 and 90. in 

: 9 5 ; o ¢ his Natural 
vermin the Spring following) so this Caterpillar History. 
then turns to be a painted Butter-fly. 

Come, come my Scholar, you see the River stops our morning 
walk, and I will also here stop my discourse, only as we sit down 
under this [Honey-suckle hedg, whilst I look a Line to fit the Rod 
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that our brother Peter hath lent you, I shall for a little confirma- 
tion of what I have said, repeat the observation of Du Bartas : 


God not contented to each kind to give, 
6. Day of Du And to infuse the vertue generative, 
Bartas. By his wise power made many creatures breed 
Of liveless bodies without Venus deed. 


So the cold humor breeds the Salamander, 
who (in effect) like to her births commander, 
With child with hundred winters, with her touch 
Quencheth the fire though glowing ner so much. 


So in the fire in burning furnace springs 
The Fly Perausta with the flaming wings; 
Tithout the fire it dyes, in it it joyes, 
Living in that which all things else destroyes. 
So slow Bootes underneath him sees 
Fae O sth In th’ Icy Islands goslings hatcht of trees, 
Herbal and F i ; 
Gamtcane Whose fruitful leaves falling into the water, 
Are turn’d (‘tis known) to living fowls soon after. 


So rotten planks of broken ships do change 
To Barnacles. O transformation strange ! 
’Twas first a green tree, then a broken hull, 
Lately a mushrome, now a flying Gull. 


Venat. O my good Master, this morning-walk has been spent 
to my great pleasure and wonder: but I pray, when shall I have 
your direction how to make artificial flies, like to those that the 
Trout loves best? and also how to use them ? 

Pisce. My honest Scholar, it is now past five of the Clock, we 
will fish till nine, and then go to breakfast: Go you to yonder 
Sycamore-tree, and hide your Bottle of drink under the hollow root 
of it; for about that time, and in that place, we will make a brave 
breakfast with a piece of powderd Beef, and a Radish or two that 
I have in my Fish-bag; we shall, I warrant you, make a good, 
honest, wholsome, hungry breakfast, and I will then give you 
direction for the making and using of your flies: and in the mean 
time there is your Rod and Line, and my advice is, that you fish 
as you see me do, And let’s try which can catch the first Fish. 

Venat. I thank you Master, I will observe and practice your 
direction as far as I am able. 

Pise. Look you Scholar, you see I have hold of a good Fish: 
I now see it is a Trout, I pray, put that Net under him, and touch 
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not my line for if you do, then we break all. Well done Scholar, 
I thank you. 

Now for another. Trust me I have another bite: come 
Scholar, come lay down your Rod, and help me to land this as 
you did the other. So, now we shall be sure to have a good dish 
of Fish for supper. 

Venat. I am glad of that; but I have no fortune: sure, 
Master, yours is a better Rod, and better tackling. 

Pisc. Nay, then take mine, and I will fish with yours. Look 
you, Scholar, I have another; come, do as you did before. And 
now I have a bite at another: Oh me! he has broke all; there’s 
half a line and a good hook lost. 

Venat. I and a good Trout too. 

Pisc. Nay, the Trout is not lost, for pray take notice no man 
can lose what he never had. 


LEA MARSHES, NEAR WALTHAM ABBEY. 


Venat. Master, I can neither catch with the first nor second 
Angle: I have no fortune. 

Pisc. Look you, Scholar, I have yet another: and now haying 
caught three brace of Trouts, I will tell you a short Tale as we 
walk towards our breakfast: A Scholar (a Preacher I should say) 
that was to preach to procure the approbation of a Parish, that he 
might be their Lecturer, had got from his Frellow-pupil the copy of a 
Sermon that was first preached with great commendation by him that 
composed it ; and though the borrower of it preach’d it word for word, 
as it was at first, yet it was utterly disliked as it was preached by the 
second to his Congregation: which the sermon-borrower complained 
of to the lender of it, and was thus answered; I lent you indeed my 
Fiddle, but not my Fiddlestick ; for you are to know, that every one 
cannot make musick with my words, which are fitted for my own 
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mouth. And so, my Scholar, you are to know, that as the ill 
pronunciation or ill accenting of words in a Sermon spoils it, so 
the ill carriage of your line, or not fishing even to a foot in a right 
place, makes you lose your labour: and you are to know, that 
though you have my Fiddle, that is, my very Rod and T acklings 
with which you see I catch Fish; yet you have not my Middlestich, 
that is, you yet have not skill to know how to carry your hand 
and line, nor how to guide it to a right place: and this must be 
taught you (for you are to remember I told you, Angling is an Art) 
either by practice, or a long observation or both. But take this 
for a rule, when you fish for a Trout with a Worm, let your line 
have so much, and not more Lead than will fit the stream in which 
you fish ; that is to say; more in a great troublesom stream than in 
a smaller that is quieter; as near as may be, so much as will sink 
the bait to the bottom, and keep it still in motion, and not more. 

But now lets say Grace and fall to breakfast: what say you, 
Scholar, to the providence of an old Angler? does not this meat 
taste well? and was not this place well chosen to eat it? for this 
Sycamore-tree will shade us from the Suns heat. 

Venat. All excellent good, and my stomach excellent good 
too. And I now remember and find that true which devout 
Lessius says, That poor men, and those that fast often, have much 
more pleasure in eating than rich men and gluttons, that always feed 
before their stomachs are empty of their last meat, and call for more: 
for by that means they rob themselves of that pleasure that hunger 
brings to poor men. And I do seriously approve of that saying 
of yours, That you had rather be a civil, well govern’d, well grounded, 
temperate, poor Angler, than a drunken Lord. But I hope there is 
none such; however I am certain of this, that I have been at 
many very costly dinners that have not afforded me half the 
content that this has done, for which I thank God and you. 

And now good Master, proceed to your promised direction for 
making and ordering my Artificial flie. 

Pisc. My honest Scholar, I will do it, for it is a debt due 
unto you by my promise: and because you shall not think your 
self more engaged to me than indeed you really are, I will freely 
give you-such directions as were lately given to me by an 
ingenuous brother of the Angle, an honest man, and a most 
excellent [lie-jisher. 

You are to note, that there are twelve kinds of Artificial 
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made Flies to Angle with upon the top of the water (note by the 
way, that the fittest season of using these is in a blustering windy 
day, when the waters are so troubled that the natural flie cannot 
be seen, or rest upon them.) The first is the dun -jlie in March, the 
body is made of dun wool, the wings of the Partridges feathers. 
The second is another dun-Flie, the body of Black wool, and the 
wings made of the black Drakes feathers, and of the feathers 
under his tail. The third is the stone-flie in April, the body is 
made of black wool made yellow under the wings, and under the 
tail, and so made with wings of the Drake. The fourth is the 
ruddy Elie in the ibaetavine of May, the body made of red wool 
wrapt about with black silk, and the feathers are the wings of the 
Drake, with the feathers of a red Capon also, which hang dangling 
on his sides next to the tail. The fifth is the yellow or greenish-flie 
(in May likewise) the body made of yellow wool, and the wings 

made of the red cocks hackle or tail. The sixth is, the black Flie 
in May also, the body made of black wool and lapt about with the 
herl of a Peacocks tail; the wings are made of the wings of a 
brown Capon with his blew feathers in his head. The seventh is 
the sad yellow-flie in June, the body is made of black wool, with a 


yellow lift on either side, and the wings taken off the wings of 


a Buzzard, bound with black braked hemp. The eighth is the 
moorish jlie made with the body of duskish Wool, and the w ings 

made of the blackish mail of the Drake. The ninth is aie 
taeny-flie, good until the middle of June; the body made of taw ny- 
wool, the wings made contrary one against the other, made of the 
whitish mail of the wild Drake. The tenth is the Wasp-flie in 
July, the body made of black wool, lapt about with yellow silk, the 
wings made of the feathers of the Drake, or of the Buzzard. The 


‘Eleventh is the shell-jlie, good in mid July, the body made of 


greenish wool, lapt about with the herle of a Peacocks tail; and 
the wings made of the wings of the Buzzard. The twelfth is the 
dark Drake-jlie, good in August, the body made with black Wool, 
lapt about with black silk: his wings are made with the mail 
of the black Drake, with a black head. Thus have you a Jury of 
flies likely to betray and condemn all the Trouts in the River. 

I shall next give you some other Directions for Vlie-fishing, 
such as are given by Mr. Thomas Barker, a Gentleman that Hee 
spent much time in Fishing: but I shall do it with a little 
variation. 
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First, let your Rod be light, and very gentle, I take the best to 
be of two pieces, and let not your Line exceed (especially for three 
or four links next to the hook) I say, not exceed three or four hairs 
at the most, though you may Tish a little stronger above in the 
upper part of your Line: but if you can attain to Angle with one 
hair, you shall have more rises and catch more Fish. Now you 
must be sure not to cumber your self with too long a Line, as 
most do: and before you begin to Angle, cast to have the wind on 
your back, and the Sun (if it shines) to be before you, and to fish 
down the stream; and carry the point or top of your Rod down- 
ward, by which means the shadow of your self, and Rod too will be 
the least offensive to the Fish, for the sight of any shade amazes the 
fish, and spoils your sport, of which you must take a great care. 

In the middle of March (till which time a man should not in 
honesty catch a Trout) or in April, if the weather be dark, or a 
little windy or cloudy, the best fishing is with the Palmer-worm, of 
which I last spoke to you, but of Thee there be divers kinds, or 
at least of divers colours; these and the May-jlie are the ground 
of all Flie-angling, which are to be thus made. 

first, you must arm your hook with the line in the inside 
of it, then take your Scissars, and cut so much of a brown Mallards 
feather as in your own reason will make the wings of it, you 
having withal regard to the bigness or littleness of your hook, 
then lay the outmost part of your feather next to your hook, 
then the point of your feather next the shank of your 
hook ; and having so done, whip it three or four times about the 
hook with the same Silk, with which your hook was armed, and 
having made the Silk fast, take the hackle of a Cock or Capons 
neck, or a Plovers top, which is usually better: take off the one 
side of the feather, and then take the hackle, Silk, or Crewel, 
Gold or Silver thred, make these fast at the bent of the hook, 
that is to say, below your arming; then you must take the hackle, 
the Silver or Gold thred, and w “ott it up to the wings, shifting or 
still removing your finger, as you turn the Silk aout the hook 
and still ies tve at every stop or turn, that your Gold, or what 
materials soever you make your /lie of, do lie right and neatly ; 
and if you find they do so, then when you have made the head, 
make all fast, and then work your hackle up to the head, and 
make that fast: and then with a needle or pin divide the w ing 
into two, and then with the arming Silk whip it about cross-waies 
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betwixt the wings; and then with your thumb you must turn the 
point of the feather towards the bent of the hook, and then work 
three or four times about the shank of the hook, and then view the 
proportion, and if all be neat and to your liking fasten. 

I confess, no direction can be given to make a man of a dull 
capacity able to make a Flie well, and yet I know, this with a 
little practice will help an ingenuous Angler in a good degree: but 
to see a I'lie made by an Artist in that kind, is the best teaching 
to make it, and then an ingenuous Angler may walk by the River 
and mark what flies fall on the water that day, and catch one of 
them, if he see the Trouts leap at a flie of that kind: and then 
having alwaies hooks ready hung with him, and having a bag also 
always with him, with Bears hair, or the hair of a brown or sad- 
coloured Heifer, hackles of a Cock or Capon, several coloured Silk 
and Crewel to make the body of the flie, the feathers of a Drakes 
head, black or brown Sheeps wool, or Hogs wool, or hair, thred of 
Gold and of Silver: Silk of several colours (especially sad coloured 
to make the flies head:) and there be also other coloured feathers 
both of little birds and of peckled foul. I say, having those with 
him in a bag, and trying to make a flie, though he miss at first, 
yet shall he at last hit it better, even to such a perfection, as none 
‘an well teach him; and if he hit to make his Flie right, and haye 
the luck to hit also where there is store of Touts, a dark day, and 
a right wind, he will catch such store of them, as will encourage 
him to grow more and more in love with the Art of Ily-making. 

Venat. But my loving master, if any wind will not serve, then 
I wish I were in Lapland, to buy a good wind of one of the honest 
Witches, that sell so many winds there, and so cheap. 

Pisc. Marry Scholar, but I would not be there, nor indeed 
from under this tree: for look how it begins to rain, and by the 
clouds, if I mistake not we shall presently have a smoaking 
showre, and therefore sit close, this Sycamore-tree will shelter us: 
and I will tell you, as they shall come into my mind, more 
observations of flie-fishing for a Trout. 

But first for the wind, you are to take notice, that of the 
winds the Southwind is said to be best. One observes, That 


. . «+ When the wind is South, 
It blows your bait into a fishes mouth. 


Next to that, the West wind is believed to be the best: and 
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having told you that the /ast wind is the worst, I need not tell 
you which wind is the best in the third degree: And yet (as Solomon 
observes) that J/e that considers the wind shall never sow: so he 
that busies his head too much about them, (if the weather be not 
made extream cold by an Kast wind) shall be a little superstitious : 
For as it is observed by some, That there is no good Horse of a 
bad colour; so I have observed that if it be a cloudy day, and not 
extream cold, let the Wind sit in what corner it will, and do its 
worst I heed it not. And yet take this for a rule, that I would 
willingly fish standing on the Lee-shore: and you are to take 
notice, that the fish lies or swims nearer the bottom, and in deeper 
water in Winter than in Summer; and also nearer the bottom 
in any cold day, and then gets nearest the Lee-side of the water. 
But I promised to tell you more of the Flie-fishing for a 
Trout, which I may have time enough to do, for you see it rains 
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May-butter: Virst for a May-Flie, you may make his bedy with 
greenish coloured Crewel, or Willowish colour; darkning it in 
most places with waxed Silk, or rib’d with black hair, or some 
of them rib’d with silver thred; and such Wings for the colour 
as you see the flie to have at that season; nay, at that very day 
on the water. Or you may make the Oak-flie with an Orangc- 
tawny and black ground, and the brown of a Mallards feather for 
the Wings; and you are to know, that these two are most 
excellent flies, that is, the May-flie and the Oak-Flie. And let 
me again tell you, that you keep as far from the water as you can 
possibly, whether you fish with a flie or worm, and fish down the 
stream; and when you fish with a flie, if it be possible, let no part 
of your line touch the water, but your flie only; and be still 
moving your flie upon the water, or casting it into the water, you 
your self being also always moving down the stream. Mr. Barkir 
commends seyeral sorts of the Palmer flies, not only those rib’d 
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with silver and gold, but others that have their bodies all made 
of black, or some with red, and a red hackle; you may also make 
the Hawthorn-flie, which is all black, and not big, but very small, 
the smaller the better; or the Oak-Flie, the body of which is 
Orange-colour and black Crewel, with a brown Wing; or a flie 
made with a Peacocks feather, is excellent in a bright day: You 
must be sure you want not in your Magazine-bag the Peacocks 
feather, and grounds of such wool and Crewel as will make the 
Grashopper; and note that usually the smallest flies are the best ; 
and note also, that the light flie does usually make most sport 
in a dark day, and the darkest and least flie in a bright or clear 
day; and lastly note, that you are to repair upon any occasion to 
your Magazine-bag, and upon any occasion vary and make them 
lighter or sadder according to your fancy or the day. 

And now I shall tell you, that the fishing with a natural flie 
is excellent, and affords much pleasure; they may be found thus, 
the May-jlie usually in and about that month near to the River 
side, especially against rain; the Oak-Flie on the butt or body of 
an Oak or Ash from the beginning of May to the end of August ; 
it is a brownish flie, and easie to be so found, and stands usually 
with his head downward, that is to say, towards the root of the 
tree; the small black flie, or Hawthorn flie, is to be had on any 
Hawthorn bush after the leaves be come forth: with these and a 
short Line (as I shewed to Angle for a Chub) you may dape or dop, 
and also with a Grashopper behind a tree, or in any deep hole, 
still making it to move on the top of the water, as if it were alive, 
and still keeping your self out of sight, you shall certainly have 
sport if there be Zrouts; yea, in a hot day, but especially in the 
evening of a hot day you will have sport. 

And now, Scholar, my direction for. flie-fishing is ended with 
this showre, for it has done raining; and now look about you, and 
see how pleasantly that Meadow looks; nay, and the Earth smells 
as sweetly too. Come, let me tell you what holy Mr. Herbert says 
of such days and flowers as these, and then we will thank God that 
we enjoy them, and walk to the River and sit down quietly, and 
try to catch the other brace of Trouts. 


Sweet day, so cool, so calm, so bright, 

The bridal of the earth and skie, 

Sweet dews shall weep thy fall to night, 
for thow must die. 
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Sweet Rose, whose hew angry and brave 
Bids the rash gazer wipe his eye, 
Thy root is ever in its grave, 

and thou must die. 


Sweet Spring, full of sweet days and roses, 

A box where sweets compacted lye ; 

My Musick shews you have your closes, 
and all must dye. 


Only a sweet and vertuous soul, 

Like seasoned Timber never gives, 

But when the whole world turns to coal, 
then chiefly lives. 


Venat. | thank you, good Master, for your good direction for 
Flie-fishing, and for the sweet enjoyment of the pleasant day, 
which is so far spent without offence to God or man: and I thank 
.you for the sweet close of your discourse with Mr. Herberts Verses, 
who I have heard loved Angling: and I do the rather believe it, 
because he had a spirit suitable to Anglers, and to those primitive 
Christians, that you love, and have so much commended. 

Pisce. Well my loving Scholar, and I am pleased, to know 
that you are so well pleased with my direction and discourse. 

And since you like these Verses of Mr. Herberts so well, let 
me tell you what a reyerend and learned Divine that professes to 
imitate him (and has indeed done so most excellently) hath writ of 
our Book of Common Prayer, which I know you will like the 
better, because he is a friend of mine, and I am sure no enemy to 
Angling. 

What? prayr by th’ book? and common? Yes, why not ? 
The Spirit of grace, 
And supplication, 
. Is not left free alone 
For time and place, 
But manner too: to read or speak by rote, 


Is all alike to him, that prayes 
Iv’s heart, what with his mouth he says. 


They that in private by themselves alone 
Do pray, may take 
What liberty they please, 
In chusing of the ways 
Wherein to make 
Their souls most intimate affections known 
To him that sees in secret, when 
Th are most conceal’d from other men. 
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But he, that unto others leads the way 
In publick prayer, 
Should do it so 
As all that hear may know 
They need not fear 
To tune their hearts unto his tongue, and Say, 
Amen; not doubt they were betray’d 
To blaspheme, when they meant to have pray’d. 


Devotion will add Life unto the Letter, 
And why should not 
That which Authority 
Prescribes, esteemed be 
Advantage got ? 
If th’ prayer be good, the commoner the better, 
Prayer in the Churches words, as well 
As sense, of all prayers bears the bell—Ch. Harvie. 


And now, Scholar, I think it will be time to repair to our 
Angle-rods, which we left in the water, to fish for themselves, and- 
you shall chuse which shall be yours; and it is an even lay, one of 
them catches. 

And let me tell you, this kind of fishing with a dead rod, and 
laying night-hooks, are like putting money to Use, for they both 
work for the Owners, when they do nothing, but sleep, or eat, or 
rejoyce; as you know we have done this last hour, and sate as 
quietly and as free from cares under this Sycamore, as Virgils 
Tityrus and his Melibeus did under their broad Beech-tree: No 
life, my honest Scholar, no life so happy and so pleasant, as the 
life of a well governed Angler; for when the Lawyer is swallowed 
up with business, and the Statesman is preventing or contriving 
plots, then we sit on Cowslip-banks, hear the birds sing, and possess 
our selyes in as much quietness as these silent silver streams, 
which we now see glide so quietly by us. Indeed my good Scholar, 
we may say of Angling, as Dr. Boteler said of Strawberries ; Doubt- 
less God could have made a better berry, but doubtless God never did: 
And so (if I might be Judge) God never did make a more calm, 
quiet, innocent recreation than Angling. 

Tle tell you Scholar, when I sate last on this Primrose-bank, 
and look’d down these Meadows; I thought of them as Charles 
the Emperour did of the City of Florence: That they were too 
pleasant to be look’d on, but only on Loly-days: as I then sate on 
this very grass, I turn’d my present thoughts into verse: [was 
a wish which Ile repeat to you. 

VOU Ie L 
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THE ANGLERS WISH. 


TI in these flowry Meads wou'd be : 

These Chrystal streams should solace me ; 
To whose harmonious bubling noise, 

I with my Angle wo'd rejoice 

Sit here and see the Turtle-dove, 

Court his chast Mate to acts of love, 


Or on that bank, feel the west wind 
Breath health and plenty, please my mind 
To see sweet dew-drops kiss these flowers, 
And then, washt off by April-showers : 
* Like Hermit Here hear my Kenna sing* a song, 
poor. There see a Black-bird feed her young, 
Or a Leverock build her nest ; 
Here, give my weary spirits rest, 
And raise my low pitcht thoughts above 
Earth, or what poor mortals love : 
Thus free from Law-suits, and the noise 
Of Princes Courts I wowd rejoyce. 


Or with my Bryan, and a book, 
Loyter long days near Shawford-brook ; 
There sit by him, and eat my meat, 
There see the Sun both rise and set: 
There bid good morning to next day, 
There meditate my time away: 

And angle on, and beg to have 

A quiet passage to a welcome grave. 


When I had ended this composure, I left this place, and saw 
a Brother of the Angle sit under that hony-suckle-hedg (one that 
will prove worth your acquaintance) I sate down by him, and 
presently we met with an accidental piece of merriment, which I 
will relate to you; for it rains still. 

On the other side of this very hedge sate a gang of Gypsies, 
and near to them sate a gang of Beggars: the Gypsies were then 
to divide all the money that had been got that week, either by 
stealing linnen or poultrie, or by Fortune-telling, or Legerdemain, 
or indeed by any other sleights and secrets belonging to their 
mysterious Goyernment. And the sum that was got that week 
proved to be but twenty and some odd shillings. The odd money 
was agreed to be distributed amongst the poor of their own 
Corporation; and for the remaining twenty shillings, that was to 
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be divided unto four Gentlemen Gypsies, according to their several 
degrees in their Commonwealth. 

And the first or chiefest Gypsie, was by consent to have a 
third part of the twenty shillings ; which all men know is 6s. 8d. 

The second was to have a fourth part of the 20s. which 
all men know to be 5s. 

The third was to have a fifth part of the 20s. which all men 
know to be 4s. 

The fourth and last Gypsie, was to have a sixth part of the 
20s. which all men know to be 3s. 4d. 

As for example, 


3 times 68. 8d.is. . . . 20s. 
And sois4times5s. . .-. . . 20s, 
And soisd5times4s. . . . . . Qs. 
And so is 6 times 8s. 4d. . . . . 20s. 


And yet he that divided the money was so very a Gypsie, 
that though he gave to every one these said sums, yet he kept one 
shilling of it for himself. 

As for Example, 


make but . . 19 O 


But now you shall know, that when the four Gypsies saw that 
he had got one shilling by dividing the money, though not one of 
them knew any reason to demand more, yet like Lords and 
Courtiers every Gypsie envied him that was the gainer, and 
wrangled with him, and every one said the remaining shilling 
belonged to him: and so they fell to so high a contest about it, as 
none that knows the faithfulness of one G'ypsie to another, will 
easily believe; only we that have lived these last twenty years, 
are certain that money has been able to do much mischief. How- 
ever the Gypsies were too wise to go to Law, and did therefore 
chuse their choice friends Rook and Shark, and our late English 
Gusman to be their Arbitrators and Umpires; and so they left 
this Hony-Suckle-hedg, and went to tell fortunes, and cheat, and get 
more money and lodging in the next Village. 

When these were gone we heard as high a contention amongst 
L 2 
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the beggars, Whether it was easiest to rip a Cloak, or to unrip a 
Cloak? One beggar affirmed it was all one. But that was denied 
by asking her, Jf doing and undoing were all one? then another 
said, ’ Twas easiest to unrip a Cloak, for that was to let it alone. 
But she was answered, by asking her, how she unript it, if she let 
it alone? And she confest her self mistaken. These and twenty 
such like questions were proposed, and answered with as much 
beggarly Logick and earnestness, as was ever heard to proceed 
from the mouth of the most pertinacious Schismatick ; and some- 
times all the Beggars (whose number was neither more nor less 
than the Poets nine Muses) talk’d all together about this ripping 
and unripping, and so loud that not one heard what the other 
said; but at last one beggar cray'd audience, and told them, that 
old Father Clause, whom Ben Johnson in his Beggars-bush created 
King of their Corporation, was that night to lodg at an Ale-house 
(called Catch-her-by-the-way) not far from Waltham-Cross, and in 
the high-road towards London; and he therefore desired them to 
spend no more time about that and such like questions, but refer 
all to Father Clause at night, for he was an upright Judge, and in 
the mean time draw cuts what Song should be next sung, and 
who should sing it; They all agreed to the motion, and the lot 
fell to her that was the youngest, and veriest Virgin of the 
Company, and she sung Frank Davisons Song, which he made 
forty years ago, and all the others of the company joyned to sing 
the burthen with her: the Ditty was this, but first the burthen. 


Bright shines the Sun, play beggars, play, 
Here’s scraps enough to serve to day. 


What noise of viols is so sweet 

As when our merry clappers ring ? 

What mirth doth want when beggars meet ? 

A beggars life is for a King: 
Lat, drink and play, sleep when we list, 
Go where we will so stocks be mist, 
Bright shines the Sun, play beggars play, 
Here’s scraps enough to serve to day. 


The world is ours and ours alone, 

For we alone have world at will; 

We purchase not, all is our own, 

Both fields and streets we beggars fill : 
Play beggars play, play beggers play, 
Here’s scraps enough to serve to day. 
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A hundred herds of black and white 

Upon our Gowns securely feed 

And yet if any dare us bite, 

He dies therefore as sure us Creed: 

Thus beggars Lord it as they please, 

And only beggars live at ease: 

Bright shines the sun, play beggars play, 

Here’s scraps enough to serve to day. 


Venat. 1 thank you good Master, for this piece of merriment, 
and this Song, which was well humoured by the Maker, and well 
remembered by you. 

Pisc. But I pray forget not the Catch which you promised to 
make against night, for our Country-man, honest Coridon, will 
expect your Catch and my Song, which I must be forced to patch 
up, for it is so long since I learnt it, that I have forgot a part of it. 
But come, now it hath done raining, let’s stretch our legs a little in 
a gentle walk to the River, and try what interest our Angles will 
pay us for lending them so long to be used by the Zrouts, lent 
them indeed, like Usurers, for our profit and their destruction. 

Venat. Oh me, look you Master, a fish a fish, oh las Master, I 
have lost her ! 

Pisc. I marry Sir, that was a good fish indeed: if I had had 
the luck to have taken up that Rod, then ’tis twenty to one, he 
should not have broke my line by running to the rods end as you 
suffered him: I would have held him within the bent of my Rod 
(unless he had been fellow to the great Trout that is near an ell 
long, which was of such a length and depth, that he had _ his 
picture drawn, and now is to be seen at mine Host Rickabies at the 
George in Ware,) and it may be, by giving that very great Trout 
the Rod, that is, by casting it to him into the water I might have 
caught him at the long run, for so I use alwayes to do when I 
meet with an overgrown fish, and you will learn to do so too here- 
after: for I tell you, Scholar, fishing is an Art, or at least, it is an 
Art to catch fish. 

Venat. But Master, I have heard that the great Trout you 
speak of is a Salmon. 

Pisc. Trust me Scholar, I know not what to say toit. There 
are many Country people that believe Hares change Sexes every 
year: And there be very many learned men think so too, for 
in their dissecting them they find many reasons to incline them to 
that belief. And to make the wonder seem yet less that Hares 
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change Sexes, note that Doctor Mer. Casaubon affirms in his book 
of credible and incredible things, that Gasper Peuseus a learned 
Physician, tells us of a people that once a year turn wolves, partly 
in shape, and partly in conditions. And so whether this were 
a Salmon when he came into the fresh water, and his not return- 
ing into the Sea hath altered him to another colour or kind, I am 
not able to say; but I am certain he hath all the signs of being a 
Trout both for his shape, colour and spots, and yet many think 
he -is not. 

Venat. But Master, will this Zrout which I had hold of die? 
for it is like he hath the hook in his belly. 

Pise. 1 will tell you, Scholar, that unless the hook be fast in 
his very Gorge, ‘tis more than probable he will live, and a little 
time with the help of the water, will rust the hook, and it will in 
time wear away: as the gravel doth in the horse hoof, which only 

‘leaves a false quarter. 

And now, Scholar, lets go to my Rod. Look you Scholar, I 
have a fish too, but it proves a logger-headed Chub, and this is not 
much amiss, for this will pleasure some poor body, as we go to our 
lodging to meet our Brother Peter and honest Coridon. Come, 
now bait your hook again, and lay it into the water, for it rains 
again; and we will ev’n retire to the Sycamore tree, and there I 
will give you more directions concerning Fishing: For I would 
fain make you an Artist. 

Venat. Yes, good Master, I pray let it be so. 

Pisc. Well Scholar, now we are sate down and are at ease, I 
shall tell you a little more of Trout fishing, before I speak of the 
Salmon (which I purpose shall be next,) and then of the Pike or 
Luce. You are to know, there is night as well as day-fishing for a 
Trout, and that in the night the best Zrouts come out of their 
holes: and the manner of taking them, is on the top of the water 
with a great Lob or Garden-worm, or rather two, which you are to 
fish with in a place where the waters run somewhat quietly (for in 
a stream the bait will not be so well discerned.) I say in a quiet or 
dead place near to some swift, there draw your bait over the top 
of the water to and fro, and if there be a good Trout in the hole, 
he will take it, especially if the night be dark: for then he is bold 
and lies near the top of the water, watching the motion of any 
Frog or Water-Rat or Mouse that swims betwixt him and the 
skie; these he hunts after, if he sees the water but wrinkle, or 
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moye in one of these dead holes, where these great old Trouts 
usually lie near to their holds; for you are to note, that the great 
old Zrout is both subtil and fearful, and lies close all day, and 
does not usually stir out of his hold, but lies in it as close in the 
day, as the timorous Hare does in her form: for the chief feeding 
of either is seldom in the day, but usually in the night, and then 
the great Trout feeds very boldly. 

And you must fish for him with a strong Line, and not a 
little hook, and let him have time to gorge your hook, for he does 
not usually forsake it, as he oft will in the day-fishing: and if the 
night be not dark, then Fish so with an Artisicial jlie of a light- 
colour, and at the snap: nay, he will sometimes rise at a dead 
Mouse, or a piece of cloth, or any thing, that seems to swim cross 
the water, or to be in motion: this is a choice way, but I have not 
oft used it, because it is void of the pleasures, that such dayes as 
these, that we two now enjoy, afford an Angler. 

And you are to know, that in Hampshire, which I think 
exceeds all England for swift shallow, clear, pleasant Brooks, and 
store of Zrouts, they use to catch Trouts in the night, by the light 
of a Torch or straw, which when they have discovered, they strike 
with a 7rout-spear or other wayes. This kind of way they catch 
very many, but I would not believe it till I was an eye-witness of 
it, nor do I like it now I have seen it. 

Venat. But Master, do not Trouts see us in the night ? 

Pise. Yes, and hear, and smell too, both then and in the day 
time, for Gesner observes, the Ofter smells a Fish forty furlongs off 
him in the water: and that it may be true, seems to be affirmed 
by Sir Francis Bacon (in the eighth Century of his Natural 
History) who there proves, that waters may be the Mediwm of 
sounds, by demonstrating it thus, Zhat if you knock two stones 
together very deep under the water, those that stand on a bank near 
to that place may hear the noise without any diminution of it by the 
water. Te also offers the like experiment concerning the letting 
an Anchor fall by a very long cable or rope on a rock, or the sand 
within the Sea: and this being so well observed and demonstrated, 
as it is by that learned man, has made me to believe that Lvles 
unbed themselves, and stir at the noise of Thunder, and not only, 
as some think, by the motion or stirring of the earth which is 
occasioned by that Thunder. 

And this reason of Sir Francis Bacon (Exper. 792.) has made 
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me crave pardon of one that I laught at for affirming, that he 
knew Carps come to a certain place in a Pond, to be fed at the 
ringing of a Bell, or the beating of a Drum: and however, it shall 
be a rule for me to make as little noise as I can when I am 
fishing, untill Sir 2’rancis Bacon be confuted, which I shall give 
any man leaye to do. 

And, lest you may think him singular in this opinion, I will 
tell you, this seems to be believed by our learned Doctor Hackzwell, 
who (in his Apology of Gods Power and Providence, f. 360) quotes 
Pliny to report, that one of the-Emperors had particular Fish- 
ponds, and in them seyeral Fish, that appeared and came when 
they were called by their particular names: and St. James tells us 
(chap. 1. and 7.) that all things in the Sea have been tamed by 
Mankind. And Pliny tells us (lib. 9. 35.) that Antonia the Wife of 
Drusus had a Lamprey, at whose gils she hung Jewels or Ear- 

‘rings; and that others have been so tender-hearted, as to shed tears 
at the death of Fishes, which they have kept and loved. And 
these Observations, which will to most hearers seem wonderful, 
seem to have a further confirmation from Martial (lib. 4. epigr. 30.) 
who writes thus: 

Piscator fuge ne nocens, ce. 
Angler, would’st thou be guiltless? then forbear, 
For these are sacred fishes that swim here ; 
Who know their Sovereign, and will lick his hand ; 
Than which none’s greater in the worlds command : 


Nay, more, th’ have names, & when they called are, 
Do to their several Owners Call repair. 


All the further use that I shall make of this, shall be, to 
advise Anglers to be patient, and forbear swearing, lest they be heard 
and catch no Fish. 

And so I shall proceed next to tell you, it is certain, that 
certain fields near Lemster, a Town in LTereford-shire, are observed 
to make the sheep that graze upon them more fat than the next, 
and also to bear finer wool; that is to say, that, that year in 
which they feed in such a particular pasture, they shall yield finer 
wool than they did that year before they came to feed in it, and 
courser again if they shall return to their former pasture; and 
again return to a finer wool being fed in the fine-wool-ground. 
Which I tell you, that you may the better believe that I am 
certain, if I catch a Trout in one Meadow, he shall be white and 
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Jaint, and very like to be lowsie; and as certainly, if I catch a 
Trout in the next Meadow, he shall be strong, and red, and lusty, 
and much better meat: Trust me, Scholar, I have caught many 
a Trout in a particular Meadow, that the very shape and the 
enamell’d colour of him hath been such, as hath joyed me to look 
on him; and I have then with much pleasure concluded with 
Solomon, Every thing is beautiful in his season. 

I should by promise speak next of the Salmon, but I will by 
your favour say a little of the Umber or Grayling ; which is so 
like a Trout for his shape and feeding, that I desire I may exercise 
your patience with a short discourse of him, and then the next 
shall be of the Salmon. 


NEAR PONDER’S END, RIVER LBA. 
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CHAPTER VI. 


OBSERVATIONS OF THE UMBER OR GRAYLING, AND 
DIRECTIONS HOW TO FISH FOR THEM. 


PISC. The Umber and Grayling are thought by some to differ 
as the Herring and Pilcher do. But though they may do so in 
other Nations, I think those in Hngland differ nothing but in their 
“names. <Aldrovandus says, they be of a Trout kind: and Gesner 
says, that in his Country (which is Svvisserland) he is accounted 
the choicest of all Fish. And in Jtaly, he is in the month of May 
so highly valued, that he is sold then at a much higher rate than 
any other Fish. The /ench (which call the Chub Un Villain) 
call the Umber of the Lake Leman, Un Umble Chevalier; and 
they value the Umber or Grayling so highly, that they say he feeds 
on Gold, and say that many have been caught out of their famous 
River of Loyre, out of whose bellies grains of Gold have been 
often taken. .And some think that he feeds on Water-time, and 
smells of it at his first taking out of the water; and they may think 
so with as good reason as we do, that our Smelts smell like Violets 
at their being first caught; which I think is a truth. Aldrovandus 
says, the Salmon, the Grayling, and Trout, and all Fish that liye 
in clear and sharp streams, are made by their mother Nature of 
such exact shape and pleasant colours, purposely to invite us to a 
joy and contentedness in feasting with her. Whether this is a 
truth or not, is not my purpose to dispute; but ’tis certain, all 
that write of the Umber declare him to be very medicinable. 
And Gresner says, that the fat of an Umber or Grayling being set 
with a little Hony a day or two in the Sun in a little glass, is very 
excellent against redness, or swarthiness, or any thing that breeds 
in the eyes. Salvian takes him to be called Umber from his swift 
swimming or gliding out of sight, more like a shadow or a Ghost 
than a fish. Much more might be said both of his smell and tast, 
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but I shall only tell you, that St. Ambrose the glorious Bishop of 
Millan (who liv’d when the Church kept Fasting-days) calls him 
the flower-fish, or flower of Fishes, and that he was so far in love 
with him, that he would not let him pass without the honour of a 
long Discourse ; but I must; and pass on to tell you how to take 
this dainty fish. 

First, Note, That he grows not to the bigness of a Trout; for 
the biggest of them do not usually exceed eighteen inches, he lives 
in such Rivers as the Trout does, and is usually taken with the 
same baits as the Trout is, and after the same manner, for he will 
bite both at the Minnow, or Worm, or Fly, (though he bites not 
often at the Minnow) and is very gamesom at the Fly, and much 
simpler, and therefore bolder than a Trout, for he will rise 
twenty times at a fly, if you miss him, and yet rise again. He has 
been taken with a fly made of the red feathers of a Parakita, 
a strange outlandish bird, and he will rise at a fly not unlike a 
gnat or a small moth, or indeed, at most flies that are not too big. 
He is a Fish that lurks close all winter, but is very pleasant and 
Jolly after mid-April, and in May, and in the hot months: he is of 
a very fine shape, his flesh is white, his teeth, those little ones that 
he has, are in his throat, yet he has so tender a mouth, that he is 
oftner lost after an Angler has hooked him, than any other Fish. 
Though there be many of these Fishes in the delicate River Dove, 
and in Trent, and some other smaller Rivers, as that which runs 
by Salisbury, yet he is not so general a Fish as the Jrout, nor to 
me so good to eat or to angle for. And so I shall take my leave 
of him, and now come to some Observations of the Salmon, and 
how to catch him. 


NEAR LEYTON, RIVER LEA. 


CHAPTER VII. 


OBSERVATIONS OF THE SALMON, WITH DIRECTIONS 
HOW TO FISH FOR HIM. 


PISC. The Salmon is accounted the King of fresh-water-fish, 
and is ever bred in Rivers relating to the Sea, yet so high or far 
' from it as admits of no tincture of salt, or brackishness; He is said 
to breed or cast his spawn in most Rivers in the month of August: ° 
some say, that then they dig a hole or grave in a safe place in the 
gravel, and there place their eggs or spawn (after the Melter has 
done his natural Office) and then hide it most cunningly, and 
cover it over with gravel and stones; and then leave it to their 
Creators protection, who by a gentle heat which he infuses into 
that cold element makes it brood and beget life in the spawn, 
and to become Samlets early in the spring next following. 

The Salmons having spent their appointed time, and done this 
Natural Duty in the fresh waters; they then haste to thé Sea 
before Winter; both the Melter and Spawner: but, if they be 
stopt by /lood-gates or Weires, or lost in the fresh waters; then, 
those so left behind, by degrees grow sick, and Jean, and 
unseasonable, and kipper; that is to say, have bony gristles grow 
out of their lower chaps (not unlike a Hawks beak) which hinders 
their feeding, and in time such Fish so left behind, pine away and 
dye. “Tis observed, that he may live thus one year from the Sea ; 
but he then grows insipid, and tasteless, and loses both his blood 
and strength, and pines and dies the second year. And ’tis. noted, 
that those little Salmons called Skeggers, which abound in many 
Rivers relating to the Sea, are bred by such sick Salmons, that 
might not go to the Sea, and that though they abound, yet they 
never thrive to any considerable bigness. 

But if the old Salmon gets to the Sea, then that gristle which 
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shews him to be kipper wears away, or is cast off (as the Eagle is 
said to cast his bill) and he recovers his strength, and comes next 
Summer to the same River (if it be possible) to enjoy the former 
pleasures that there possest him; for (as one has wittily observed) 
he has (like some persons of Honour and Riches, which have both 
their Winter and Summer houses) the fresh Rivers for Summer, 
and the salt water for Winter to spend his life in; which is not 
(as Sir Francis Bacon hath observed in his History of Life and 
Death) above ten years: And it is to be observed, that though the 
Salmon does grow big in the Sea, yet he grows not fat but in fresh 
Rivers; and it is observed, that the farther they get from the Sea, 
they be both the fatter and better. 

Next, I shall tell you, that though they make very hard shift 
to get out of the fresh Rivers into the Sea: yet they will make 
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harder shift to get out of the salt into the fresh Rivers, to spawn, 
or possess the pleasures that they have formerly found in them: to 
which end, they will force themselves through Llood-gates, or over 
Weires, or hedges, or stops in the water, even to a height beyond 
common belief. Gesner speaks of such places, as are known 
to be above eight foot high above water. And our Cambden 
mentions (in his Britannia) the like wonder to be in Pembroke- 
shire, where the River Tivy falls into the Sea, and that the fall is 
so down-right, and so high, that the people stand and wonder at 
the strength and flight by which they see the Salmon use to get 
out of the Sea into the said River; and the manner and height of 
the place is so notable, that it is known far by the name of the 
Salmon-leap ; concerning which, take this also out of Michael 
Draiton, my honest old friend. As he tells it you in his 
Polyalbion. 
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And when the Salmon seeks a fresher stream to find, 
(which hither from the Sea comes yearly by his kind) 
As he towards season grows, & stems the watry tract 
Where Tivy falling down, makes an high cataract, 
Fore’d by the rising rocks that there her course oppose 
As tho within her bounds they meant her to inclose ; 
Here, when the labouring fish does at the foot arrive, 
And finds that by his strength he does but vainly strive, 
His tail takes in his mouth, & bending like a bow 
That's to full compass drawn, aloft himself doth throw, 
Then springing at his height, as doth a little wand, 
That bended end to end, & started from mans hand, 
Far off it self doth cast; so, does the Salmon vault, 
And if at first he fail, his second Summer-salt, 

He instantly essaies, and from his nimble ring, 

Still yerking, never leaves untill himself he fling 

Above the opposing stream. 


This Michael Drayton tells you of this leap or Swmmer-salt of 
‘the Salmon. 

And next I shall tell you, that it is observed by Gesner 
and others, that there is no better Salmon than in England: and 
that though some of our Northern Countries haye as fat and as 
large as the River Thames, yet none are of so excellent a tast. 

And as I haye told you that Sir Francis Bacon observes, the 
age of a Salmon exceeds not ten years, so let me next tell you, that 
his growth is very sudden: it is said, that after he is got into the 
Sea, he becomes from a Samlet, not so big as a Gudgion, to be a 
Salmon, in as short a time as a Gosling becomes to be a Goose. 
Much of this has been observed by tying a Ribband or some known 
tape or thred,in the tail of some young Salmons, which have been 
taken in Weirs as they have swimm’d toward the salt water, and 
then by taking a part of them again with the known mark at the 
same place at their return from the Sea, which is usually about 
six months after; and the like experiment hath been tryed upon 
young Swallows, who have after six months absence, been observed 
to return to the same chimney, there to make their nests and 
habitations for the Summer following: which has inclined many 
to think, that every Salmon usually returns to the same River in 
which it was bred, as young Pigeons taken out of the same Dove- 
cote, have also been observed to do. 

And you are yet to observe further, that the Hee Salmon 
is usually bigger than the Spawner, and that he is more kipper, 
and less able to endure a winter in the fresh water, than the 
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She is, yet she is at that time of looking less kipper and _ better, 
as watry, and as bad meat. 

And yet you are to observe, that as there is no general rule 
without an exception, so there are some few Rivers in this Nation, 
that have Trouts and Salmons in season in winter, as "tis certain 
there be in the River Wy in Monmouth-shire, where they be in 
season (as Cambden observes) from September till April. But, my 
Scholar, the observation of this and many other things, I must in 
manners omit, because they will prove to large for our narrow 
compass of time, and therefore I shall next fall upon my direction 
how to fish for this Salmon. 

And for that first, you shall observe, that usually he staies 
not long in a place (as Trouts will) but (as I said) covets still to go 
nearer the Spring head; and that he does not (as the Trout and 
many other fish) lie near the water side or bank or roots of trees, 
but swims in the deep and broad parts of the water, and usually in 
the middle, and near the ground; and that there you are to fish 
for him, and that it is to be caught as the Trout is, with a Worm. 
a Minnow, (which some call a Penk) or with a Flic. 

And you are to observe, that he is very seldom observed to 
bite at a Minnow, (yet sometimes he will) and not usually at a flie, 
but more usually at a Worm, and then most usually at a Lob or 
Garden-worm, which should be well scoured that is to say, kept 
seven or eight daies in Moss before you fish with them: and if you 
double your time of eight into sixteen twenty or more daies, it is 
still the better, for the worms will still be clearer, tougher; and 
more lively, and continue so longer upon your hook, and they may 
be kept longer by keeping them cool and in fresh Moss, and some 
advise to put Camphire into it. 

Note also, that many use to fish for a Salmon with a ring of 
wire on the top of their Rod, through which the Line may run to 
as great a length as is needful when he is hook’d. And to that 
end, some use a wheel about the middle of their Rod, or near 
their hand, which is to be observed better by seeing one of them, 
than by a large demonstration of words, 

And now I shall tell you, that which may be called a secret : 
I have been a fishing with old Oliver Henly, (now with God) a 
noted Fisher, both for Trout and Salmon, and have observed, that 
he would usually take three or four worms out of his bag, and 
put them into a little box in his pocket, where he would usually 
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let them continue half an hour or more, before he would bait his 
hook with them; I have asked him his reason, and he has replyed, 
He did but pick the best out to be in readiness against he baited his 
hook the next time: But he has been observed both by others, and 
my self, to catch more fish than I or any other body, that has ever 
gone a fishing with him could do; and especially Salmons ; and I 
have been told lately by one of his most intimate and secret 
friends, that the box in which he put those worms, was anointed 
with a drop, or two or three, of the Oyl of Lvy berries, made by 
expression or infusion; and told that by the worms remaining in 
that box an hour, or a like time, they had incorporated a kind of 
smell that was irresistibly attractive, enough to force any Fish 
within the smell of them, to bite. This I heard not long since 
from a friend, but have not tryed it; yet I grant it probable, and 
refer my Reader to Sir /rancis Bacons Natural History, where he 
proves fishes may hear and doubtless can more probably smell: 
and I am certain Gesner says, the Otter can smell in the water, 
and I know not but that Fish may do so too: ’tis left for a lover 
of Angling, or any that desires to improve that Art, to try this 
conclusion. 

I shall also impart two other Experiments (but not tryed by 
myself) which I will deliver in the same words that they were 
given me by an excellent Angler and a very friend, in writing; he 
told me the latter was too good to be told, but in a learned language 
lest it should be made common. 

Take the stinking oil, drawn out of Polypody of the Oak by a 
retort, mixt with Turpentine, and Hive-honey, and anoint your bait 
therewith, and it will doubtless draw the fish to it. 

The other is this: Vulnera hederew grandissime injlicta sudant 
Balsamum oleo gelato, albicantique persimile, odoris vero longe 
SUAUVISSTMN1, 

‘Tis supremely sweet to any fish, and yet Asa foetida may do 
the like. 

But in these things I have no great faith, yet grant it 
probable, and have had from some chymical men (namely, from 
Sir George Hastings and others) an affirmation of them to be very 
adyantageous: but no more of these, especially not in this place. 

I might here, before I take my leave of the Salmon, tell you, 
that there 1s more than one sort of them, as namely, a Zecon, and 
another called in some places a Samilet, or by some, a Skegger: but 
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these (and others which I forbear to name) may be Fish of another 
kind, (and differ, as we know a Herring and a Pilcher do,) which 
I think are as different, as the Rivers in which they breed, and 
must by me be left to the disquisitions of men of more leisure, and 
of greater abilities, than I profess my self to have. 

And lastly, I am to borrow so much of your promised 
patience, as to tell you that the Zrout or Salmon being in season, 
have at their first taking out of the water (which continues during 
life) their bodies adorned, the one with such red spots, and the 
other with such black or blackish spots, as give them such an 
addition of natural beauty, as I think, was never given to any 
woman by the Artificial Paint or Patches in which they so much 
pride themselves in this Age. And so I shall leave them both and 
proceed to some Observations of the Pike. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 


OBSERVATIONS OF THE LUCE OR PIKE, WITH DIRECTIONS HOW TO 
FISH FOR HIM. 


PISC. The mighty Luce or Pike is taken to be the Tyrant (as 
the Salmon is the King) of the fresh waters. ’Tis not to be doubted, 
but that they are bred, some by generation, and some not: as 
namely, of a Weed called Pickerel-weed, unless learned Gesner be 
much mistaken ; for he says, this weed and other glutinous matter, 
with the help of the Suns heat in some particular Months, and 
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some Ponds apted for it by nature, do become Pikes. But doubt- 
less divers Pikes are bred after this manner, or are brought into 
some Ponds some such other wayes as is past mans finding out, of 
which we have daily testimonies. 

Sir Hrancis Bacon in his History of Life and Death, observes 
the Pike to be the longest lived of any fresh-water-fish, and yet he 
computes it to be not usually above forty years; and others think 
it to be not above ten years; and yet Gesner mentions a Pike 
taken in Swedeland in the Year 1449, with a Ring about his neck, 
declaring he was put into that Pond by Frederick the second, more 
than two hundred years before he was last taken, as by the 
Inscription in that Ring (being Greek) was interpreted by the then 
Bishop of Worms. But of this no more, but that it is observed, 
that the old or very great Pikes have in them more of state than 
goodness; the smaller or middle sized Pikes being by the most 
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and choicest Palates observed to be the best meat; and contrary, 
the Kel is observed to be the better for age and bigness, 

All Pikes that live long prove chargeable to their Keepers, 
because their life is maintained by the death of so many other 
Fish, even those of their own kind, which has made him by some 
Writers to be called the Tyrant of the Rivers or the F'resh-water- 
wolf, by reason of his bold, greedy devouring disposition, which is 
so keen, as Gesner relates, a man going to a Pond (where it seems 
a Pike had devoured all the fish) to water his Mule, had a Pike bit 
his Mule by the lips; to which the Pike hung so fast, that the 
Mule drew him out of the water, and by that accident the owner 
of the Mule angled out the Pike. And the same Gesner observes, 
that a Maid in Poland had a Pike bit her by the foot as she was 
washing clothes in a Pond. And I have heard the like of a 
woman in Avllingworth Pond not far from Coventry. But I have 
been assured by my friend Mr. Seagrave, (of whome I spake to you 
formerly), that keeps tame O/ters, that he hath known a Pike in 
extream hunger fight with one of his Otters for a Carp that the 
Otter had caught and was then bringing out of the water. I have 
told you who relates these things, and tell you they are persons of 
credit, and shall conclude this observation, by telling you what a 
wise man has observed, J¢ is a hard thing to perswade the belly, because 
it has no ears. 

But if these relations be disbelieved, it is too evident to be 
doubted, that a Pike will devour a Fish of his own kind, that shall 
be bigger than his belly or throat will receive, and swallow a part 
of him, and let the other part remain in his mouth till the 
swallowed part be digested, and then swallow that other part that 
was in his mouth, and so put it over by degrees; which is not unlike 
the Ox and some other beasts, taking their meat not out of their 
mouth immediately into their belly, but first into some place 

‘betwixt, and then chaw it, or digest it by degrees after, which is 
called Chewing the Cud. And doubtless Pikes will bite when they 
are not hungry, but as some think even for very anger, when a 
tempting bait comes near to them. 

And it is observed, that the Pike will eat venemous things (as 
some kind of frogs are) and yet live without being harmed by 
them: for, as some say, he has in him a natural Balsom or 
Antidote against all poison: and he has a strange heat, that 
though it appear to us to be cold, can yet digest or put over, any 
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Fish-flesh by degrees without being sick. And others observe, that 
he never eats the venemous /’7og, till he have first killed her, and 
then (as Ducks are observed to do to /rogs in spawning time, at 
which time some /’rogs are observed to be venemous) so throughly 
washt her, by tumbling her up and down in the water, that he 
may devour her without danger. And Gesner affirms, that a 
Polonian Gentleman, did faithfully assure him, he had seen two 
young Geese at one time in the belly of a Pike. And doubtless a 
Pike in this height of hunger will bite at and devour a dog that 
swims in a Pond, and there have been examples of it, or the like; 
for as I told you, The belly has no ears when hunger comes upon it. 

The Pike is also observed to be a solitary, melancholy and a 
bold Fish: Melancholy, because he always swims or rests himself 
alone, and never swims in sholes or with company, as Roach and 
Dace, and most other Fish do: And bold, because he fears not a 
shadow, or to see or be seen of any body, as the Trout and Chub, 
and all other Fish do. 

And it is observed by Gesner, that the Jawbones, and Hearts, 
and Galls of Pikes are very medicinable for several diseases, or to 
stop blood, to abate Fevers, to cure Agues, to oppose or expel the 
infection of the Plague, and to be many ways medicinable and 
useful for the good of Mankind ; but he observes, that the biting of 
a Pike is yenemous and hard to be cured. 

And it is observed, that the Pike is a fish that breeds but once 
a year, and that other fish (as namely Loaches) do breed oftner: as 
we are certain tame Pigeons do almost every month, and yet the 
Hawk (a Bird of Prey, as the Pike is of Fish) breeds but once in 
twelve months: and yet you are to note, that his time of breeding 
or spawning is usually about the end of February, or somewhat 
later, in March, as the weather proves colder or warmer, and to 
note, that his manner of breeding is thus, a He and a She Pike will 
usually go together out of a River into some ditch or creek, and that 
there the Spawner casts her eggs, and the Melter hovers over her 
all that time that she is casting her spawn, but touches her not. 

I might say more of this, but it might be thought curiosity or 
worse, and shall therefore forbear it, and take up so much of your 
attention, as to tell you, that the best of Pikes are noted to be in 
Rivers, next those in great Ponds, or Meres, and the worst in 
small Ponds. 

But before I proceed further, I am to tell you that there is a 
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great antipathy betwixt the Pike and some Frogs; and this may 
appear to the Reader of Dubravius (a Bishop in Bohemia) who in 
his Book of Fish and Fish-ponds, relates what, he says, he saw 
with his own eyes, and could not forbear to tell the Reader. 
Which was : 

As he and the Bishop Thurzo were walking by a large Pond in 
Bohemia, they saw a Frog, when the Pike lay very sleepily and quict 
by the shore side, leap upon his head, and the Frog having exprest 
malice or anger by his swoln cheeks and staring eyes, did stretch out 
his legs and embraced the Pikes head, and presently reached them to 
his eyes, tearing with them and his teeth those tender parts; the Pike 
moved with anguish, moves up and down the water, and rubs himself 
against weeds, and whatever he thought might quit him of his enemy 5 
but all in vain, for the frog did continue to ride triumphantly, and to 
bite and torment the Pike, till his strength failed, and then the frog 
sunk with the Pike to the bottom of the water; then presently the frog 
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appeared again at the top and croaked, and seemed to rejowe like a 
Conqueror, after which he presently retired to his secret hole. The 
Bishop, that had beheld the battel, called his fisherman to fetch his nets, 
and by all means to get the Pike, that they might declare what had 
hapned : and the Pike was drawn forth, and both his eyes eaten out, 
at which when they began to wonder, the Fisherman wished them to 
forbear, and assured them he was certain that Pikes were often so 
served. 

I told this (which is to be read in the sixth Chapter of the 
Book of Dubravius) unto a friend, who replied, J¢ was as im- 
probable as to have the mouse scratch out the cats eyes. But he 
did not consider, that there be fishing Frogs (which the 
Dalmatians call the Water-Devil) of which I might tell you as 

. wonderful a story, but I shall tell you, that ‘tis not to be 
doubted, but that there be some Frogs so fearful of the Water- 
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snake, that, when they swim in a place in which they fear to 
meet him, they then get a reed across into their mouths, which 
if they two meet by accident, secures the frog from the strength 
and malice of the Snake, and note, that the frog usually swims 
the fastest of the two. 

And let me tell you, that as there be Water and Land- 
frogs, so there be Land and Water-Snakes. Concerning which 
take this observation, that the Land-snake breeds, and hatches 
her eggs, which become young Snakes, in some old dunghill, or 
alike hot place; but the Water-snake, which is not yenemous 
(and as I have been assured by a great observer of such secrets) 
does not hatch but breed her young alive, which she does not 
then forsake, but bides with them, and in case of danger will 
take them all into her mouth and swim away from any appre- 
hended danger, and then let them out again when she thinks 
all danger to be past; These be accidents that we Anglers 
sometimes see and often talk of. 

But whither am I going? I had almost lost my self by 
remembring the Discourse-of Dubravius. I will therefore stop 
here, and tell you according to my promise how to catch this 
Prke. 

His feeding is usually of jish or frogs, and sometimes a 
weed of his own called Pickrellaveed. Of which I told you some 
think some Pikes are bred; for they have observed, that where 
none have been put into Ponds, yet they have there found 
many: and that there has been plenty of that weed in those 
Ponds, and that that weed both breeds and feeds them; but 
whether those Pikes so bred will ever breed by generation as 
the others do, I shall leave to the disquisitions of men of more 
curiosity and leasure than I profess my self to have; and shall 
proceed to tell you that you may fish for a Pike, either with a 
ledger or a walking-bait; and you are to note, that I call that 
a Ledger bait, which is fixed, or made to rest in one certain 
place when you shall be absent from it: and I call that a 
walking bait, which you take with you, and have ever in 
motion. Concerning which two, I shall give you this direction: 
That your ledger bait is best to be a living bait, though a dead 
one may catch, whether it be a fish or a frog; and that you 
may make them live the longer, you may or indeed you must 
take this course. 
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First, for your live bait of fish, a Roach or Dace is (I think) 
best and most tempting, and a Pearch is the longest lived on a 
hook, and having cut off his fin on his back, which may be 
done without hurting him, you must take your knife (which 
cannot be too sharp) and betwixt the head and the fin on the 
back, cut or make an incision, or such a scar, as you may put 
the arming wire of your hook into it, with as little bruising or 
hurting the fish as art and diligence will enable you to do; and 
so carrying your arming wire along his back, unto, or near the 
tail of your Fish, betwixt the skin and the body of it, draw 
out that wire or arming of your hook at another scar near to 
his tail: then ty him about it with thred, but no harder than 
of necessity to prevent hurting the fish; and the better to avoid 
hurting the fish, some have a kind of probe to open the way, 
for the more easie entrance and passage of your wire or arming : 
but as for these, time, and a little experience will teach you 
better than I can by words; therefore I will for the present say 
no more of this, but come next'to give you some directions, how 
to bait your hook with a frog. 

Ven. But, good Master, did you not say even now, that some 
Frogs were yenemous, and is it not dangerous to touch them ? 

Pisc. Yes, but I will give you some Rules or Cautions con- 
cerning them: And first, you are to note, that there are two kinds 
of Frogs; that is to say (if I may so express my self) a Jlesh, 
and a fish-frog: by jlesh-frogs, I mean frogs that breed and live on 
the land; and of these there be several sorts also and of several 
colours, some being peckled, some greenish, some blackish, or 
brown: the green Hrog, which is a small one, is by Zopsel taken 
to he venemous; and so is the padock or Frog-padock which 
usually keeps or breeds on the land, and is very large and bony, 
and big, especially the She frog of that kind; yet these will 
sometimes come into the water, but it is not often; and the land 
frogs are some of them observed by him, to breed by laying 
eggs: and others to breed of the slime and dust of the earth, 
and that in winter they turn to slime again, and that the next 
Summer that very slime returns to be a living creature; this is 
the opinion of Pliny: and *Cardanus undertakes to , att} 
give a reason for the raining of Frogs: but if it — Book, De 
_ were in my power, it should rain none but water- 9" 
Frogs, for those, I think are not yenemous, especially the right 
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water-Frog, which about February or March breeds in ditches by 
slime, and blackish eggs in that slime: about which time of 
breeding the He and She Frogs are observed to use divers Simber- 
salts and to croak and make a noise, which the land-frog, or 
Padock frog never does. Now of these water-frogs, if you intend 
to fish with a frog for a Pike, you are to chuse the yellowest that 
you can get, for that the Pike ever likes best. And thus use your 
frog, that he may continue long alive. 

Put your hook into his mouth, which you may easily do from 
the middle of April till August, and then the frogs mouth grows 
up, and he continues so for at least six moneths without eating, 
but is sustained, none but he whose name is Wonderful, knows 
how; I say, put your hook, I mean the arming wire through his 
mouth, and out at his gills, and then with a fine needle and silk 
sow the upper part of his leg with only one stitch to the arming 
wire of your hook, or tie the frogs leg above the upper joynt to 
the armed wire, and in so doing, use him as though you loved 
him, that is, harm him as little as you may possibly, that he 
may live the longer. 

And now, having given you this direction for the baiting 
your ledger hook with a live Fish or frog, my next must be to 
tell you, how your hook thus baited must or may be used: and 
it is thus. Having fastened your hook to a line, which if it be 
not fourteen yards long, should not be less than twelve; you are 
to fasten that line to any bough near to a hole where a Pike is, or 
is likely to lie, or to have a haunt, and then wind your line on any 
forked stick, all your line except half a yard of it or rather more, 
and split that forked stick with such a nick or notch at one end of 
it, as may keep the line from any more of it ravelling from about 
the stick, than so much of it as you intend; and chuse your forked 
stick to be of that bigness as may keep the Fish or frog from 
pulling the forked stick under the water till the Pike bites, and 
then the Pike having pulled the line forth of the clift or nick 
of that stick in which it was gently fastened, he will have line 
enough to go to his hold and pouch the bait: and if you would 
have this ledger bait to keep at a fixt place, undisturbed by wind 
or other accidents which may drive it to the shore side, (for you 
are to note, that it is likeliest to catch a Pike in the midst of the 
water) then hang a small Plummet of lead, a stone or piece of tile, 


? 


ora turf in a string, and cast it into the water, with the forked 
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stick, to hang upon the ground to be a kind of Anchor to keep the 
forked stick from moying out of your intended place till the Pike 
come. This I take to be a very good way, to use so many ledger 
baits as you intend to make trial of. 

Or if you bait your hooks thus with live Fish or Frogs, and 
in a windy day, fasten them thus to a bough or bundle of straw, 
and by the help of that wind can get them to move cross a Pond 
or mere, you are like to stand still on the shore and see sport 
presently if there be any store of Pikes; or these live baits may 
make sport, being tied about the body or wings of a Goose or 
Duck, and she chased over a Pond: and the like may be done 
with turning three or four live baits thus fastened to bladders, or 
boughs, or bottles of hay or flags, to swim down a River; whilst 
you walk quietly alone on the shore, and are still in expectation 
of sport. The rest must be taught you by practice, for time will 
not allow me to say more of this kind of fishing with live 
baits. 

And for your dead bait for a Pike, for that you may be taught 
by one daies going a fishing with me, or any other body that 
fishes for him, for the baiting your hook with a dead Gudgeon or 
a Ltoach, and moving it up and down the water, is too easie a thing 
to take up any time to direct you to do it; and yet, because I cut 
you short in that, I will commute for it, by telling you that that 
was told me for a secret : it is this. 

Dissolve Gum of Ivy in Oyl of Spike, and therewith anoynt 
your dead bait for a Pike, and then cast it into a likely place, and 
when it has lain a short time at the bottom, draw it towards the top of 
the water and so up the stream, and it is more than likely that you 
have a Pike follow with more than common eagerness. 

And some affirm, that any bait anointed with the marrow of 
the Thigh-bone of an Hern is a great temptation to any Fish. 

These have not been tryed by me, but told me by a friend of 
note, that pretended to do me a courtesie; but if this direction to 
catch a Pike thus, do you no good, yet I am certain this direction 
how to roast him when he is caught, is choicely good, for I have 
tryed it; and it is somewhat the better for not being common, but 
with my direction you must take this Caution, that your Pike 
must not be a small one, that is, it must be more than half a 
Yard, and should be bigger. 

First open your Pike at the gills, and if need be, cut also a little 
VOL. I. 0 
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slit towards the belly ; out of these take his guts and keep his liver, 
which you are to shred very small with Time, Sweet-marjoram, and a 
little Winter-savoury ; to these put some pickled Oysters, and some 
Anchovies, two or three, both these last whole (for the Anchovies will 
melt, and the Oysters should not) to these you must adde also a pound 
of sweet butter, which you are to mix with the herbs that are shred, 
and let them all be well salted (if the Pike be more than a yard long, 
then you may put into these herbs more than a pound, or if he be less, 
then less Butter will suffice :) these being thus mit with a blade or 
two of Mace, must be put into the Pikes belly, and then his belly so 
sowed up, as to keep all the Butter in his belly if it be possible, if 
not, then as much of it as you possibly can, but take not off the 
scales; then you are to thrust the spit through his mouth out at his 
tail, and then take four, or five, or six split sticks, or very thin lathes, 
and a convenient quantity of Tape or Filleting, these lathes are to be 
tyed round about the Pikes body from his head to his tail, and the Tape 
tyed somewhat thick to prevent his breaking or falling off from the 
spit, let him be roasted very leasurely, and often basted with Claret 
wine and Anchovyes, and Butter mizxt together, and also with what 
moisture falls from him into the pan: when you have rosted him 
sufficiently you are to hold under him (when you unwind or cut the 
Tape that ties him) such a dish as you purpose to eat him out of ; 
and let him fall into it with the sawce that is rosted in his belly, and 
by this means the Pike will be kept unbroken and compleat: then, to 
the sawce which was within, and also that sawee in the pan, you are to 
add a fit quantity of the best Butter, and to squeeze the juyce of three 
or four Oranges: lastly, you may either put into the Pike with the 
Oysters, two cloves of Garlick, and take it whole out, when the Pike 
is cut off the spit, or to give the sawce a hogo, let the dish (into which 
you let the Pike fall) be rubbed with it: the using or not using of this 
Garlick is left to your discretion, 
| M. B. 


This dish of meat is too good for any but Anglers or very 
honest men, and I trust, you will prove both, and therefore I haye 
trusted you with this secret. 

Let me next tell you, that Gesner tells us there are no Pikes 
in Spain, and that the largest are in the Lake Thrasimene in Italy ; 
and the next, if not equal to them, are the Pikes of England, and 
that in England, Lincolnshire boasteth to have the biggest. Just 
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so doth Sussex boast of four sorts of fish; namely an Arundel 
Mullet, a Chichester Lobster, a Shelsey Cockle, and an Amerly 
Trout. 

But I will take up no more of your time with this 
relation, but proceed to give you some observations of the Carp, 
and how to angle for him, and to dress him, but not till he is 
caught. 
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CHAPTER IX. 


OBSERVATIONS OF THE CARP, WITH DIRECTIONS HOW TO FISH 
FOR HIM. 


PISC. The Carp is the Queen of Rivers: a stately, a good, and 
a very subtil fish, that was not at first bred, nor hath been long 
in England, but is now naturalized. It is said, they were brought 
hither by one Mr. Mascal a Gentleman, that then lived at 
Plumsted in Sussex, a County that abounds more with this fish 
than any in this Nation. 

You may remember that I told you, Gesner says, there are no 
Pikes in Spain; and doubtless, there was a time, about a hundred 
or a few more years ago, when there were no Carps i in England, as 
may seem to be affirmed by S. Richard Baker, in whose Chronicle 
you may find these verses. 


Hops and Turkies, Carps and Beer 
Came into England all in a year. 


And doubtless as of Sea-fish the //erring dies soonest out of 
the water, and of fresh-water-fish the Trout, so (except the Eel) 
the Carp endures most hardness, and lives longest out of his own 
proper Element. And iievetore the report of the Carps being 
brought out of a forraigne Country into this Nation is the more 
probable. 

Carps and Loaches are observed to Breed several months in 
one year, which Pikes and most other fish do not. And this is 
partly proved by tame and wild Rabbets, as also by some Ducks, 
which will lay eggs nine of the twelve months, and yet there be 
other Ducks that lay not longer than about one month. And it is 
the rather to be believed, because you shall scarce or never take a 
Male-carp without a Melt, or a Female without a Roe or spawn, 
and for the most part very much; and especially all the Shae: 
season; and it is observed, that they breed more naturally in 
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ponds than in running waters, (if they breed there at all;) and 
that those that live in Rivers are taken by men of the best palats 
to be much the better meat. 

And it is observed, that in some ponds Carps will not breed, 
especially in cold ponds; but where they will breed, they breed 
innumerably ; Aristotle and Pliny say, six times in a year, if there 
be no Pikes nor Pearch to devour their Spawn, when it is cast 
upon grass, or flags or weeds, where it lies ten or twelve dayes 
before it be enlivened. 

The Carp, if he have water-room and good feed, will grow to 
a very great bigness and length: I have heard, to be much above 
a yard long. “Tis said, (by Jovius, who hath writ of Fishes) that 
in the Lake Lurian in Italy, Carps have thriven to be more than 
fifty pound weight, which is the more probable, for as the Bear is 
conceiy'd and born suddenly; and being born is but short-liy’d: 
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So on the contrary, the Elephant is said to be two years in his 
dams belly (some think he is ten years in it) and being born grows 
in bigness twenty years; and ’tis observ’d too that he lives to the 
Age of a hundred years. And ’tis also observ’d that the Crocodile 
is very long-liv’d, and more than that, that all that long life he 
thrives in bigness, and so I think some Carps do, especially in 
some places; though I never saw one above 23. inches, which was 
a great and a goodly Fish: But have been assured there are of a 
far greater size, and in England too. 

Now, as the increase of Carps is wonderful for their number ; 
so there is not a reason found out, I think by any, why they 
should breed in some Ponds, and not in others of the same nature, 
for soil and all other circumstances: and as their breeding, so-are 
their decays also very mysterious: I have both read it, and been 
told by a Gentleman of tryed honesty, that he has known sixty or 
more large Carps put into seyeral ponds near to a house, where 
by reason of the stakes in the ponds, and the Owners constant 
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being near to them, it was impossible they should be stole away 
from him: and that when he has after three or four years 
emptyed the pond, and expected an increase from them by 
breeding young ones (for that they might do so, he had, as the 
rule is, put in three Melters for one Spawner) he has, I say, after 
three or four years, found neither a young nor old Carp remaining. 
And the like I have known of one that has almost watched the 
pond, and at a like distance of time, at the fishing of a pond, 
found of seventy or eighty large Carps not above five or six: and 
that he had forborn longer to fish the said pond, but that he saw 
in a hot day in Summer, a large Carp swim near the top of the 
water with a Frog upon his head, and that he upon that occasion 
caused his pond to be let dry: and I say, of seventy or eighty 
Carps, only found five or six in the said pond, and those very sick 
and lean, and with every one a Frog sticking so fast on the head 
of the said Carps, that the Frog would not be got off without 
extreme force or killing: and the Gentleman that did affirm this 
to me told me he saw it, and did declare his belief to be, (and I 
also believe the same) that he thought the other Carps that were 
so strangely lost, were so killed by frogs, and then devoured. 

And a person of honour now living in Worcester 
shire* assur’d me he had seen a necklace or collar of 
Tadpoles hang like a chaine or necklace of beads about 
a Pikes neck, and to kill him; whether it were for meat or 
malice, must be to me a question. 

But I am faln into this Discourse by accident, of which I 
might say more, but it has proved longer than I intended, and 
possibly may not to you be considerable; I shall therefore give 
you three or four more short observations of the Carp, and then 
fall upon some directions how you shall fish for him. 

The age of Carps is by Sir Francis Bacon (in his History of 
Life and Death) observed to be but ten years; yet others think 
they live longer. Gesner saies a Carp has been known to live in 
the Palatinate above a hundred years: But most conclude, that 
(contrary to the Pike or Luce) all Carps are the better for age and 
bigness; the tongues of Carps are noted to be choice and costly 
meat, especially to them that buy them: but Gesner saies, Carps 
have no tongue like other Fish, but a piece of flesh-like-Fish in 
their mouth like to a tongue, and should be called a palate: But 
it is certain it is choicely good, and that the Carp is to be 
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reckoned amongst those leather-mouthed fish, which I told you 
have their teeth in their throat, and for that reason he is very 
seldom lost by breaking his hold, if your hook be once stuck into 
his chaps. 

I told you that Sir Francis Bacon thinks that the Carp lives 
but ten years, but Janus Dubravius has writ a Book of Fish and 
Fish-ponds, in which he saies, That Carps begin to Spawn at the 
age of three years, and continue to do so till thirty: he says also, 
That in the time of their breeding, which is in Summer, when the 
Sun hath warmed both the earth and water, and so apted them 
also for generation; that then three or four Male- Carps will follow 
a Iemale, and that then she putting on a seeming coyness, they 
force her through weeds and flags, where she lets fall her Eggs or 
Spawn, which sticks fast to the weeds, and then they let fall 
their Melt upon it, and so it becomes in a short time to be a 
living Fish; and as I told you, it is thought the Carp does this 
several months in the year, and most believe that most fish breed 
after this manner, except the Eel: and it has been observed, that 
when the Spawner has weakned her self by doing that natural 
office, that two or three Melters have helped her from off the 
weeds, by bearing her up on both sides, and guarding her into 
the deep. And you may note, that though this may seem a 
curiosity not worth observing, yet others have judged it worth their 
time and costs, to make Glass-hives, and order them in such a 
manner as to see how Bees have bred and made their fToneycombs, 
and how they have obeyed their King, and governed their 
Common-wealth. But it is thought that all Carps are not bred 
by generation, but that some breed other ways, as some Pikes do. 

The Physicians make the galls and stones in the heads of 
Carps to be very medicinable; but ’tis not to be doubted but 
that in /taly they make great profit of the Spawn of Carps, by 
selling it to the Jews, who make it into red Caviare, the Jews not 
being by their Law admitted to eat of Caviare made of the 
Sturgeon, that being a Fish that wants scales, and (as may appear 
in Levit. 11.) by them reputed to be unclean. 

Much more might be said out of him, and out of Aristotle, 
which Dubravius often quotes in his Discourse of Fishes; but it 
might rather perplex than satisfie you, and therefore I shall rather 
chuse to direct you how to catch, than spend more time in dis- 
coursing either of the nature or the breeding of this CARP, or 
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of any more circumstances concerning him; but yet I shall 
remember you of what I told you before, that he is a very subtil 
Tish, and hard to be caught. 

And my first drection is, that if you will Fish for a Carp, you 
must put on a very large measure of patience ; especially to fish 
for a River Carp: I have known a very good Fisher angle 
diligently four or six hours in a day, for three or four daies 
together for a River Carp, and not have a bite: and you are to 
note, that in some ponds it is as hard to catch a Carp as in a 
River ; that is to say, where they have store of feed, and the water 
is of a clayish colour: But you are to remember, that I have told 
you there is no rule without an exception, and therefore being 
possest with that hope and patience which I wish to all Fishers, 
especially to the Carp-Angler, I shall tell you with what bait to 
fish for him. But first you are to know that it must be either 
early or late; and let me tell you, that in hot weather (for he will 
seldom bite in cold) you cannot be too early or too late at it. 
And some have been so curious as to say, the 10. of April is a fatal 
day for Carps. 

The Carp bites either at worms or at paste, and of worms I 
think the blewish Marsh or Meadow worm is best; but possi- 
bly another worm not too big may do as well, and so may a green 
Gentle: And as for pastes, there are almost as many sorts as 
there are Medicines for the Toothach, but doubtless sweet pastes 
are best; I mean, pastes made with honey or with sugar: which, 
that you may the better beguile this crafty Fish, should be thrown 
into the Pond or place in which you fish for him some hours or 
longer before you undertake your tryal of skill with the Angle- 
rod: and doubtless if it be thrown into the water a day or two 
before, at several times and in small pellets, you are the likelier 
when you fish for the Carp to obtain your desired sport; or in a 
large Pond to draw them to any certain place, that they may the 
better and with more hope be fished for, you are to throw into it 
in some certain place, either Grains or Blood mixt with Cow 
dung, or with Bran; or any Garbage, as Chickens guts or the like, 
and then some of your small sweet pellets with which you purpose 
to angle: and these small pellets being a few of them also thrown 
in as you are Angling will be the better. 

And your paste must be thus made: Take the flesh of a 
Rabbet or Cat cut small, and Bean-flowre, and if that may not be 
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easily got, get other flowre, and then mix these together, and put 
to them either Sugar, or Honey, which I think better, and then 
beat these together in a Mortar, or sometimes work them in your 
hands, (your hands being very clean) and then make it into a Ball, 
or two, or three, as you like best for your use; but you must work 
or pound it so long in the Mortar; as to make it so tough as to 
hang upon your hook without washing from it, yet not too hard; 
or that you may the better keep it on your hook, you may knead 
with your paste a little (and not much) white or yellowish wool. 

And if you would haye this paste keep all the year for any 
other Fish, then mix with it Virgin wax and clarified honey, and 
work them together with your hands before the Fire, then make 
these into balls, and they will keep all the year. 

And if you fish for a Carp with Gentles, then put upon your 
hook a small piece of Scarlet about this bigness J, it being 
soked in, or anointed with Oyl of Peter, called by some Oyl of the 
Rock, and if your Gentles be put two or three dayes before into a 
box or horn anointed with honey, and so put upon your hook as to 
preserve them to be living, you are as like to kill this crafty fish 
this way as any other. But still as you are fishing chaw a little 
white or brown bread in your mouth, and cast it into the pond 
about the place where your Flote swims. Other baits there be, but 
these with diligence and patient watchfulness, will do it better than 
any that I have ever practised, or heard of: And yet I shall tell 
you, that the crumbs of white bread and honey made into a paste 
is a good bait fora Carp, and you know it is more easily made. 
And having said thus much of the Carp, my next discourse shall 
be of the ream, which shall not prove so tedious, and therefore I 
desire the continuance of your attention. 

But first I will tell you how to make this Carp that is so 
curious to be caught, so curious a dish of meat, as shall make him 
worth all your labour and patience; and though it is not without 
some trouble and charges, yet it will recompence both. 

Take a Carp (alive if possible) scour him, and rub him clean with 
water and salt, but scale him not, then open him, and put him with 
his bloud and his liver (which you must save when you open him) into 
a small pot or kettle; then take sweet Marjoram, Time and Parsley, 
of each half a handful, a sprig of Rosemary, and another of Savoury, 
bind them into two or three small bundles, and put them to your Carp, 
with four or five whole Onyons, twenty pickled Oysters, and three 
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Anchovies. Then pour upon your Carp as much Claret wine as will 
only cover him; and season your Claret well with salt, Cloves and 
Mace, and the rinds of Oranges and Lemons, that done, cover your 
pot and set it on a quick-fire, till it be sufficiently boiled; then take 
out the Carp and lay it with the broth into the dish, and pour upon it 
a quarter of a pound of the best fresh butter melted and beaten, with 
half a dozen spoonfuls of the broth, the yolks of two or three eggs, and 
some of the herbs shred; garnish your dish with Lemons and so serve 
it up, and much good do you. 


Dre 
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CHAPTER X, 
OBSERVATIONS OF THE BREAM, AND DIRECTIONS T0 CATCH HIM. 


PISC. The Bream being at a full growth isa large and stately 
Mish; he will breed both in Rivers and Ponds: but loves best to 
live a ponds, and where, if he likes the water and Air, he will 
grow not only to be very large, but as fat as a Hog: he is by 
Gesner taken to be more pleasant or sweet than w holsome ; this 
Fish is long in growing, but breeds exceedingly in a water that 
pleases him ; yea, in many Ponds so fast, as to over-store them, 
and starve tie other Fish. 

He is very broad with a forked tail, and his scales set in 
excellent order, he hath large eyes and a narrow sucking mouth ; 
he hath two sets of teeth, and a lozenge like bone, a one to hele 
his grinding. The Melter is ebserved to have two large Melts, 
and the Female two large bags of eggs or spawn. 

Gesner reports, that in Poland a certain, and a great number 
of large Breams were put into a Pond, which in the next following 
winter were frozen up into one intire ice, and not one drop of 
water remaining, nor one of these fish to be found, though they 
were diligently searcht for; and yet the next Spring whew the ice 
was thawed, and the weather warm, and fresh water got into the 
pond, he affirms they all appeared again. This Gesner affirms, 
and I quote my Author, because it seems almost as incredible as 
the Resurrection to an Atheist. But it may win something in point 
of believing it, to him that considers the breeding or renoyation of 
the Silk-worm and of many insects. And that is considerable 
which Sir Francis Bacon observes in his History of Life and Death 
(fol. 20.) that there be some herbs that die and spring every year, 
and some endure longer. 

But though some do not, yet the French esteem this Fish 


highly, and to that end have this Proverb, //e that hath Breams in 
P 2 
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his pond is able to bid his friend welcome. And it is noted, that the 
best part of a Bream is his belly and head. 

Some say, that Breams and Roaches will mix their eggs, and 
melt together, and so there is in many places a Bastard breed of 
Breams, that never come to be either large or good, but very 
numerous. 

The Baits good to catch this BREAM are many. 1. Paste 
made of brown bread and hony, gentles, or the brood of wasps 
that be young, (and then not unlike Gentles) and should be 
hardned in an oyen, or dried on a tile before the fire to make 
them tough ; or there is at the root of docks, or flags, or rushes in 
watry places, a worm not unlike a Maggot, at which Tench will 
bite freely. Or he will bite at a Grashopper with his legs nipt 
off in June and July, or at several flies under water, which may be 
found on flags that grow near to the water side. I doubt not but 
that there be many other baits that are good, but I will turn them 
all into this most excellent one, either for a Carp or Bream, in any 
River or Mere: it was given to me by a most honest and 
excellent Angler, and hoping you will prove both, I will impart 
it to you. 

1. Let your bait be as big a red worm as you can find, without 
a knot, get a pint or quart of them in an evening in garden walks, 
or Chalky Commons after a showre of rain; and put them with 
clean Moss well washed and picked, and the water squeezed out 
of the Moss as dry as you can, into an earthen pot or pipkin set 
dry, and change the Moss fresh every three or four dayes for three 
weeks or a month together, then your bait will be at the best, for 
it will be clear and lively. 

2. Having thus prepared your baits, get your tackling ready 
and fitted for this sport. Take three long Angling Rods, and as 
many and more silk, or silk and hair lines, and as many large 

Swan or Goose-quil floats. Then take a piece of Lead 
f- made after this manner, and fasten them to the low- 

ends of your Lines. Then fasten your link-hook also 
to the lead, and let there be about a foot or ten inches between 
the lead and the hook; but be sure the lead be heavy enough 
to sink the float or quil a little under the water, and not the 
quil to bear up the Lead, for the lead must lie on the ground. 
Note, that your link next the hook may be smaller than the rest 
of your line, if you dare adventure for fear of taking the Pike or 
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Pearch, who will assuredly visit your hooks, till they be taken out 
(as I will shew you afterwards) before either Ca ‘p or Bream will 
come near to bite. Note also, that when the worm is well baited, 
it will crawl up and down, as far as the Lead will give leave which 
much enticeth the Fish to bite without suspicion. 

.3. Having thus prepared your baits, and fitted your tackling, 
repair to the River, where you have seen them to swim in skuls or 
shoals in the Summer time in a hot afternoon, about three or four 
of the clock, and watch their going forth of their deep holes and 
returning (which you may well chgeamn) for they return about four 
of the clock most of them seeking food at the bottom, yet one or 
two will lie on the top of the water, rolling and tumbling 
themselves whilst the rest are under him at Ae bottom, and so 
you shall perceive him to keep Sentinel; then mark where he 
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plays most, and stays longest, (which commonly is in the broadest 
and deepest place of the River) and there, or, near thereabouts, at 
a clear bottom, and a convenient landing dines take one of your 
Angles ready fitted as aforesaid, and sound the bottom, which 
joni be about eight or ten foot deep (two yards from the bank is 
the best.) Then consider with your self, whether that water will 
rise or fall by the next morning by reason of any Water-mills near, 
and according to your diserction take the depth of the place, 
where you mean after to cast your ground-bait, and to fish, to half 
an inch; that the Lead lying on or near the ground-bait, the top 
of the float may only appear upright half an inch above the 
water. 
Thus you having found and fitted for the place and depth 
thereof, then go home and prepare your ground-bait, 
which is next to the fruit of your labours, to be regarded. 
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THE GROUND-BAIT. 


You shall take a peck, or a peck and a half (according to the 
greatness of the stream, and deepness of the water, where you 
mean to Angle) of sweet gross-ground barly-malt, and boil it in a 
kettle (one or two warms is enough) then strain it through a Bag 
into a tub (the liquor whereof hath often done my Horse much 
good) and when the bag and malt is near cold, take it down to the 
water-side about eight or nine of the clock in the evening, and not 
before; cast in two parts of your ground-bait, squeezed hard 
between both your hands, it will sink presently to the bottom, and 
be sure it may rest in the very place where you mean to Angle; if 
the stream run hard or moye a little, cast your malt in handfuls a 
little the higher, upwards the stream. You may between your 
hands close the Malt so fast in handfuls, that the water will 
hardly part it with the fall. 

Your ground thus baited, and tackling fitted, leave your bag 
with the rest of your tackling and ground-bait near the sporting- 
place all night, and in the morning about three or four of the 
clock visit the water-side (but not too near) for they have a 
cunning Watch-man, and are watchful themselves too. 

Then gently take one of your three rods, and bait your hook, 
casting it over your ground-bait, and gently and secretly draw it to 
you till the Lead rests about the middle of the ground-bait. 

Then take a second Rod and cast in about a yard above, and 
your third a yard below the first Rod, and stay the Rods in the 
ground, but go your self so far from the water-side, that you 
perceive nothing but the top of the floats, which you must watch 
most diligently ; then when you have a bite, you shall perceive 
the top of your float to sink suddenly into the water; yet never- 
theless be not too hasty to run to your Rods, until you see that the 
Line goes clear away, then creep to the water-side, and give as 
much Line as possibly you can: if it be a good Carp or Bream, 
they will go to the farther side of the River, then strike gently, 
and hold your Rod at a bent a little while; but if you both pull 
together you are sure to lose your Game, for either your line or 
hook, or hold will break ; and after you have overcome them, they 
will make noble sport, and are very shie to be landed. The Cap 
is far stronger and more mettlesom than the Bream. 
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Much more is to be observed in this kind of Fish and F ishing, 
but it is far fitter for experience and discourse than paper. Only 
thus much is necessary for you to know, and, to be mindful and 
careful of; That if the Pike or Pearch do breed in that River, they 
will be sure to bite first, and must first be taken. And for the 
most part they are very large, and will repair to your ground-bait, 
not that they will eat of it, but will feed and sport themselves 
amongst the young Fry, that gather about and hover over the Bait. 

The way to discern the Pike and to take him, if you mistrust 
your Bream-hook (for I have taken a Pike a yard long several 
times at my Lream-hooks, and sometimes he hath had the luck 
to share my line.) May be thus. 

Take a small Bleak, or Roach, or Gudgion, and bait it, and set 
it alive among your Rods two foot deep from the Cork, with a 
little red worm on the point of the hook, than take a few crums of 
White-bread, or some of the ground-bait, and sprinkle it gently 
amongst your Rods. If Mr. Pike be there; then the little Fish 
will skip out of the water at his appearance but the live-set Bait 
is sure to be taken. 

Thus continue your sport from four in the morning till eight, 
and if it be a gloomy, windy day, they will bite all day long. 
But this is too long to stand to your rods at one place, and it will 
spoil your evening sport that day, which is this. 

About four of the clock in the Afternoon repair to your 
baited place, and as soon as you come to the water side, cast in one 
half of the rest of your ground-bait, and stand off; then whilst the 
Fish are gathering together (for there they will most certainly 
come for their supper) you may take a pipe of Tobacco; and then 
in with your three rods as in the morning: You will find 
excellent sport that evening till eight of the clock; then cast in 
the residue of your ground-bait, and next morning by four of the 
clock visit them again for four hours, which is the best sport of 
all; and after that let them rest till you and your friends have a 
mind to more sport. 

From St. James Tide until Bartholomew Tide is the best, when 
they have had all the Summers food, they are the fattest. 

Observe lastly, That after three or four days fishing together, 
your Game will be very shie and wary; and you shall hardly get 
above a bite or two at a baiting; then your only way is to desist 
from -your sport about two or three days; and in the mean time 
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(on the place you late baited, and again intend to bait) you shall 
take a turf of green, but short grass, as big or bigger than a round 
Trencher ; to the top of this turf, on the green side, you shall with 
a Needle and green thred fasten one by one as many little red 
worms as will near cover all the turf: Then take a round beard or 
Trencher, make a hole in the middle thereof, and through the turf 
placed on the board or Trencher, with a string or cord as long as 
is fitting, tied to a pole, let it down to the bottom of the water for 
the Fish to feed upon without disturbance about two or three 
days ; and after that you have drawn it away, you may fall to, and 
enjoy your former recreation. 
Bs AA. 


NEAR CHINGFORD, RIVER LEA, 
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CHAPTER XI. 


OBSERVATIONS OF THE TENCH, AND ADVICE HOW TO ANGLE 
FOR HIM. 


PISC. The Tench, the Physician of Fishes, is observed to love 
Ponds better than Rivers, and to love pits better than either; yet 
Cambden observes there is a River in Dorset-shire that abounds 
with Tenches, but doubtless they retire to the most deep and quiet 
places in it. 

This fish hath very large Fins, very small and smooth Scales, 
a red circle about his Eyes, which are big and of a gold colour, 
and from either Angle of his mouth there hangs down a little 
Barb; in every Tenches head there are two little stones, which 
forraign Physicians make great use of, but he is not commended 
for wholsom meat, though there be very much use made of them, 
for outward applications. Rondelitius says. That at his being at 
Rome, he saw a great cure done by applying a Tench to the feet of a 
very sick man. This he says was done after an unusual manner by 
certain Jews. And it is observed that many of those people have 
many secrets, yet unknown to Christians; secrets that have never 
yet been written, but have been since the days of their Solomon 
(who knew the nature of all things, even from the Cedar to the 
Shrub) delivered by tradition from the Father to the Son, and so 
from generation to generation without writing, or (unless it were 
casually) without the least communicating them to any other 
Nation or Tribe: for to do that they account a prophanation. 
And yet it is thought that they, or some Spirit worse than they, 
first told us, that Lice swallowed alive were a certain cure for the 
Yellow-Jaundice. This and many other medicines were discover'd 
by them or by revelation, for, doubtless we attain’d them not by - 
study. 

Well, this fish, besides his eating, is very useful both dead and 
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alive for the good of mankind. But, I will meddle no more with 
that, my honest humble Art teaches no such boldness; there are 
too many foolish medlers in Physick and Divinity, that think 
themselves fit to meddle with hidden secrets, and so bring 
destruction to their followers. But I’le not meddle with them 
any farther than to wish them wiser; and shall tell you next (for, 
I hope, I may be so bold) that the Tench is the Physician of fishes, 
for the Pike especially, and that the Pike, being either sick or 
hurt, is cured by the touch of the Tench. And it is observed, that 
the Tyrant Pike will not be a Wolf to his Physician, but forbears 
to devour him though he be never so hungry. 

This fish that carries a natural Balsome in him to cure both 
himself and others, loves yet to feed in very foul water, and 
amongst weeds. And yet I am sure he eats pleasantly, and 
doubtless, you will think so too, if you tast him. And I shall 
therefore proceed to give you some few, and but a few directions 
how to catch this Tench, of which I have given you these 
observations. 

He will bite at a Paste made of brown bread and honey, or at 
a marsh worm, or a Lobworm; he inclines very much to any paste 
with which Tar is mixt, and he will bite also at a smaller worm, 
with his head nipp’d off, and a Cod-worm put on the hook before 
that worm; and I doubt not but that he will also in the three hot 
months (for in the nine colder he stirs not much) bite at a Flag- 
worm, or at a green Gentle, but can positively say no more of the 
Tench, he being a Fish that I have not often Angled for; but I 
wish my honest Scholar may, and be eyer fortunate when he 
fishes. 


NEAR WARMLEY END, RIVER LEA. 


CHAPTER XII 


OBSERVATIONS OF THE PEARCH, AND DIRECTIONS HOW TO FISH 
FOR HIM. 


PISC. The Pearch is a very good, and a very boldbiting fish ; He 
is one of the Fishes of prey, that like the Pike and Trout, carries 
his teeth in his mouth: which is very large, and he dare venture 
to kill and devour several other kinds of fish: he has a hook’t or 
hog back, which is armed with sharp and stiff bristles, and all his 
skin armed or covered over with thick, dry, hard scales, and hath 
(which few other Fish have) two Fins on his back : He is so bold, 
that he will invade one of his own kind, which the Pike will not 
do so willingly, and, you may therefore easily believe him to be a 
bold biter. 

The Pearch is of great esteem in Italy saith Aldrovandus, and 
especially the least are there esteemed a dainty dish. And Gesner 
prefers the Pearch and Pike above the Trout, or any fresh-water- 
Fish: he says the Germans have this Proverb, More wholsom than a 
Pearch of Rhine: and he says the River-Pearch is so wholsom, that 
Physicians allow him to be eaten by wounded men or by men in 
Feayers, or by Women in Child-bed. 

He spawns but once a year, and is by Physicians held very 
nutritive: yet by many to be hard of digestion: They abound 
more in the River Poe and in England (says Rondelitius) than 
other parts, and have in their brain a stone, which is in forraign 
parts sold by Apothecaries, being there noted to be very medicin- 
able against the stone in the reins: These be a part of the com- 
mendations which some Philosophical brains have bestowed upon 
the fresh-water Pearch: yet they commend the Sea-Pearch, which 
is known by having but one fin on his back (of which they say, we 
English see but a few) to be a much better fish. 

The Pearch grows slowly, yet will grow, as I have been 
credibly informed, to be almost two foot long; for an honest 
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informer told me, such a one was not long since taken by Sir 
Abraham Williams, a Gentleman of worth, and a Brother of the 
Angle (that yet lives, and I wish he may:) this was a deep bodied 
Fish: and doubtless durst have devoured a Pike of half his own 
length: for I have told you, he is a bold Fish, such a one as but 
for extreme hunger, the Pike will not devour: for to affright the 
Pike and save himself, the Pearch will set up his fins, much like 
as a Turkie-Cock will sometimes set up his tail. 

But, my Scholar, the Pearch is not only valiant to defend 
himself, but he is (as I said) a bold biting fish, yet he will not 
bite at all seasons of the year; he is very abstemious in Winter, 
yet will bite then in the midst of the day if it be warm: and note 
that all Fish bite best about the midst of a warm day in Winter, 
and he hath been observed by some, not usually to bite till the 
Mulberry-tree buds; that is to say, till extreme frosts be past the 
Spring; for when the Mulberry-tree blossoms, many Gardners 
observe their forward fruit to be past the danger of Frosts, and 
some have made the like observation of the Pearches biting. 

But bite the Pearch will, and that very boldly: and as one 
has wittily observed, if there be twenty or forty in a hole, they 
may be at one standing all catched one after another; they being, 
as he says, like the wicked of the world, not afraid though their 
fellows and companions perish in their sight. And you may 
observe, that they are not like the solitary Pike, but love to 
accompany one another, and march together in troops. 

And the baits for this bold Fish are not many; I mean, he 
will bite as well at some, or at any of these three, as at any, or all 
others whatsoever: a Worm, a Minnow, or a little Frog (of which 
you may find many in hay-time) and of worms, the Dunghil-worm 
called a Brandling I take to be best, being well scowred in 
Moss or Fennel; or he will bite at a worm that lies under a cow- 
turd with a blewish head. And if you rove for a Pearch with a 
Minnow, then it is best to be alive, you sticking your hook through 
his back-fin; or a Minnow with the hook in his upper lip, and 
letting him swim up and down about mid-water, or a little lower, 
and you still keeping him to about that depth, by a Cork, which 
ought not to be a very little one: and the like way you are to 
Fish for the Pearch, with a small frog, your hook being fastned 
through the skin of his leg, towards the upper part of it: And 
lastly, I will give you but this advice, that you give the Pearch 
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time enough when he bites, for there was scarce ever any Angler 
that has given him too much. And now I think best to rest my 
self, for I have almost spent my spirits with talking so long. 

Venat. Nay, good Master, one fish more, for you see it rains 
still, and you know our Angles are like mony put to usury ; they 
may thrive though we sit still and do nothing but talk and enjoy 
one another. Come, come the other fish, good Master. 

Pisce. But Scholar, have you nothing to mix with this 
discourse, which now grows both tedious and tiresom? shall I 
have nothing from you that seem to have both a good memory, 
and a chearful Spirit ? 

Ven. Yes, Master, I will speak you a Copy of Verses that 
were made by Doctor Donne, and made to shew the world that he 
could make soft and smooth Verses when he thought smoothness 
worth his labour ; and I love them the better, because they allude 
to Rivers, and fish and fishing. They be these : 

Come live with me, and be my Love, 
And we will some new pleasures prove, 


Of golden sands, and Chrystal brooks, 
With silken lines, and silver hooks. 
There will the River whispering run, 
Warm'd by thy eyes more than the Sun; 
And there the enamel’d fish will stay, 
Begging themselves they may betray. 


When thou wilt swim in that live bath, 
Hach fish, which every channel hath, 
Most amorously to thee will swim, 
Gladder to catch thee, than thou him. 


If thou, to be so seen, beest loath 

By Sun or Moon, thou darknest both, 

And if mine eyes have leave to sce, 

I need not their light, having thee. 

Let others freeze with Angling reeds, 

And cut their legs with shels and weeds, 

Or treacherously poor fish beset, 

With strangling snares, or windowy net. 

Let course bold hands, from slimy nest, 

The bedded fish in banks outwrest, 

Let curious Traytors sleave silk flies, 

To ’witch poor wandring: fishes eyes. 
For thee, thou needst no such deceit, 
For thou thy self art thine own bait: 
That fish that is not catcht thereby, 
Is wiser far, alas, than I. 
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Pisc. Well remembred, honest Scholar, I thank you for these 
choice Verses, which I have heard formerly, but had quite 
forgot, till they were recovered by your happy memory. Well, 
being I have now rested my self a little, I will make you some 
requital, by telling you some observations of the Eel, for it rains 
still, and because (as you say) our Angles are as mony put to Use 
that thrives when we play, therefore we’l sit still and enjoy our 
selves a little longer under this honey-suckle-hedg. 


TEMPLE MILLS, RIVER LEA. 
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